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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING DECEPTIONS. 


By NORMAN TRIPLETT, Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 


This study is concerned with that portion of the field of 
magic which can be properly included under the term conjuring. 
For the purposes of this article, this may be broadly defined as 
the performance of wonderful or miraculous deeds of any sort 
under pretense of other than ordinary human agency. The 
subject will be treated in two parts. In the first chapter an 
effort is made, by the comparative method, to find in the deep 
lying instincts and impulses of the psychic life the basic ele- 
ments in conjuring. 

In the remaining portion of the work attention is given to mod- 
ern conjuring. In the large body of existing conjuring tricks 
is found much material of value to the psychologist. Many 
of these are perfect psychological experiments whose efficiency 
have been proved on thousands of people. About the profession 
of prestidigitation, as of other occupations, there has grown up 
a body of special knowledge, in part formulated into rules and 
practices, of which it is here the purpose to show the psycho- 
logical reason. ‘The treatment of the subject will follow this 
outline : 

1. Origin of Conjuring. 

2. Classification and Typical Examples of Modern Conjur- 
ing Tricks. 

3. The Training of the Conjurer. 

4. Psychological Justification of the Rules and Practices of 
the Conjurer, treated under, (1.) Attention, (2.) Perception, 
(3.) Suggestion and Association, (4.) Suggestion and the Law 
of Economy. 

5. Sociological and Pedagogical Observations. 
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I. 
ORIGIN OF CONJURING. 


In considering the elements of conjuring the view here ad- 
vanced is (1.) that at bottom it rests upon a universal instinct 
to deception—a biological tendency appearing throughout the 
animal world from simple forms to the highest orders, which 
acts as a constant force in the process of natural selection—as 
a means of preserving the self or species. This instinct, blind 
enough at the beginning, and to be classed as a deception only 
by reason of its effect, in the higher orders becomes implicated 
with an ever-increasing intelligence, ending with the conscious 
deceptions of man, which in him, find their widest range and 
their highest form. (2.) In the struggle of primitive man to 
increase his personality conjuring came into existence. Accord- 
ing to this view conjuring is deception ingrafted upon the 
religious instinct and thus given a supernatural coloring. 


THE INSTINCT TO DECEIVE. 


A division of all deceptions may be made into (1.) serious 
deceptions or those in which some form of selfishness appears, 
and (2.) deceptions of play. The group first named will be 
here noticed. Regarded biologically, these have in all cases as 
their common unifying principle that they serve, or have served 
in the past, the interests of the individual or species making 
use of them. From the psychological standpoint they are to 
be regarded as a manifestation of the instinctive struggle for 
power characteristic of every normal living organism—as an 
expression not only of the ‘‘ will to live’’ but to live regnant. 

A complete review of the materials in proof of ‘such an in- 
stinct is here impossible. It will serve the end in view to 
cross-section the stream of these activities at different levels for 
purposes of illustration. In the search for beginnings of de- 
ception no need is felt of groping back of instinct to consider 
the play of chemical forces within the protoplasm; nor to seek 
in tropisms nor in any form of irritability of the cell the origin 
of the phenomenon. It is enough to state the view of Schnei- 
der’ and others who would do so, that the tendency to withdraw 
from the unpleasant in simple cell life is the source of all the 
self-protective impulses and reactions which are later developed, 
including that of flight; and that the tendency to expand to 
the agreeable differentiates into impulses and instincts of an 
aggressive kind, as fighting and reproduction. 

The facts of protective mimicry’ are first to receive attention. 


1Schneider, G. H.: Vierteljahrschaft fiir wiss. Phil., III, p. 297. 
2For the subject of Mimicry, see Bates, Naturalist on the Amazons; 
Wallace, Natural Selection, and Poulton, The Colors of Animals. 
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Protective mimicry is the name given to a power of adaptation 
of form and color on the part of an animal species to that of its 
environment or to another species, which, from various reasons, 
as a disagreeable smell or nauseous taste, a sting or a hard 
integument, is immune from attack. Predaceous species, from 
which it is to the interest of the weak species to be concealed, 
are mimicked. On the other hand endless instances exist of 
predaceous insects being disguised to resemble their prey in 
shape and color. Indeed mimicry is universal among lower 
animals except in those cases where other means of defense 
exist. The reason for this as given by Darwin’ is that they 
‘‘cannot escape by flight from the larger animals which prey 
upon them, hence they are reduced like most weak creatures to 
trickery and dissimulation.’’ Some small birds, reptiles and 
mamunals which are weak in means of defense are also benefited 
by it. The Carnivores, also, which depend upon deceiving 
their prey, are nearly all colored to suit the enviroment. 

From the standpoint of evolution the importance of this 
power of adaptation is obvious: thus a closer approximation of 
form and color to the copy, by giving a better means of escape 
or of securing food, assures to its possessor a corresponding ad- 
vantage in the struggle. Modification in the direction of safety 
will, however, according to the law of parsimony, never be 
carried any further than is necessary to deceive the creature 
it is meant to deceive, but it must proceed that far else there is 
no protection. But what justification exists for calling the 
facts of mimicry deception? Premising that the word decep- 
tion is not to be taken in animal activities with the same sig- 
nificance accorded to it in ethical discussions, but that it will 
connote more as we advance through the different grades of 
intelligence, it can be affirmed that the phenomena under dis- 
cussion are in their effect real deceptions. ‘‘ Naturally,’’ Grant 
Allen? remarks, ‘‘ there can be no mimicry without a creature 
to deceive; the very conception implies an external nervous 
system to be acted upon, and to be acted upon deceptively.’’ 
Important as is the assumption of similarity in form and color 
in the animal making use of it, not less so from an evolutionary 
standpoint, is the group of associated habits developed to give 
it a proper stage setting and without which indeed the masquer 
would assume a vain role. 

In the lower forms exhibiting mimicry the motor aspect is 
of a simple reflex type and the deception involved is uncon- 
scious. As Morgan® says, ‘‘ Mimicry is biological not psy- 
chological.’’ —The Kollima butterfly, mentioned by Bates, whose 


1Naturalist on Amazons. Letter to Bates. Memoirs. 
2Grant Allen: Art. Mimicry, Encyc. Brit. 
’Morgan C. Lloyd: In. Com. Psych., p 97. 
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folded wings exactly resemble dead leaves when alighting, 
feels the innate necessity of alighting only among dead leaves 
of its own color. So also the long green pipe-fish, with its 
prehensile tail, clings only to green seaweed, for only then is its 
color protective. So the green lizard seeks the grass and the 
brown lizard the sand. In these associated habits is found the 
basis for calling mimicry deception. 

A group of phenomena of an apparently self-preservative 
character is the so-called death feigning of certain animals. 
Among those animals possessing the characteristic have been 
named, spiders, coleopters, caterpillars, snakes, turtles, fishes, 
numerous birds, and several mammals, among which are the 
monkeys, foxes, opossums, and possibly red squirrels. Hudson* 
says, ‘‘ When a fox is caught in a trap or run down by dogs, 
he fights savagely at first, but by and by relaxes his efforts, 
drops on the ground and apparently yields up the ghost. The 
deception is so well carried out that dogs are constantly taken 
in by it, and no one not previously acquainted with the clever 
trick of nature, but would at once pronounce the creature dead. 
Now, when in this condition of feigning death, I am quite sure 
that the animal does not altogether lose consciousness. It is 
exceedingly difficult to discover any evidence of life in the opos- 
sum, but when one withdraws a little way from the feigning fox 
and watches him very attentively, a slight opening of the eye 
may be detected and, finally, when left to himself, he does not 
recover and start up like an animal that has been stunned, but 
slowly and cautiously raises his head first, and only gets up 
when his foes are at a safe distance.’’ He states that in some 
cases the swoon comes on before the animal has been touched. 

Without going into the merits of the controversy which is 
still unsettled, as to whether the activity in question is of a 
cataleptic nature as Couch, Preyer, and others maintaiu, or is 
a true manifestation of instinct, the writer inclines to the latter 
side of the case. From all the data at hand the trait under 
discussion appears to be a serious stratagem evolved to serve 
ausefulend. Among those holding this view is Lloyd Morgan,’ 
who thinks the collapse of extreme dread has its protective 
value in the case of animals that sham dead and that it has 
been organized through natural selection into an instinctive 
response of stillness and limpness and that ‘‘ the same stimulus 
may give rise at the same time to instinctive reactions and to the 
visceral reaction essential to emotion, the two inseparably con- 
nected in origin. The result is that the instinctive data and 
emotional data are simultaneously presented to consciousness 
and their association is of the closest possible nature. With 


1Hudson, W.H.: The Naturalist in La Platte, p. 202. 
2Morgan: Habit and Instinct, p. 206. 
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the growth of experience this constant association is yet fur- 
ther strengthend and the motor and visceral effects are yet 
further consolidated, so that each tends to supplement and 
re-enforce the other.’’ 

A group of deceptions serving for the protection of the species 
is to be observed in the case of many creatures not sufficiently 
strong to fight off enemies. It is a well known trait of cer- 
tain birds to flutter off the nest when disturbed and by simula- 
ting a broken wing to draw the intruder away from the eggs or 
young, flying away when at a safe distance with no pretense 
of lameness. ‘‘ Such tactics,’? Lloyd Morgan’ remarks, ‘‘ are 
not restricted to one or two species. They are common, no 
doubt, with diversities of detail to such different birds as grouse, 
pigeons, lapwings, rails, avocets, pipets, ducks, buntings and 
warblers.’’ Among American birds the habit has been ob- 
served in the case of several species of the partridge family, 
doves, vesper sparrows, whippoorwills, bobolinks, the plovers, 
rails, and allied species. ‘The simulation of helplessness is a 
perfect device, at least so far as dogs are concerned. They 
seem never to get too old or too wise to start a pursuit. The 
impulse to react at sight-of the fluttering bird is too strong to 
be resisted. Many ingenious variations of this instinct exist 
among other species. Clever ruses are alsoemployed by many 
to conceal the nest. The care of the turkey hen to hide her 
nest and the various artifices she employs to throw a watcher 
off the clue, no one knows better than the farmer’s boy who 
has been set the task of tracing her to the nest. 

Wild animals, whose very existence hangs on the continued 
exercise of craft or strategic skill, can be cited endlessly in illus- 
tration of the fact that the battle is not always to the strong, 
but that life is very largely a war of wits. Everywhere we see 
the cunning devices used in attack and the counter devices of 
escape. They but emphasize the general fact that these decep- 
tions are not sporadic cases; special developments for the pro- 
tection of a few species making use of them. A deeper insight 
into the underlying forces maintaining the equilibrium in the 
vast complexus of animal life must be gained before a positive 
statement is warranted, but from the fact that they are the nor- 
mal reaction of most animals under conditions tending to lessen 
well-being, or safety, it seems not too hypothetical to say that 
the impulse to deceive is a general expression of a biological 
principle existing throughout the animal world, and that it is 
a very large factor in the push upward. 

Domesticated animals have all preserved this tendency to fall 
back on deception when comfort is threatened, as several hun- 
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dred observations which the writer has gathered show. On a 
census of these the dog seems, from the number and versatility 
of its tricks, to be the chief trickster in the animal world, proba- 
bly because he is most open to observations of this sort. 

Popularly it is thought that the dog in many cases is guilty 
of conscious deception. While it is, perhaps, safer on the whole, 
to explain, as Morgan’ does, most of the observed deceptions as 
due to associations formed in sense-experience, it is, neverthe- 
less, only fair to leave the judgment unexpressed regarding a 
large number of instances seeming to show a conscious intent 
to deceive. It is not so easy to believe there is no actual decep- 
tion in cases like this described by Groos.*, He says: ‘‘I once 
saw one (dog) drop a piece of bread that he would not eat on the 
ground and lie down on it, then with an air of great innocence 
pretend to be looking for it.’’ 

From a summary of more than one hundred cases of canine 
craft the only point here emphasized is the fact of their selfish 
content. In families where the dog-churn was used, it was 
common for the motive power to absent himself early on the 
morning of churning day and hide out till night. To avoid 
being put out at night dogs and cats also will frequently hide in 
a dark room or behind furniture as the regular time approaches. 
They conceal themselves, also, to avoid baths or anything un- 
pleasant. If unwilling to chase a cat that has given him proof of 
her prowess, or to do any distasteful task, the dog makes a great 
pretense of not knowing what is desired of him, but he assumes 
an anxiety to know; when spoken to sharply, however, he 
goes with a conscious guilty air and does what is required of 
him. When an old dog has been roughly used in play by a 
boy, or when busy with his bone or aware that he is to be shut 
up or sent after the cows or punished, he makes use of the child- 
ish resource of pretending not to hear. Often when caught in 
flagrante delicto the dog employs various means of avoiding 
chastisement. A terrier of superior intelligence, owned by the 
writer, at such times tried to change the subject by assuming a 
mood of frolicksome gaiety and executing a series of comical 
antics calculated to give a suggestion of amity. Frequently’ 
when scolded, like the King Charles spaniel cited by Romanes, 
the dog pretends to be very lame or in great pain. ‘This dodge 
is especially tried where he has gained sympathy from a former 
wound. lLameness is also feigned by dogs wishing to ride in a 
vehicle, as it is by children wishing to be carried. 

Many of these tricks of the dog and other domesticated ani- 
mals seem far removed from the instinctive deceptions of wild 


1Morgan C. Lloyd: In. Com. Psych., p. 371. 
2Groos: The Play of Animals, p. 297. 
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animals. ‘The essence of the act, however, appears to be the 
same, being an effort to better adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings to increase their own comfort or pleasure, and, as 
such, are surely based on the old tendencies brought down from 
a former wild state. 

If the statement that in some one of the lower animals may be 
found the germ of every human faculty is correct, then it seems 
not unreasonable to expect that activities so general and so 
important, as those just described, will have large place in the 
higher realm of life, or plainly that human deceptions will be 
found to possess the same instinctive character. 


DECEPTIONS IN CHILDREN. 


Of a collection of more than three hundred observations of 
spontaneous fooling or deceiving by children, a large majority 
were found to relate to children under three years of age. The 
cases exhibit an almost half and half ratio between the rubrics 
of spontaneous play activity and deceitful acts which involve an 
element of selfishness. A study of the latter group shows clearly 
the kinship existing between animal and child life. Children 
instinctively make the same responses to conditions affecting 
their pleasure or well-being, oftentimes in the identical form. 
Numerous cases show the use that is made of the ‘‘ ostrich 
trick.’’ ‘‘A little girl, past one year old, continued to chew 
paper whenever she could get it, notwithstanding her punish- 
ment. She used to stand up with her face to the wall chewing 
paper, evidently thinking because she saw no one, no one saw 
her, for if any one came and turned her around she would try 
to hide the paper which was left.’’ Another forbidden to eat 
green fruit ‘‘ lay down by the fence with the pear under her, 
perhaps thinking she would escape observation.’’ This trait 
appears in various forms, and precedes real hiding which comes 
later. Shutting the eyes is common, holding the hand or an 
article before the eyes, and hiding the face in some one’s lap or 
shoulder. Babies when frightened or diffident, or sometimes 
when scolded, hide the face on the mother’s shoulder. So when 
tickled the face is hidden or eyes closed possibly as a means of 
escape from the annoyance. It is well known that sensitive 
dogs when scolded will hide their eyes in their paws or close 
them, and it may be for the same reason. 

It is hard to analyze the action, but it seems evident tha to 
the child the world comes and goes at will with the opening or 
shutting of the eyes. When he shuts his eyes he makes it 
dark, so that no one cansee. This limiting reality to the range 
of his own vision may become the basis of various attempts 
at deception. This resource is employed to escape punish- 
ment for a fault, as in the instance where a child had cut the 
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table cloth into strips: ‘‘ when her mother discovered her she 
threw the shears down and covered her head with her arms.’’ 
In clashes of personality, where children do not wish to be 
compelled to drop what they are engaged in, or to comply 
with distasteful commands, where censure is expected, and in 
many similar cases they refuse to answer when called or they 
hide. 

Fear of punishment is the motive for the invention of many 
lies and acts of deceit, as most persons can testify, who will run 
back in memory over the events of their childhood. Some 
children committing a fault resort to tactics similar to those of 
the dog mentioned above. They take to kissing and caressing. 
Pretended illness often follows the doing of an act for which 
punishment is expected, though doubtless in the case of sensi- 
tive children it may at times become real enough. Where there 
is a desire to enlist sympathy or attract attention, or where 
pleasant remedies, such as wintergreen are used, this pretense 
iscommon. Later if school life is disliked, the child makes a 
great pretense of being ill, but will still be able to play around 
allday. On this point Dr. Hall’ remarks: ‘‘ The long list of 
headaches, nosebleeds, stomachaches, etc., feigned to get out 
of or to avoid going to school, of false excuses for absences and 
tardiness, the teacher especially, if disliked, being so often ex- 
ceptionally fair game for all the arts of deception, all this seems 
generally prevalent. This class of lies ease children over so 
many hard places in life and are convenient covers for weakness 
and even vice.’’ With school age the child enters upon a new 
life. He begins a struggle with social forces before unknown 
to him. His mental activities now find a wider scope and a 
fuller development, and along with a growing intelligence the 
deceptions become more complex, though still plainly of the 
same instinctive character. ‘They are in all essential respects 
the same as those of animals and young children. They are 
the outgrowths of impulses directly or indirectly self-preserva- 
tive and to go no further back, are doubtless reminiscent of 
man’s life in past ages when chiefly by his nimble wit he could 
survive in the war of all against all. 

There is little need to follow these deceptions up to their 
adult form. They crop out in every phase of our community 
life as a manifestation of the instinct to gain power or wealth 
and all that they make possible, and if indeed the present shows 
this tendency in an unusual degree, as Mantagazza? and others 
assert, it is because the conditions of life are becoming more 
difficult and by reason of the sterner competition are forcing 


1Hall, G. S.: Children’s Lies. Am. Jour. Psych., Vol. III, No. 1. 
2Mantagazza: The Tartuffian Age. Nordau: Die Luegen. 
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man to rely to a greater extent upon those innate animal im- 
pulses which the canons of morality among civilized races 
condemn. 

Our commercial life is redolent of fraud from our gigantic 
infant industries with their specious pleas of inability to com- 
pete with foreigners, to the small grocer who is made by Puck 
to ask the clerk if he has sanded the sugar, larded the butter, 
and gravelled the coffee, and on being answered in the affirma- 
tive tells him to come into prayers. The political corruption 
in our large cities, the peculiar methods by which United States 
senators frequently gain their seats, and even the struggle for 
supremacy or survival between nations—not always carried on 
by force in the field, but by crafty diplomats intriguing behind 
closed doors to form combinations against the peace and pros- 
perity of their neighbors—all this is commonplace. Yet a large 
view of these deceptions as of the others presented justifies the 
assertion, that they are of a piece throughout. 


RELATION OF DECEPTION TO CONJURING. 


The statement was made on a previous page that conjuring 
is based on two atavistic tendencies: The one which appears in 
nature as a general instinct to deceive has been sufficiently set 
forth. It yet remains to establish the other assertion, which 
was in effect, that primitive conjuring was the deceptive per- 
formances of priests become miracle by the religious superstitions 
of a deluded people. 

The evolution of the sacred conjurer is made possible by the 
animistic tendencies of all savage peoples, among whom is de- 
veloped a belief in spiritual beings of an elementary sort inhab- 
iting stones, trees, animals or men. Extraordinary powers of 
body or mind in an individual, are due to an incarnate spirit— 
an ancestral ghost. Hence, arises the general doctrine of inspi- 
ration. Existing primitive races still believe that the priest 
when inspired ceases to act or speak as a voluntary agent, but 
moves and speaks as entirely under supernatural influence. 
From inspiration to divination is but ashort step. It is simply 
the inspired man using his power for particular ends. His 
power as an exorcist arises from the belief that the priest by 
the aid of good spirits may eject the spirit of an enemy which 
has entered a man’s body. This power proves available for 
other purposes. He asks why not revenge himself on enemies 
or invoke the spirit’s aid in other matters of advantage to him- 
self? There is thus initiated sorcery’ and thaumaturgy. 

Up to what stage self-deception is an element in religious con- 
juring it is not easy tosay. That it should be present to some 


1Herbert Spencer: Data of Sociology, Vol. I, Chap. 18. 
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degree among modern savages is not surprising when regard is 
had to the means of attaining to the office of priest. This, among 
nearly all savage peoples, is gained through the practice of some 
form of shamanism. This state may be brought on by fasting, 
the use of drugs, whirling, dancing, singing, beating drums or 
other means of producing abnormal excitement—the condition 
of inspiration. Since, however, it is also the ‘‘ mise en scene’’ 
for the innumerable deceptions practiced upon their deluded 
followers, there must, in general, grow up a very large element 
of conscious fraud; but where self-deception leaves off and con- 
cious deception begins it is impossible to distinguish. 

The psychological reasons impelling to priestly conjuring are all 
those motivated by the struggle for poweranywhere. Power per- 
mits of revenge; it brings wealth and a host of euphoriac concomi- 
tants, such as pride of position, reverence, homage, praise and 
other elements tending to exalt personality. That it is a means to 
wealth is seen in many tribes of the present day. ‘‘Among the 
Zulus’ the spirit doctors discharge a sacerdotal function, offering 
up sacrifices for which their mercenary spirit leads them to de- 
mand good pay. ‘‘ These crafty izanusi do not go into Hades 
(when giving oracles) for nothing. A large fat ox is gen- 
erally the reward and often a goat beside.’’ ‘Tylor,? speaking 
of the priest as conjurer in connection with ceremonial ordinan- 
ces says: ‘‘more usually it is the priest who as minister of the 
deities has the lion’s share of the offering or the sole privilege of 
consuming them; from the Figian priest who watches for the 
turtle and puddings apportioned to his god; and the West 
African priest who carries the allowances of food sent to the 
local spirits of mountain, or river or grove, which food he eats 
himself as the river’s proxy, to the Brahmin who receives for 
the divine ancestor the oblation of a worshipper who has no 
sacred fire to consume it. ‘For there is no difference between 
the fire and a Brahman, such is the judgment declared by them 
who know the Veda.’’’ Among the Andaman? Islanders ‘‘ the 
priest inculcates the belief that he can bring sickness or death 
upon those who fail to show their belief in him in some substantial 
form.’’ In Australia‘ the business is profitably worked by one 
sorcerer charming bits of quartz into the victim’s body so that 
another has to be sent for to get them out. This imposture is 
interesting because in various forms it is common in nearly all 
parts of the world. The articles generally extracted are bones, 
bits of wood, stones, lizards and balls of hair. 

Besides its material benefits the calling of the conjurer min- 


1Tyler |.: ‘‘ Forty Years among the Zulus,”’ p, Ioo. 

2Tylor: Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 379. 

§Man, E. H.: Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. 
‘Grey’ s Journal of Travel, Vol. II, p. 337. 
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isters to his self-importance. With all this priestly class there 
appears a love of showing off and filling the public eye, just as 
with the Flagellants who pretended to lash the blood from their 
own backs, or of the Fakirs of India who are such because of 
the distinction it gives them. Self-advertising is not the least 
of the conjurer’s gifts whether ancient or modern. ‘There is 
apparently, much more in the priests’ impudent assertion of 
power than in their actual manifestation of it, as many of their 
feats are exceedingly trivial. But like every act of deception 
they seem to contain a pleasureable element. It may be true 
as Groos' says it is of all animal play that the pleasure is in 
satisfying an instinct and in being a cause. The evidence for 
the pleasure in modern conjuring is not hard to find. Robert 
Houdin constantly refers to its fascination. It has been said of 
Hermann that he was never so happy as when he went to 
orphan asylums or about the streets playing his tricks on chil- 
dren, policemen and shopkeepers. Kellar also assures the writer 
that his profession possesses an intense fascination for him. 

Among the people of remotest antiquity the most unique de- 
ceptions the meager history of the times reveals are those per- 
formed under the guise of religion. Priestcraft and thauma- 
turgy, the first including the second, always held in view one 
great end: namely, the acquisition of power, veneration and 
obedience. To its attainment no scruple was permitted to restrict 
the means. All the resources of legerdemain, cabalistic rites 
and imposture of every sort were employed, besides natural 
phenomena and the facts of true science. All were given a sem- 
blance of the supernatural and were invested with an inviolable 
secrecy maintained by the use of a particular language, figura- 
tive expressions, emblems and allegories, and a dramatic setting 
such as the construction of their temples made possible. All 
combining to form a veil of mystery and acting powerfully to 
paralyze the critical faculty of minds not too acute in that naive 
age. 

The priests of antiquity were the conservators of learning. 
They alone possessed the highest knowledge, zealously pre- 
served from profanation in the service of the gods by an impene- 
trable mystery. Indeed, it is only in comparatively recent 
times that knowledge has been allowed to filter out to the 
common people. Even Pythagoras and Plato did not believe 
in the fitness of the vulgar to receive truth. The priests 
exploited the secrets of science for a thousand years, at least, 
to maintain their religion and their own power. In the Chris- 
tian era, on the contrary, as Andrew D. White* has shown, for 


1Groos: Play of Animals. 
2 White, Andrew D.: Warfare of Science and Religion. 
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fifteen hundred years science was completely smothered by the 
antagonism of the church and regarded as sorcery. 

The preliminary chapters of a history of the sciences must 
show their magical origin; while a history of old forms of thau- 
maturgical art, on the other hand, is a history of the origin of 
science. And not the least interesting fact connected with either 
is in showing how arts which come into common use may pass 
for divination and magic so long as the secret of their operation 
is the knowledge of but a few individuals. The oldest traces of 
magic are found in the records of Egypt, Chaldea and Baby- 
lonia. Among these nations sorcery and magical astrology are 
as old as their history. Astrology is well called the mother of 
science, for while it is true that the Chaldeans studied the stars 
for purposes of conjuration, their observations led to the science 
of astronomy. Medicine is also discovered to have had a mag- 
ical origin. According to Sprengel,’ ‘‘ The highest healing 
power which acts not through palpable means, but by the aid 
of the will,was practiced by the priests of the highest rank; they 
were the soothsayers and sages, and knew how to produce many 
supernatural effects.’’ They declared that the means to be used 
and the issue were revealed through prophecies. ‘‘In Egypt, 
more than in any other country, we find that physic is connected 
with religion and the priesthood.’’ 

Some of the positive sciences had their birth in the temples 
of the ancient religions. The miracles performed during the 
initiatory rites of the sacred mysteries are to be explained as 
physical and chemical effects. From descriptions which have 
come down to us of the phantasmagorial procession of the divini- 
ties we can easily discern the use of the principles of optics. Sir 
David Brewster’ says on this subject that there can be little 
doubt that the concave mirror was the principal instrument 
used in connection with the pretended apparitions of the gods 
and goddesses in the ancient temples. In the scanty refer- 
ences to these apparitions which we possess is clearly seen the 
traces of an optical illusion. Pliny mentions that in the ancient 
temples of Hercules at Tyre there was a certain seat made of 
a consecrated stone ‘‘ from which the gods arose.’’ A®sculapius 
was often exhibited to his worshippers in his temple at Ephesus 
in a similar manner. Jamblicus tells us that the priests showed 
the gods to the people in the midst of smoke, the smoke evi- 
dently serving as a background on which to project the reflected 
images. *® 


1Sprengel: Geschichte der Arzneikunde, Vol. I, p. 71. 

2Brewster: Letters on Natural Magic. 

* For the reference to this phase of Magic see Ennemoser, History of 
Magic; Lenormant, Chaldean Magic and Sorcery ; White, Andrew D., 
Warfare of Religion and Science; Lehman, A., Aberglaube und Zau- 
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The science of acoustics also furnished the ancient sorcerers 
with some of their best effects. The imitation of thunder in 
some of their subterranean temples could not fail to indicate 
the presence of a supernatural agent. The golden virgins whose 
voices resounded through the temple of Delphos; the stone from 
the river Pactolus whose trumpet notes scared the robbers from 
the treasure which it guarded; the speaking-head which uttered 
its oracular responses at Lesbos; and the vocal statue of Mem- 
non, which began at the break of day to accost the rising sun; 
the statues of the gods and the walls near them, discovered by 
explorers, possessing secret passages by which the priests could 
enter to deliver the oracles, are a few cases of this sort. 

The principles of hydrostatics also were available in the work 
of magical deception. ‘The marvellous fountain which Pliny 
describes in the Island of Andros as discharging wine for seven 
days and water during the rest of the year; the spring of 
oil which broke out in Rome to welcome the return of Augus- 
tus from the Sicilian war; the three empty urns which filled 
themselves with wine at the annual feast of Bacchus in the city 
of Elis; the weeping statues and the perpetual lamps of the 
ancients, were all the obvious effects of the principle of the equi- 
librium and pressure of fluids. 

Chemical agents seem to have been used, if ancient litera- 
ture is to be relied on for information. We recall the vengeance 
wreaked by Medea by means of her chemical jacket. Many 
examples of self-kindling altars are given, the explanation of 
which, as advanced by Salverte,’ is that a petroleum or naphtha 
product was used, such as is still found in certain regions of 
that country. The apparent miracle which was worked in the 
sanctuary at Gnotia, where the incense kindled of itself in honor 
of the gods, and of which Horace and Pliny are so incredulous, 
was a feat easily to be compassed by the priestly jugglers. 

A similar explanation will serve for the cases observed by 
Pausanius in two cities of Lydia, the inhabitants of which, 
subjected to the yoke of the Persians had embraced the religion 
of the Magi. ‘‘Inachapel,’’ he says, ‘‘is an altar upon which 
there are always ashes that in color do not resemble any others. 
The Magi placed some wood upon the altar and invoked I know 
not what gods by orisons taken from a book written in a barbar- 
ous language unknown to the Greeks. The wood soon ignited 
of itself without fire and the flame of it was very brilliant.’ 


We have now finished the portion of this study specially de- 
voted to the serious deceptions of conjuring. Under various 


berei; Frost, Lives of the Conjurers; and Hopkins, Magic and Stage 
Illusions. 
1Salverte, E.: The Occult Science, etc. 
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forms not always distinctly religious, except in so far as all 
superstition is akin to religion, they continue down to the middle 
ages. Indeed history reveals how the destinies of a nation 
were in more than one instance subject to the scheming of a 
conjurer in the king’s closet. They are in evidence in the 
performances of the latter part of that strange romantic 
eighteenth century of skepticism and credulity when the rotten 
fabric of French society was about to crumble under the storm 
of revolution. The society of the time, with overwrought 
imagination, hungering for miracles, offered themselves to every 
impostor as ready victims. Charles Kingsley says that this 
period ‘‘ which is usually held to be the most materialistic of 
epochs, was, in fact, a most spiritualistic one.’’ Imbert Saint 
Amand,’ says ‘‘ The mania for the supernatural, the rage for the 
marvellous, prevailed in the last years of the eighteenth century 
which had wantonly derided every sacred thing. Never were the 
Rosicrucians, the adepts, sorcerers, and prophets so numerous, 
and sorespected. Serious and educated men, magistrates, court- 
iers, declared themselves eye-witnesses of alleged miracles. When 
Cagliostro came to France he found the ground prepared for 
his magical operations. A society eager for distractions, and 
emotions, indulged to every form of extravagance necessarily 
welcomed such a man and hailed him as its guide.’’ Cagliostro 
was the last great pretender to magic and sorcery, and also the 
forerunner of our modern spirit mediums, who exhibit a phase 
of deception which will be noticed to some extent in the second 
part of this study which deals with modern conjuring. He 
raised the shades of the illustrious dead, told fortunes, predicted 
lucky numbers in the lottery, transmuted metals, and founded 
occult lodges of Egyptian masonry for the regeneration of man- 
kind. He manufactured elixirs of life, and reaped an abundant 
harvest by professing the art of making old people young. He 
pretended to be of great age; saw Rome burned under Nero, 
and witnessed the crucifixion of Christ. 


II. 


MODERN CONJURING. 


Modern conjuring is motivated in large part by the same 
elements appearing in other play. It is doing for entertainment 
what once was regarded as serious miracle. This is true, how- 
ever, only of conjuring proper. The shows of the spiritualistic 
mediums are still as of old deceptions of a serious nature. 

The history of conjuring for entertainment takes us back at 
least to the middle ages where jugglers in connection with 


1Saint Amand, Imbert: Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old 
Régime. 
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their acts of skill exhibited many curious feats at fairs and on 
the streets. During the eighteenth century the conjurers came 
into greater estimation with the public, and gave performances 
from the stage, while the jugglers were left to an itinerant and 
more obscure life. 

Many of the pieces of modern performers were presented by 
the wizards of the last century. Sechel’s print of Bartholomew 
Fair for 1732 shows Falkes to have been the great conjurer of 
the time. He exhibited among other things the now famous 
‘* flower trick ’’ of the Indian conjurers. A swarm of conjurers 
during the last half of the century strove for recognition. One 
of this fraternity described by Cowper was Katterfelto ‘‘ with 
his hair on end at his own wonders, wondering for his bread.’’ 
They dealt largely in feats of dexterity with cards, numbers, 
dice, rings, etc., and also found profit in the exhibition of au- 
tomata. A new epoch began with Pinetti, 1783. His tricks 
were invented by him, and from that time until Houdin came 
upon the stage, false bottom tricks, of which there were above 
forty, were much in vogue. The greatest reform in the art of 
conjuring was effected by the genius of Robert Houdin. What- 
ever advancement has been made since his time has been along 
the lines laid down by him, and are largely the result of the 
growth of science. Prior to his day the wizards draped 
their tables to the floor, making of them hiding places for con- 
federates. He used an undraped center table, and two light 
stands at the sides. He discarded the long flowing robes of his 
predecessors and appeared in evening dress. Since his time no 
first-class performer has dared to return to the former mode. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONJURING DECEPTIONS. 


The plan employed in the classification of the tricks is taken 
from the standpoint of the performer, having regard to the 
means used in working the illusion. A grouping according to 
the psychical processes involved was not possible for the reason 
that somewhat the same elements entered into a majority of the 
illusions. A strict psychological classification that suggested 
itself as possible was a division into (1) Positive illusions—in 
which the spectator believes he sees something which does not 
take place—an example of which is the thrown card disappear- 
ing in the air. (2) Negative illusions, or those feats in which 
the changes are made but are unseen by the spectator. The 
division would have no practical value as all but a very small 
number are found in the second division. 

The list presented is not exhaustive but contains the majority 
of the better known illusions, and at least is sufficient to repre- 
sent the different classes. Nothing more is claimed for it. It 
is apparent that many tricks could be classified under several 
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heads; in general, however, their place was determined by the 
most predominant feature.’ 


TRICKS INVOLVING SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 


Optical Illusions. 1-234. Modern Black Art. 2-55. Cabaret du Néant or 
Tavern of the Dead. 2-61. Amphitrite. 2-63. The Mystery of Dr. Lynn. 
2-81. Houdin’s Magic Cabinet. 2-520. Gone. 5-60. Maid of Athens. 
6-31. Denstone’s Metempsychosis. 7-136. The Mermaid’s Head. 2-60. 
The Three-headed Woman. 2-69. The Talking Head. 2-69. The Liv- 
ing Half-woman. 2-72. She. 2-79. The Queen of Flowers. 2-77. The 
Decapitated Princess. Stella, a variant of above. 2-84. The Mystic 
Maze. 2-86. The Platinized Glass Illusion. 2-88. Marguerite and 
Faust. 5-21. The Vanished Mirror and Spectral Demon. 5-32. Birth 
of Venus. 5-49. The Water and Ink Trick. 5-50. Valensin’s Fish- 
bowl Trick. 5-5. The Blackboard Feat. 2-523. The Spider and the 
Fly. 7-46. Spirit Medium Reading Question by Means of Mirrors. 
9-53. The Cards Revealed by the Looking-glass. 

Acoustics. 2-102. The Invisible Woman. 2-103. The Magic Harps. 
5-30. The Spirit Bell. 4-91. Poe’s Raven in the Garland of Thebes. 
4-36. Kellar’s New Karmos. 2-170. Animated Puppets. 9-222. The 
Mesmerized Watch. 9-159. A coin being spun upon the table to tell 
blindfold whether it falls head or tail upwards. 

Electrical. 7-62. The Educated Fly. 7-77. Spirit Telegraphy. 2-96. 
The Neo-occultism. 2-100. The Mask of Balsamo. 3-109. The Obe- 
dient Padlock. 3-114. The Demon Candlesticks. 3-122. The Spiritual- 
istic Cash Box. 3-130. The Magic Clock. 3-135. Spirit Chirography. 
9-483. The Light and Heavy Chest. 9-485. Spirit Rapping, The Magic 
Bell, The Magic Drum and many variations. 

Chemical. 3-71. The Enchanted Sun Glass. 3-79. The Mysterious 
Goblet. 3-87. The Miniature Inferno. 3-98. The Strange Disappear- 
ance. 2-108 The Magic Rosebush. 7-7. Invisible Writing Brought 
out on a Single Slate. 7-11. Spirit Writing. 7-43. The Caustic Pencil 
Trick. 7-49. Spirit Writing on Held Slate. 7-51. Reading Questions 
in Sealed Envelopes. 7-132. The Mysterious Vase. 5-37. Blood and 
Water Trick. 5-39. Wine, Ink and Blueing Trick. 2-134. The Wine 
Changed to Water. 5-8. Transmigration of Smoke. 4-30. Spirit Pict- 
ures. 5-34. ASpirit Vision. 5-57. TheFlashof Flame. 5-58. Balloon 
Production. 

Mechanical Tricks (many of them with sleight of hand features). 
1-149. The Magic Card Bottle. 1-152. All Nations in one Bottie. 1-208. 
The Magi’s Wand. 1-230. The Indian Mail. 1-245. The Enchanted 
Organ. 1-261. TheCocoon. 2-27. Vanity Fair. 2-31. After the Flood. 
2-34. The Magic Palanquin. 2-35. Cassadoga Propaganda. 2-39. The 
Appearing and Disappearing Lady. 2-44. The Mysterious Trunk. 
2-46. The Indian Basket Trick. 2-89. Trilby. 2-91. The ‘‘ Haunted 
Swing.”’ 2-136. The Sand Frame Trick. 2-137. Houdin’s Magic Ball. 
2-367. Psycho. Mechanical Chess-player. 2-369. The Kempelen Chess 
Player. 2-374. The Juggling Automaton. 2-376. The Toy Artist. 


1In the classification the first number given refers to the book, and 
the second to the page where found. No.1. Burlingame, ‘‘ Hermann, 
the Magician.’”’ No. 2. Hopkins, ‘‘ Magic, Stage Illusions and Scien- 
tific Diversions.’’ No. 3. Hopkins, ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Magic.’’ 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6. Burlingame, ‘‘Tricks of Magic’’ in three vols. No. 
7. Robinson, ‘‘ Spirit Slate-writing.”’ No.8. ‘‘ Revelations of a Spirit 
Medium.” No.9. Hoffmann, ‘‘ Modern Magic,’’ No. 10. Hoffmann, 
‘* More Magic.”’ 
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2-519. The Magic Table. 3-29. The Flight of the Timepieces. 3-47. 
The Magical Balance. 3-56. The Salem Seamstress. 4-6. Mephisto’s 
Glass Cylinder. 4-14. Ice Freezing Extraordinary. 4-18. The Mag- 
netized Chair. 4-29. The Mystery of L’Hassa. 4-31. Shrine of Koomra 
Sami. 4-34. Great Mahatma Miracle. 4-81. The Mango Tree Trick. 
4-85. Rapid Transit. 4-87. The Oriental Barrel Mystery. 4-87. The 
Artist’s Dream. 4-92. Samuel’s Cartomantic Floral Charm. 4-92. 
Flowers Transformed. 5-8. Instantaneous Flower Production. 5-29. 
Magical Appearance of Bouquet. 5-30. The Changing Cards. 5-33. The 
Magical Monk. 5-33. Artistic Metagenesis. 5-34. Fortune Telling 
Coin Tumbler. 5-35. Another Artist’s Dream. 5-39. Flowers of Yaggi. 
5-40. Egyptian Incubator. 5-42. Boxand Die Trick. 5-50. Appleand 
Orange Trick. 5-51. Comical Box. 5-53. Flowers fromaCone. 5-54. 
Inexhaustible Box. 5-62. Vivisection. 6-1. Buatier’s Human Cage. 
6-11. Maskelyne’s Spiritualistic Couch. 6-19. The Climbing Ring. 
7-53. To Answer Questions Written and Kept in Pocket. 7-74. Houdin’s 
Floating Piano and Performer. 7-101. Horatio Eddy’s Light Seance. 
7-110. The Wire Cage Test. 7-143. Cupid Lighter Than a Butterfly. 
9-139. Tricks Performed by Means of the Changing Card Boxes. 9-187. 
The Vanishing Coin Box, The Rattle Box, and many others on the false 
bottom principle. 9-195. Lamouchoir du Diable. 9-202. The Miracu- 
lous Casket. 9-203. The Coin Wand. 9-215. The Watch Mortar and 
the Magic Pistol. 9-217. The Snuff Box Vase. 9-220. The Watch Tar- 
get. 9-234. The Magic Rose. 9-246. The Burning Globe. 9-258. The 
Magic Laundry. 9-296. The Red and Black Ball Vase Vanish, many 
variants. 9-330. The Pillars’of Solomon. 9-333. The Magic Coffin. 
-335. The Bran and Orange Trick. 9-337. The Rice, Cone, and Orange 
rick. 9-342. The Magic Mill. 9-372. The Bowl of Ink Changed to 
Clear Water. 9-373. The Inexhaustible Bottle. 9-377. The New Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 0-380. The Box of Bran Transformed to a Bottle of 
Wine. 9-385. To Fire Borrowed Rings from a Pistol and Make Them 
Pass into a Goblet filled with Bran, the Bran disappearing and being 
found elsewhere. 9-388. The Coffee Trick. 9-400. The Rose in a Glass 
Vase. 9-424. The Vanishing Canary Bird and Cage. 9-435. The Passee- 
Passee Trick. 9-454. The Fairy Star and the Card Bouquet. 9-458. The 
Demon’s Head. 9-462. The Magic Picture Frame. 9-467. The Magic 
Picture and the Chosen Cards. 9-468. The Magic Portfolio. 9-469. 
The Glove Column. 9-539. Zoe. 9-540. Fan Fare. 10-368. The Inex- 
haustible Punch Bowl. 10-428. The Shower of Gold. 


TRICKS INVOLVING UNUSUAL ABILITY, SUPERIOR INFORMA- 
TION, ETC. 


Mathematical. 9-42. To Discover a Given Card. 9-47. The Four 
Packets of Cards Having been formed Face Downward on the Table to 
Discover the Total Value of the Undermost Cards. 9-52. To Make a 
Card Thought of Appear at Such Number in the Pack as Another Per- 
son Shall Name. 9-53. To Guess Four Cards Thought of by Different 
Persons. 9-54. The Pairs Repaired. 9-55. Another Method of Discov- 
ering a Card Thought of. 9-59. A Congress of Court Cards. 9-104. 
A Row of Cards Being Placed Face Downwards on the Table to Indi- 
cate by Turning Up One of Them How Many of Such Cards Have Dur- 
ing Your Absence Been Transferred From One End of the Row to the 
other. 9-160. Odd or Even, or the Mysterious Addition. 9-265. To 
Turn Up a Domino Whose Points Shall Indicate How Many Have Been 
Moved in Your Absence. 9-267. The Dominoes Being Arranged in a 
Row to Name Blindfolded the End Numbers of the Row. 9-269. To 
Name Without Seeing Them the Points of a Pair of Dice. 9-213. To 
Indicate on the Dial of a Watch the Hour Secretly Thought of by 
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Any of the Company. 9-560. The Q Trick. 10-237. The Expunged 
Numeral. 10-241. To Predict the Sum of Five Rows of Figures. 

Code or Confederate. 2-184. Mental Magic. 2-197. Silent Thought 
Transference, Number One. 2-199. Thought Transference, Number 
Two. 4-61. The Spirit Thinkaphone. 4-63. Tachy Psychography. 
4-65. Hypnognotism. 4-79. Head of Ibykus or Talking Skull. 5-22. 
Thought Reading in Cards. 6-49. Euclid Outdone. 6-41. McLaugh- 
lin’s Thought Reading Trick. 5-6. Giving Number of Banknote in 
Sealed Envelope. 5-57. Magnetic Handkerchief. 9-56. To Guess by 
the Aid of a Passage of Poetry or Prose Such One of Sixteen Cards, as, 
in Your Absence has Been Touched or Selected by the Company. 

Mediumistic Feats. 2-50. Spiritualistic Knots and Ties of Many 
Kinds. 4-22. The Three-knotted Charmed Handkerchief. 4-23. The 
Eglinton Rope Test. 4-24. One of the Davenport Rope Ties. 4-25. 
Braid and Tape Test. 5-59. Eglinton’s Famous Slate Trick. 7-18. 
Spirit Writing With Pencil Thimble. 7-44. Spirit Writing With the 
Toes. 7-52. The Thumb Pencil Writing. 7-86. The Cotton Bandage Test. 
7-105. Slade’s Accordion Trick. 8-144. The Picture Medium. 8-178. 
The Slate Medium and the Sealed Envelopes. 8-184. Dark Circle 
Trick. 9-238. TheVanishing Knots. 10-250. Reading Blindfold. 10-251. 
Dr. Lynn’s Second Sight Trick. 

Superior Information or Ability. 9-47. To Place the Four Kings in 
Different Parts of the Pack aud to Bring them Together by a Simple 
Cut. 9-48. The Four Kings being Placed under the head of One Per- 
son, and the Four Sevens under the Head of Another, to Make Them 
Change Places at Command. 9-50. To Name All the Cards of the Pack 
in Succession. 9-51. The Cards Being Cut to Tell Whether the Num- 
ber Cut is Odd or Even. 9-51. The Whist Trick, to Deal Yourself All 
the Trumps. 9-57. To Detect Without Confederacy Which of Four 
Cards Has Been Turned Around In Your Absence. 


TRICKS DEPENDING ON A LARGE USE OF FIXED MENTAL 
HABITS IN THE AUDIENCE. 


Sleight-of-Hand With and Without Apparatus. 1-119. Hermann’s 
Best Handkerchief Trick. 1-126. Another Handkerchief Vanish. 1-129. 
The Color-Changing Handkerchief. 1-133. Changing a Handkerchief 
into a Billiard Ball. 1-138. The Multiplying Billiard Ball. 1-139. The 
Chameleon Billiard Ball. 1-141. Samuel’s Improved Chameleon Bil- 
liard Ball. 1-161. The Multiplying Coins. 1-184. The Fish Bowl Pro- 
duction. 1-188. The Flying Cage. 1-194. Chronological Catastrophe. 
1-200. Hermann’s Klingklang Trick. 1-202. The Spirit Calculator. 
1-204. Heavy Weights from a Hat. 1-291. A Comedy of Errors. 2-106. 
The Cone of Flowers. 2-112. The Birth of Flowers. 2-114. To Passa 
Finger Through a Hat. 2-119. The Egg and Hat Trick. 2-122. The 
Dissolving Coin. 2-132. The Invisible Journey of a Glass of Wine. 4-5 
Handkerchief Multiplication. 4-8. The Flight Through Crystals. 4-11. 
Postal Card Trick. 4-15. Programme, Ring, and Envelope Trick. 4-16. 
Bertram’s Programme and Coin Trick. 4-78. Catching Bullets on a 
Plate. 5-19. The Winged Numbers. 5-23. Yank Hoe’s Paper Trick. 
5-24. Cigarette and Card Trick. 5-26. Ornithological Labyrinth of 
Psrplexity. 5-28. Tambourine and Paper Trick. 5-29. Valensin’s Mul- 
tiplying Coins. 5-44. A Coin Sleight. 6-29. The Flying Thimble. 7-128. 
The Miraculous Wine Glasses. 9-214. To Bend a Borrowed Watch 
Backwards and Forwards. 9-240. To Exchange a Borrowed Handker- 
chief for a Substitute. 9-254. Plumes from an Empty Handkerchief. 
9-268. To Change Invisibly the Numbers Shown on Either Face of a 
Pair of Dice. 9-308. The Hundred Goblets from a Hat. 9-325. The Van- 
ishing Gloves. 9-329. Egg Production. 9-163. To Makea Marked Quar. 
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ter and a Penny Wrapped in Separate Handkerchiefs Change Places at 
Command. 9-164. To Make Two Marked Coins Wrapped in Separate 
Handkerchiefs Come Together in One of Them. 9-168.To Pull Four Quar- 
ters Through a Handkerchief. 9-170. To Passa Marked Quarter Into the 
Center of Two Oranges in Succession. 9-172. To Makea Coin Pass Invisi- 
bly from the One Hand to the Other, and Finally Through the Table. 
9-175. To Rub one Penny Into Three. 9-180. The Travelling Counters. 
g-181. The Wandering Coins. 9-227. To Pass a Ring From One Hand 
to Either Finger of the Other Hand. 9-228. To Passa Ring Through 
a Pocket Handkerchief. 9-228. To Pass a Ring Through the Table. 
9-230. To Pass a Ring Invisibly upon the Middle of a Wand, the Ends 
being Held by two of the Spectators. 9-231. The Magic Ball and 
Rings. 9-233. To Pass a Borrowed Ring Intu an Egg. 9-272. Cup and 
Ball Conjuring. Four Movements Necessary: First, to Palm the Ball; 
Second,to Reproduce the Palmed Ball at the End of the Fingers; Third, 
to Secretly Introduce the Palmed Ball Under the Cup; Fourth, to 
Simulate the Action of Placing the Ball Under the Cup. 9-276. To 
Produce a Ball from the Wand, and to Return a Ball Into the Wand. 
9-277. To Pass One Cup Through Another. 9-279. Having Placed a 
Ball Under Each Cup, to Draw it Out Again Without Lifting the Cup. 
g-281. To Make a Ball Travel Invisibly from Cupto Cup. 9-283. Hav- 
ing Placed Two BallsUnder the Middle to Make them PassUnder the Two 
Outer Ones. 9-282. Having Placed a Ball Under Each of the End Cups,to 
Make Them Pass Successively Under the Middle Cup. 9-283. To Pass 
Three Balls in Succession Under OneCup. 9-284. To Place Three Balls, 
One After the Other, Upon the Top of One of the Cups,and to Make Them 
Fall Through the Cup on tothe Table. 9-285. To Pass Three Ballsin Suc- 
cession Upwards Through the Table into One of the Cups. 9-286. To 
Pass Two Balls in Succession from One Cup to Another Without 
Touching Them. 9-287. The Multiplication Pass. 9-288. To Transform 
the Small Balls to Larger Ones. 9-289. To Again Transform the Balls 
to Still Larger Ones. 2-125. Second Sight. 4-19. Slade’s Spirit Knots. 
5-10. Reading Sealed Messages. 7-32. Spirit Writing on Double 
Sealed or Locked Slates. 7-41. Spirit Writing While You Look. 7-49. 
The Slate Exchanged. 7-54. Another Method of Answering Sealed 
Questions. 7-58. Foster’s Mind-Reading Trick. 7-72. The Table Lifter. 
8-147. Slate Writing with Materialized Pencil. 1-221. The Spiritual- 
istic Sack. 2-123. The Spirit Slates. 4-21. Bellechini’s Cabinet Mys- 
tery. 4-27. New Spirit Post. 4-28. Spirit Hand. 5-15. The Original 
Slate Mystery. 7-4. Single Slate With Flap. 7-7. Endless Band Sili- 
cate Trick Slate. 7-9. With Two Slates and a Flap, to Produce a Mes- 
sage on a Blank Piece of Paper. 7-47. Another False Flap Method. 
7-96. The Handcuff Trick. 8-140. The Carpet Slate Trick. 8-153. Slate 
Writing by Aid of the Trap. 6-21. The Magic Tambourine. 5-28. Can- 
dle and Rings. 5-47. Electric Coin Shuffle. 5-53. Ball and Changing 
Tube. 4-6. Soup Plate and Handkerchief. 4-12. Demon Cards. 4-13. 
Magic Die, Flowers, and Glass Box. 4-13. The Vanishing Billiard Ball. 
1-135. Vanishing a Solid Billiard Bail from a Glass of Water. 1-154. 
Ring and Bottle Trick. 1-157. The Rabbit Trick. 2-48. The Decapi- 
tation Trick. 2-105. Egg and Handkerchief Trick. 2-117. A Cake 
Baked ina Hat. 2-120. Multiplication of Coins. 2-121. Magic Coins. 
2-129. The Travelling Bottle and Glass. 2-130. Disappearance of an 
Apple and Ninepin. 9-121. The Magic Sword. 9-182. The Heads and 
Tail Trick. 9-183. The Magic Cone and Vanishing Coin. 9-185. The 
Animated Coin. 9-198. To Pass a Coin Into a Ballof Wool. 9-225. The 
Flying Ring. 9-241. The Locked and Corded Box and the Washer- 
woman’s Bottle. 9-251. The Shower of Sweets. 9-313. The Welch Rab- 
bit. 9-321. The Bonus Genius. 9-337. The Rice and Orange Trick. 
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9-401. The Chinese Rings. 9-419. To Vanish a Die Through the Crown 
of a Hat. 9-426. The Decanter and aCrystal Ball. 9-427. The Die and 
Orange. 1-143. The Rising Cards. 1-187. Cazeneuve’s Card in an Orange. 

Card-Tricks. 9-64. To Make a Card Vanish from Pack and be Found 
in Person’s Pocket. 9-66. To Teach the Company a Trick which They 
Learn Without Difficulty, Then to Allow Them to Suceeed, or Cause 
Them to Fail at Your Pleasure. 9-69. To Distinguish the Court Cards 
by Touch. 9-70. To Name Any Number of Cards in Succession With- 
out Seeing Them. 9-71. To Make Four Cards Change from Eights to 
twos, from Black to Red, etc. 9-73. A Card Having been Drawn and 
Returned and the Pack Shuffled to Make It Appear at Such Number 
as the Company Choose. 9-76. The Three Card Monte Trick. 9-77. 
To Nail a Chosen Card to the Wall. 9-77. The Inseparable Sevens. 
9-79. The Inseparable Aces. 9-84. To Cause a Number of Cards to 
Multiply Invisibly in a Person’s Keeping. 9-86. The Pack Having 
Been Divided into two Portions Placed in the Keeping of Two Differ- 
ent Persons, to Make Three Cards Pass Invisibly From the One to the 
Other. 9-90. To Make Four Aces Change to Four Kings, and Four 
Kings to Four Aces. 9-93. To Change Four Aces Held Tightly by a Per- 
son into Four Indifferent Cards. 9-97. The Shower of Aces. 9-103. Two 
heaps of Cards Unequal in Number Being Placed Upon the Table to 
Predict Before Hand which of the Two the Company Will Choose. 
g-108. The Cards Having Been Freely Shuffled and Cut into Three or 
Four Heaps, to Name the Top Card of Each Heap. 9-110. To Allow 
a Person Secretly to Think of a Card, and even Before Such Card is 
Named to Select it from the Pack and Place it Singly Upon the Table. 
9-115. To Change a Drawn Card into the Portraits of Several of the 
Company in Succession. 9-119. To Deal Yourself All the Trumps, the 
Three Other Players Holding the Usual Mixed Hands. 


TYPICAL CONJURING DECEPTIONS. 


For the illustration of the principles involved in conjuring, 
by showing something of the means employed in the perform- 
ance of the feats, and as furnishing a basis for subsequent re- 
marks, there follow below, in skeletal form, a number of tricks 
of the different groups. While the psychical element, the real 
flesh and blood of the trick is wanting, the omission is in part 
atoned for by a fuller statement of the principles involved in 
several special tricks given in the discussion. It has been as- 
serted that in the nations of antiquity, the facts of science so 
far as then known were exhibited by the priests as evidence of 
divine power. In this age of discovery magic still makes use 
of them for the pleasure of a wonder loving world. Scientific 
features at present completely dominate the programme of the 
high class conjurer. In truth, however, these contain less of 
interest for the psychologist. The effects they permit of do not 
depend so much on an ideational contribution, hence, they do 
not vary so much with the individual. Being almost purely 
sensory, the illusion is the same in the case of the scientist to 
whom it is merely a puzzle or who may even know the principle, 
and the ignorant man to whom the feat is still colored with 
magical qualities. 
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OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


In optics the most astonishing effects are produced as the result of 
skillfully placed mirrors, plate glass, and magic lanterns. 

2-69. The Living Half Woman. 

Effect. Onasmall table rests a three-legged stool, supporting a 
cushion and the half lady. Lady moves and speaks, brilliant light. 
Visitor can see the four legs of ‘the table, and the space under the 
stool. Method. Two mirrors set at angle of forty-five degrees under 
stool, side legs of table also connected with middle one by two mir- 
rors. 

2-77. The Decapitated Princess. 

Effect. Head resting upon two swords lying across the arms of a chair. 
Method. An opening in chair back, below swords through which 
lady’s head protrudes. It isconcealed by a mirror placed at forty-five 
degrees reflecting the red plush of seat of chair. Variants are the Talk- 
ing Head, Stella, The Spider and the Fly, The Mystery of Dr. Lynn. 

2-72. She. 

Effect. Lady standing on a small round stand beneath which the 
four legs and four lighted candles are seen. Cylindrical cloth screen 
lowered over lady to level of table. At pistol shot screen and lady 
are ignited; when burned out, a pile of bones and skull remain on table. 
Method. Mirrors meeting at right angles under table reflect two 
legs and two candles to make them seem four. Lady descends through 
trap in table top when screen, is lowered. 

7-136. The Mermaid’s Head. 

Effect. Upon a light tripod stands an aquarium with goldfish 
swimming in it, and in the center a head which moves and smiles. 
Method. Three triangular mirrors above the crossing place of the 
legs form a place serving to conceal body, and permit of placing head 
in the central cavity of transparent glass in aquarium. 

1-250. Metempsychosis, or The Walker Illusion. 

Effect. Living forms walk bodily out of blank space, change into 
other shapes and finally vanish. A ghost becomes visible and develops 
into a living person. Process reversed. Method. Large plate glass 
mirror—on rollers, transparent at one end and silvering gradually 
increasing in density—set at proper angle. Keller’s blue room on this 
principle. 

2-79. Keller’s Queen of Flowers. 

Effect. A screen eight by ten feet in three divisions. The bottom 
is a floor raised about one foot from the stage, an electric light under 
each division, a semi-circular stand placed in front of middle panel at 
same height as floor. At roof is a brass rod from which hangs a cur- 
tain inclosing the little stand. Audience can see if any one seeks to 
get behind curtain, yet when curtain is drawn, a lady surrounded 
by flowers is seen on the platform. Method. Invisible mirrors run- 
ning from floor to roof of summer house form a passage way through 
which one can walk from behind scenes to stand while the audience 
still keep guard. 

2-81. Houdin’s Magic Cabinet. 

Effect. An empty cabinet shown and examined by spectators. A 
lady enters and the doors are closed, when opened the lady has dis- 
appeared. They are closed and she reappears. Method. The sides 
of cabinet are the backs of two mirrors, when the doors are closed 
upon the lady, she pulls the mirrors towards her till they meet at the 
pole in the front of cabinet rendering her invisible. 

2-86. The Platinized Glass Illusion. 

Effect. The image of a person looking in mirror may be changed 
to portrait of a horned devil. Method. Mirror gives image by reflec- 
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ted li ae but is transparent by transmitted light, which may be ad- 
mitted by shutter to show image placed behind glass. 

2-60. The Three-headed Woman. 

Effect. Curtain drawn back a woman’s body is seen, it has three 
heads, two springing from the neck of the third; they sing, etc. 
Method. A mirror, facing audience. On an inclined board which rests 
against the screen in front of the stage, lie three young girls, the 
middle one in light colored silk. The bodies of the two at the sides 
are covered with fabric of dead black color. In front of them are 
placed powerful lights. 

1-234. Black Art. 

Effect. Stage setting and everything in black except the articles 
which are to appear, these are white. The performer in white silk 
commands the spirits. His wand comes out of space to his hand. 
Two small tables suddenly appear when desired. Refreshments are 
served from empty vases, doves and rabbits are then produced from 
them, and thrown in the air when they disappear. Performer produces 
a lady from a shawl, severs her head with a knife and places it on a 
pedestal. The body is still seen to move. Many other startling effects 
are produced. Method. Stage in dead black. Reflectors on sides 
and in front face audience. Articles to appear are placed behind black 
screens. Assistants in dead black move freely about the stage and are 
invisible, when head is deposited on pedestal, lady walks behind screen 
head only showing. 

2-61. Amphitrite. 

Effect. Through a circular aperture in a screen appears a scene 
representing the sky, below in foreground is the sea; at command a 
nymph rises from sea into space in which she turns round and round, 
gracefully moving arms and legs. She finally assumes position of a 
diver and plunges into ocean. Method. Mirror inclined forty-five 
degrees to stage, nymph strongly illuminated lies on a revolving table 
below the stage, table pushed forward to make her appear, and pulled 
back at the end of performance. 

2-520. Gone. 

Effect. Lady tied in a chair, raised by windlass a few feet above 

stage. Performer fires a pistol, at same instant lady vanishes and 
chair drops to floor. Method. A row of lights on frame of windlass 
are turned off at instant that pistol is fired. Another row up over the 
— are at the same instant turned on, and they brilliantly 
ight up a background corresponding to background of stage. The 
front of frame unknown to audience is covered by a sheet of glass which 
receives image of background above, and hides rear background and 
lady from sight. Another method sometimes used is to drop a black 
screen at pistol shot. 

2-55. Cabaret du Neant. 

Effect. Subject placed in a standing coffin changed to a grinning 
skeleton and back at command. He is next steel at a table, when 
audience see a spirit approach and gesture to him. Method. A skel- 
eton is in a coffin unseen by spectators, when the light is turned on it 
has its refracted image from large plate glass thrown so as to coincide 
with the person in the second coffin. In the same way the spirit is 
made to walk. 

7-46. Spirit Message by Aid of Mirrors. 

Effect. A person writes a agp on a slate, places it written side 
down on the table. The medium places one hand on slate, and with 


the other writes a commnnication which is the answer to the unseen 
question. Method. The slate is placed over a trap; trap is opened 
and three mirrors at forty-five degrees reflect writing to the place me- 
dium is sitting. 
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AcovusTic ILLUSIONS. 


An example of the illusions of this class may be taken from 
the ventriloquists who exhibit in public large articulated pup- 
pets in connection with their art. The aim of the ventriloquist 
is to produce an illusion of a voice proceeding from a point 
other than its real source. In order to deceive his listeners 
more completely, an unusual tone of voice is used. Contrary 
to the popular opinion, these sounds are not thrown but their 
locality is suggested by all the means of the actor’s art, and 
by the employment of talking figures. The moving mouths 
of these puppets and the still lips of the performer produce an 
effect which especially on the stage is absolutely perfect. The 
puppets are so constructed that under the manipulation of the 
performer, they move their limbs, shrug the shoulders, shake 
the head, wink, make faces, and move their jaws in such a way 
as to seem to utter the words that the spectator hears. In 
order that the lips of the magician may be kept motion- 
less during the performance, a selected vocabulary of words, 
free from labials is necessitated. This fact will not be perceived 
by the audience if the artist does his work well. A good set- 
ting enhances the effect very much, and real acting is as im- 
portant here in creating the illusion as in any other branch of 
conjuring. The difficulty of localizing the origin of sounds is 
shown in many familiar cases. It is well understood by those 
who study stage effects; should an actress who is no vocalist 
have a part requiring her to sing, she has only to simulate 
singing while the vocalist in the wings supplies the notes with 
little fear that the audience will detect the imposture. So the 
beautiful chorus girls stand on the front row, but the volume of 
sound is contributed by their plainer comrades behind. In 
spiritualistic seances where stringed instruments float across 
the stage giving forth melodious sounds the while, the man 
with the bow plays an instrument in contact with the wire, but 
unseen by the audience. Where a cannon is fired on the stage 
only a fulminating cap is flashed before the spectators, the 
real explosion taking place outside. The resounding smack 
heard when one clown slaps another is produced by the victim 
clapping his hands at the instant heis struck. The audience 
following the larger movement do not see this. A common 
laboratory experiment where the subject sits blind-folded and 
is required to judge of the direction and distance of sounds 
made by a snapping instrument shows the difficulty the ear ex- 
periences in localizing sounds. The results obtained indicate 
that, in general, judgment is based upon the relative intensity 
of the sounds reaching the two ears; while the general direc- 
tion of right and left are sensed, no approach to accuracy oc- 
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curs. Our spatial ideas are for the most part a complex effect 
of tactual and visual sensations past and present, and audition 
contributes but little. The ability of the ear to discriminate 
the source of sounds therefore, is in no way comparable to the 
eyes’ power to focus on the object of vision. Indeed the ear 
does not trust to its own accuracy but relies so far as possible 
on aid from the eye, which, biologically considered, is by far the 
more important sense. It is plain, therefore, for the reasons 
given that the use of the puppet is an advantage in the pro- 
duction of the illusions referred to, for the eyes of the spectator 
are irresistibly drawn to its moving lips, and his mind acting 
under the usual association, as explained elsewhere, is impelled 
to attribute the voice to it also. 


2-103. Houdin’s Magic Harps. 

Effect. Two harps, placed upon the stage play in concert. Inter- 
vention of spirits. Method. The harps are in contact with two fir 
rods which pass through floor, and rest upon harps played by skillful 
musicians below. Several variants. 

9-222. The Mesmerized Watch. 

Effect. Performer makes passes over a borrowed watch to change 
it as he says into a repeater. He then asks it to tell the hour that 
last struck, when the watch chimes the number with a clear bell-like 
tone, and answers other questions, three strokes for yes and one for no. 
Method. The strokes are made by a clock bell with a striking mechan- 
ism placed in the pocket. It is set in motion by pressure on a button. 

A variant is the spirit bell. Effect. An ordinary bell placed on a 
plate of glass tells fortunes, ages, etc. Method. A second bell in 
table connected with an electric battery. 

4-91. Poe’s Raven in the Garland of Thebes. 

Effect. A raven sitting in a garland of roses suspended in mid air 
by ribbons talks, sings, whistles, and tells fortunes. Method. The 
raven is stuffed, ribbons double and contain a rubber tube running 
behind scenes. The voice of a confederate passes out of tube in a 
direct line with bird’s mouth. 

9-159. A Borrowed Coin being Spun on a Table to Tell Blindfold 
whether it falls head or tail upwards. 

Method. Substitute a coin prepared by cutting the edge so that a 
minute point will project from one side. When spun on this side it 
will run down more rapidly, and the difference in sound is distinguish- 
able to an attentive ear. 

4-36. Keller’s New Karmos. 

Effect. Lady sits on a chair facing audience. Performer blindfolds 
her and makes magnetic passes over her. The lady names cards, the 
numbers of banknotes, and other second sight feats. Method. Assist- 
ant behind scenes with a strong glass sees everything, and tells the 
lady what to say by means of an invisible speaking tube passing from 
behind the wings under the floor and up the rear leg of chair. Per- 
former under pretense of hypnotizing the lady connects the tube in 
her hair to the one in chair. 


ELECTRICAL DECEPTIONS. 


9-483. Houdin’s Light and Heavy Chest. 
Effect. The weight of a chest changed at the command of the ma- 
gician. Method. Electro-magnetism. Box with iron plate on bottom 
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placed in contact with studs, connected with electro-magnet and this 
with battery below stage. 

9-485. Spirit Rapping and Telegraphy is frequently produced in 
many forms by the aid of elctro-magnetism. A keeper, to which is 
attached the knocker, is drawn down by making circuit, and drawn 
back by a spring on breaking it. The apparatus is concealed in table 
and wires leading down hollow leg to battery. Magic bells and drums 
on the same principle. 

3-122. Houdin’s Crystal Cash Box. 

Effect. A transparent box suspended above stage,—performer takes 
a number of coins in his hand and saying pass, they vanish from his 
hand, and are heard to fall in the crystal box where they become visi- 
ble. Method. Coins are pushed through trap in table and placed 
by assistant in a glass flap against lid of box before bringing it in, in 
which position they are invisible. At a signal the circuit is completed 
through a wire holding glass flap; a fuse is melted and coins released. 

7-62. The Educated Fly. 

Effect. A large mirror resting against an easel is marked by the per- 
former in twenty-eight squares, and lettered a to z. One of the 
remaining squares is zero, and the other is left, as the conjurer says, 
for a starting point. A large fly is placed on the empty square; when- 
ever a number is called for, the fly travels across and stops at the desired 
square. Method. Boy behind mirror with strong electro-magnet causes 
fly to move over desired course to corresponding square. 

2-96. The Neo-occultism. - 

Effect. A diner with eye-glasses and armed with knife and fork 
attacks a beefsteak. Ata signal lights go out, a skeleton appears sit- 
ting opposite gentleman who has disappeared, his glasses alone remain- 
ing visible. Method. A black curtain on the other side of the table con- 
ceals from spectators a skeleton covered with zinc sulphide, when the 
lights are extinguished, a concealed Ruhmkorff coil is put in action. 
The skeleton, the tableware, and the eye-glasses are alone visible. 

3-114. The Demon Candlestick. 

Effect. Candles lighted at command. Method. Candles hollow, 
secretly connected with the gas pipe. Wires are led up to wick of 
candle, ignited by an induction coil giving a two-inch spark or by a 
plate machine. 


CHEMICAL EFFECTS. 


7-11. Spirit Writing.} 

Effect. A blank piece of paper placed between two slates and laid 
on table in sight, is later found to have a message onit. Method. 
Invisible message written previously with dilute sulphuric acid. In 
the body of table is placed a lamp. The top of table is iron,—heat 
blackens the acid. A variant is to place the message previously written 
with a weak solution of copper sulphate in a vessel containing some 
ammonia. A similar method is to place the writing done with iron 
sulphate in contact with a surface moistened with a solution of nutgalls. 

7-43. The Caustic Pencil Trick. 

Effect. Medium takes victim’s slate and with a pencil covers both 
sides with writing to see, so he says, if it is good enough for the test. 
He cleans both sides, and requests him to hold it close to his breast. 
On removing it writing is found on the side nearest him. Method. 
Pencil pointed at both ends, after writing several lines, the medium 
writes between them with a silver nitrate end, wets slate with salt 
water, writing white when dry. 


; mtaein in “ Spirit Slate Writing’ gives thirty-seven formulas for sympathetic 
inks. 
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Another method is to write on slate with a solution of hydrochloric 
acid and zinc, it is invisible while wet. 

7-51. Reading Questions in Sealed Envelopes. 

This is hardly to be classed as chemical, but is a favorite with medi- 
ums. Prepare a sponge with alcohol, brush envelope and writing 
within becomes plainly visible. 

4-30. Spirit Pictures. 

Effect. Medium shows a wooden frame on which is a piece of cloth, 
a picture gradually appears on cloth. Method. Picture prepared 
beforehand on unbleached muslin, using sulphate of iron for blue, 
nitrate bismuth for yellow, sulphate copper for brown. Medium in 
cabinet behind with an atomizer sprays solution of prussiate potash, 
which brings out colors. Spirit music to hide noise of atomizer. 

2-134. The Wine Changed to Water. 

Effect. Conjurer asks a spectator to take refreshment. Waiter brings 
in two glasses and two transparent decanters. One contains red wine, 
the other water. The guest is asked to make a choice, and pours red 
wine into his glass which changes to water. The conjuror pours out 
water which becomes wine. Method. The wine was potassium per- 
manganate and sulphuric acid, and was clarified by sodium hypo- 
sulphite in bottom of glass. The water was partly alcohol, and readily 
dissolved analine red in other glass. Many other chemical combina- 
tions are used. 

3-71. The Enchanted Sun Glass. 

Effect. Fire set to paper by focusing rays from a candle. Method. 
In the handle of the sun glass is contained a solution of phosphorus in 
carbon disulphide. Liquid discharged on paper by a push-button. 

5-58. Balloon Production. 

Effect. Six inflated gas balloons produced from a hat which is first 
shownempty. Method. A half ounce of water in each of the empty 
balloons. In the neck of each has been place a small bag containing 
calcium carbide. One at a time the water is permitted to reach the car- 
bide and generate gas. 

3-98. The Strange Disappearance. 

Effect. A solid silver elephant placed on a column and covered by 
a glass and scarf disappears. Method. Elephant is of mercury frozen 
by evaporation of ould enebouie acid dissolved in ether or by frozen 
air; > aaeen exposed it soon melts and flows into an opening in the 
stand. 


MECHANICAL, TRICKS. 


7-74. Houdin’s Floating Piano and Performer. 

Effect. Lady seats herself and plays piano placed against side scenes, 
closing cover she reaches toward bouquet on table which comes to her 
hand. She is seen to rise half way to top of stage, then glide to oppo- 
site side of room and out. Piano rises and follows her. Method. Invisi- 
ble wires running over pulleys. Piano is drawn out behind from a 
papier maché shell, shell alone is floated out. 

7-110. The Wire Cage Test. 

Effect. The iron cage is subjected to rigid examination. Medium 
enters and is locked in. Usual manifestations take place. Method. 
One rod unscrews, releasing others. Many trick cabinets, handcuffs, 
etc., on same principle. 

9-203. The Magic Coin Wand. 

Effect. Touching any spot with wand a coin appears on end. Method. 
Wand is a hollow brass rod slotted along the side. In this a stud works 
to push a split coin out or to withdrawit. Use in connection with 
palmed coins or money slide. 
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9-215. The Watch Mortar. 

Effect. Borrowcd watch dropped in mortar, pounded with a Fe 
pieces loaded in a pistol and fired at a loaf of bread. Watch found unin- 
jured in loaf. Method. Mortar with movable bottom, watch drops 
through into other hand and is palmed. A dummy watch is pounded 
up and placed in pistol, when conjuror fetches the loaf he inserts watch. 
A variation is to shoot at a target, when the borrowed watch is seen to 
alight on a little hook in the middle. Target is reversible and held by 
a spring which is'released at shot. It reverses too quickly for the eye 
to follow. A trick on the same principle is the Fairy Star. Six cards 
chosen by spectator are loaded into a pistol and fired at a gilt star 
brought out by an assistant. At shot the six cards are seen to appear 
attached to the points of the star. Method. The cards chosen are 
substituted, while performer loads six others into pistol, the assistant 
places the cards on springs behind the rays of the star and brings it in 
for target. The springs are released at shot, and cards appear. The 
card bouquet is a variant. 

2-27. Vanity Fair. 

Effect. A large looking glass with a shelf at bottom. Using a ladder 
a lady steps upon the shelf, turns to glass and inspects her reflection. 
A screen so narrow that a considerable portion of the mirror shows on 
each side of it is now placed around her. After a moment, screen is 
removed and lady has disappeared. Method. A section, cut in mirror 
below, slips up, leaving an opening. A sliding platform is pushed 
forward from an opening in the rear scene, and lady is drawn through 
by assistants. 

9-34. The Magic Palanquin. 

Effect. A lady in a palanquin carried by four slaves. At a given 
moment the curtains are drawn, and then immediately opened, the lady 
has disappeared. Method. The four posts are hollow containing a 
cord working over pulleys at the top. At the moment curtains are 
drawn counterpoises are disengaged and rapidly raise double bottom 
with lady up to interior of canopy. 

2-35. Kellar’s Cassadaga Propaganda. 

Effect. A small cabinet forty-two inches high, thirty-six inches 
wide, and fourteen inches deep is placed on two chairs. Tambourines 
and bells are placed inside, and doors closed. The instruments begin 
playing and are then thrown out at the top. Cabinet opened and found 
empty. Aslate placed therein has a message written on it. Other 
effects. Method. Cabinet is suspended in part by fine wires; a small 
boy perched on a shelf at back of cabinet is the moving spirit. 

2-42. The Disappearing Lady. 

Effect. A lady seated on a chair is covered bya silk veil. After 
counting three, veil is lifted and lady has gone. Method. Trap. May 
be used in reverse order. 

2-89. Hermann’s Trilby. 

Effect. A plank is placed upon the back of two chairs. Trilby en- 
ters, lies down upon the plank. Hermann makes passes over her, then 
removes the chairs, leaving her floating in the air. Method. A bar 
protruded from a strong frame with moveable slide, works behind 
scenes. It is guided by performer under cover of his passes into its 
socket. A variation of this is to suspend plank by invisible wires be- 
fore removing chairs. 

8-153. Slate Writing via the Trap. 

Effect. The “‘sitter’s’’ locked or clamped double slate is held 
beneath the table by both inquirer and medium. It is later found to 
have a message on it. Method. Medium has convulsive jerkings and 
pulls slate from visitor for an instant and in giving it back substitutes 
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another. The slate is now passed through trap to an assistant below 
who opens and writes, fastens and returns slate. 

7-7. The Endless Band Silicate Slate. 

Rollers in frame of slate. A little stud pushed up brings previously 
written message on back of slate to front. 

2-46. The Indian Basket Trick. 

Effect. The performer, sword in hand leads in a young lady de- 
claring she must be punished. He blindfolds her. She finally escapes 
and runs off the stage; he follows and drags her in by the wrist blind- 
folded and compels her to enter an oblong basket, say five feet by two, 
and as deep as wide, which is placed on a low stand or bench so as to 
be raised clear of the stage. Closing the lid he thrusts the sword 
through the basket in various places. Piercing screams are heard 
from within and the sword when withdrawn is red with blood. When 
all is quiet the conjurer wipes his sword and tells the audience that 
he did it to punish her, but that she had left the basket before the 
sword was thrust in. He turns it over and shows itempty. At this 
interval the lady appears from some other part of the room, makes 
her bow and retires. Method. Two ladies dressed alike, after the 
audience have seen the ‘first lady’s features, she runs out and the 
second is dragged in blind-folded and placed in the basket. The basket 
has a false bottom or flap, when the basket is turned up for the specta- 
tors to see, the lady is left lying behind it while the flap simulates the 
bottom. A variant later produced makes use of the principle of the 
sphinx table having a mirror between bench and floor, behind which 
is a trap. When lady enters basket, she passes immediately below 
stage. The basket is shown empty, and the lady appears as before. 
Both forms given are improvements over the trick as performed by the 
Indian jugglers exposed by Prof. Bertram.! In one form the specta- 
tors are not allowed to look in the basket, but after the thrusting in of 
sword the boy’s clothes are taken out and the performer jumps in the 
basket himself. Another mode of working the trick is employed where 
there is a wall as background; screens are used and at the critical period 
confederates raise a tremendous disturbance, in the midst of which the 
boy escapes. 


TrRIcKsS INVOLVING UNUSUAL ABILITY, SUPERIOR INFORMA- 
TION, ASSISTANCE OF CONFEDERATES, ETC. 


Under this heading might well be placed many card tricks 
not requiring sleight of hand, rope tying feats, and others re- 
quiring unusual skill, feats of memory as in the mind reading 
and second sight tricks, code tricks, and many requiring a 
confederate; also those involving superior information or knowl- 
edge of a mathematical nature, and puzzles. 


Heller’s Second Sight. 

Effect. Lady blindfolded and seated before audience. Magician 
goes among spectators, receives from them various articles which the 
seeress accurately describes; of a strange coin, where coined, its de- 
nomination and date; of a watch, the metal, maker’s name, the time, 
date, etc.; so of other objects however strange. Method. The ques- 
tions put are words, syllables, or vowels from an ingenious code. By 
means of combinations of these, Heller could give the clairvoyant 
the names and other data of every variety of article. He could also 
give information without speaking a word, electricity being used. 


*Bertram: ‘Are Indian Jugglers Humbugs?”’ Strand Magazine, January, 1900. 
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He gave the cue by some natural movement of arms or body to a con- 
federate who telegraphed them to lady, a little machine in seat of sofa 
tapping off the signalstoher. Others have the bottom of shoes placed 
in contact with electric apparatus. Many other forms or variations 
are used. 

5-22. Thought Reading in Cards. 

Effect. A pack of cards previously arranged in the order of hearts, 
diamonds, clubs, and spades. Exchanged for one given to be shuffled. 
Divide into seven or eight lots on the front of stage, one lot selected, 
the others removed. Secretly looking at bottom card in the lot taken 
off the top of selected lot, performer will know the order in which 
cards run. The blindfolded assistant is given this cue when she will 
be able to name the cards in order. 

2-198. Silent Thought Transference, Number One. 

Effect. Reading of bank-notes, numbers of watches, dates of coins, 
by medium. Method. Performer and medium count mentally and 
together. Practice enables them to do this with certainty. The num- 
bers counted correspond to articles or ideas in the memorized code. 
signals for starting and stopping are used. 

2-199. Silent Thought Transference, Number Two. 

Effect. Pretence of hypnotizing medium, performer goes among 
audience who whisper what they wish subject todo. Having spoken 
to from twelve to twenty persons, the performer advances toward 
medium and waves his right hand in downward movement. Sheslowly 
rises and goes through desired performsnce. Method. A code of 
signs and things to be done are learned. These things are forced on 
the audience, performer’s movement gives the cue. 

The Thought Reading Artist. 

Effect. Artist draws on blackboard a picture of animal or object 
thought of. Method. Magician has battery and shocking coil under his 
clothing. By taking hold of wire leading therefrom artist receives by 
signals information of the object that he is to draw. Another simple 
method is to communicate the desired information to artist by pulling 
a thread attached to her head, using a code of signals similar to Morse’s 
alphabet. 

9-56. To Guess by Aid of a Passage of Poetry or Prose Such One 
of Sixteen Cards as, In Your Absence Has Been Touched. 

Method. A confederate and a code: animal, vegetable, mineral, 
verb, signifying respectively, one, two, three, four. Confederate selects 
such passage that the first word coming within either of the four cate- 
gories, names the row, and the second gives the number or card in that 
row. 

7-18. Spirit Writing With Pencil Thimble. 

Effect. The skeptic holds one end of clean slate in one hand and 
the medium the opposite end. Both clasp their disengaged hands, 
slate is turned over and message found. Method. A piece of slate 
pencil fastened to thimble worn on forefinger; an elastic to vanish it 
when it is done with, or a tiny piece of pencil fastened to finger by 
flesh colored court plaster. Only a few words can be written within 
radius of finger. Must be written backward. A variant. Medium 
holds a card to forehead, presently an answer found thereon. In this 
case pencil is used on thumb. 

7-44. Spirit Writing With the Toes. 

A clean slate put on floor under the table. Hands of sitter and medium 
are clasped. Message appears upon slate. Method. Shoe slipped off, 
stocking is cut away. A bit of pencil attached to great toe or a piece of 
chalk held between toes. 

2-50. A Spiritualistic Tie. 
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Effect. A committee tie a rope securely around medium’s left wrist ; 
he then places his hands behind him, the right wrist resting over the 
knots on the left, and the ends of the rope are tied down tight on the 
right wrist. Cabinet closed and phenomena occur. Method. In plac- 
ing his hands behind him he gives the knot* on left wrist a twist and 
covers the knot and twist with the right; when ready to release him- 
self he gives his right hand and wrist a half turn releasing the twist 
lying on the knot, when the hand can be easily withdrawn to play the 
usual tricks, then returned. Many variations. 

7-105. Slade’s Accordion Trick. 

Effect. Accordion held under table by strap end with right hand, 
keys being at the otherend. Left hand ontable. Accordion gave forth 
melodious tunes. Method. He skillfully reversed instrument as it 
went under the table. Holding firmly between his legs he used bel- 
lows, and worked the keys with one hand. 

9-57- To Detect Which of Four Cards Has Been Turned Around in 
Your Absence. A Parlor Trick. 

Method. Arrange cards face upward so that the wider margins are 
all one way. 

9-267. To Allow Any Person To Arrange the Dominoes in a Row 
Face Downward, Then to Name Blindfold the End Numbers of the 
Row. 

Method. The dominoes are to be arranged to match as in the game 
of dominoes. The performer previously abstracts one which makes it 
certain that the ends of the row will agree with the numbers on domino 
taken. 

9-213. To Indicate on the Dial of a Watch the Hour Secretly Thought 
of by Any of the Company. 

Method. A spectator is requested to think of any hour he pleases. 
The performer begins to tap the watch with a pencil. He asks the 
spectator to mentally count the taps, counting the first tap as one more 
than the hour he thought of. When the performer reaches eight he 
must tap on twelve, and thenceforward must tap the numbers in a re- 
verse order. When the spectator counts to twenty, the pencil will be 
on the hour thought of. 


TRICKS DEPENDING ON A LARGE USE OF FIXED MENTAL 
HABITS IN THE AUDIENCE. 


Sleight-of-Hand with and Without Apparatus. 4-78. Catching Bul- 
lets on a Plate. 

Effect. A file of soldiers; cartridges marked by audience, collected 
on a plate by performer who gives each soldier one. They are placed 
in guns which are fired at command. Performer catches the bullets on 
aplate. Method. As he returns to stage performer substitutes wax 
bullets coated with plumbago for the real ones, which he later pro- 
duces. 

I-19. Hermann’s Best Handkerchief Trick. 

Effect. Handkerchief borrowed, given to spectator to hold, and is 
found in pieces; takes pieces, rolls them together, and gives them to 
gentleman again and asks him to rub his hands together to sew the 
pieces. Taking them back again they are found changed to a long 
strip. He loads it intoa _— and shoots at a lemon ; on cutting lemon 
the supposedly original handkerchief is found inside. He places it on 


a plate to scent it, when his assistant sets fire to it. Taking the ashes 
from the plate, the performer rolls them up in a piece of paper, which 
he then bursts open, and showing the original handkerchief returns it 
toowner. Method. Skillful palming and substitutions. 

1-138. The Multiplying Billiard Balls. 
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The effects are produced by use of one solid ball and two half shells. 
Operator can show one, two, or three balls of as many colors, making 
vanishes and color changes at will. 

6-29. The Flying Thimble. 

Effect. Performer waves right hand with thimble on forefinger back- 
wards and forwards before and behind the left; thimble seems to have 
changed suddenly to other hand. Method. Thimble palmed in left 
is shown on finger at instant thimble is withdrawn. 

2-106. The Cone of Flowers. 

Effect. A Piece of Paper formed into a cone when gently shaken 
becomes filled with a great quantity of flowers. 

Method. A package of flowers each containing a spring is held com- 
pressed bya band. It is palmed by performer and released when 
placed in cone. 

2-112. The Birth of Flowers. 

Effect. I. Ata wave of wand arose appears in buttonhole. Method. 
A rubber cord attached to rose passes through buttonhole and fastens 
to waistband. When first entering rose is held under arm. II. Seeds 
placed in a glass and covered by a hat. Hat removed and flowers are 
discovered. Method. Flowers introduced into hat while audience’s 
attention is directed to glass. 

2-114. To Pass a Finger or Wand Through a Hat. 

A false finger concealed in hand is held in place from inside of hat 
by a needle attached to finger. 

2-119. The Egg and Hat Trick. 

Effect. Eggs taken from ai empty handkerchief and placed in hat. 
Supply unlimited. Method. Egg behind handkerchief suspended by 
athread. Raising handkerchief withdraws egg from hat. 

2-122. The Dissolving Coin. 

Effect. Coin is held by a spectator within folds of a handkerchief 
over a glass of so-called acid. At signal coin is dropped and heard to 
strike glass. Cover removed and coin found dissolved. Method. A 
glass disk the size of coin substituted for coin before spectator takes 
hold. It just fits the bottom of glass and is invisible in the water. 

I-202. The Spirit Calculator. 

Effect. A blank paper given to spectator is folded and kept in 
ocket. On another paper several persons in the audience write num- 
ers of three figures each, when added they amount to the number 

found on the blank paper in first gentleman’s pocket. Method. Per- 
former under pretense of helping to fold blank paper substitutes one 
with a number on it, and as he passes the second paper with the num- 
bers to a spectator to be added, he substitutes one containing several 
numbers amounting to the number on the blank paper. 

9-254. Plumes in an Empty Handkerchief. 

Effect. Handkerchief shaken toshow that it is empty, large plumes 
then taken from it. Several repetitions. Method. Plumes grasped 
in hand when coat is put on, the ends reaching to the wrist are seized 
under cover of handkerchief. A variant is Hermann’s Flags of all 
Nations. 

1-184. Hermann’s Fish-bow]l Production. 

Effect. Performer in evening dress, produces from a handkerchief 
several bowls of water with goldfish swimming therein. Bowls about 
seven inches in diameter, and two deep. The last one produced has a 
tripod attachment a foot ortwo high. Method. The bowls with strong 
rubber covers are disposed in pockets about performer’s person. The 
tripod attachment to the final bowl is formed by a telescoping con- 
trivance. Magicians often produce numerous glasses of wine of dif- 
ferent sorts on the same principle. 
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1-126. A Handkerchief Vanish. 

Effect. A silk handkerchief rolled in hands disappears and is found 
elsewhere. Method. A flesh-colored barrel or sack hanging to a 
finger receives it and is then swung to back of hand, and later dis- 
posed of if desired. Another vanisher used to vanish gloves and other 
articles is a receptacle attached to a rubber cord which flies beneath 
coat when released. 

9-175. To Rub One Coin into Three. 

Method. Previously stick two coins with wax to under side of table 
near edge. While rubbing coin with thumb above, scrape off coin 
below and produce. Repeat. 

g-178. To Make a Marked Coin Vanish from Handkerchief and be 
Found in Center of an Orange. 

Method. Ask a spectator to hold a coin in a handkerchief. Palm 
coin while placing it beneath, and give him a similar one which is 
sewed into the handkerchief. Performer now brings the orange, push- 
ing coin into a slit in orange while doing so, shake out handkerchief 
and cut orange. 

9-268. To Change Invisibly the Numbers Shown on Either Face of 
a Pair of Dice. 

Method. Arrange dice so that the numbers shown on the face are 
the same, except in reverse order, on the next quarter turn, as three 
and one and one and three. Now, if dice are given a quarter roll 
between fingers as they are brought forward the numbers are seen re- 
versed. 

9-62. A card having been chosen and returned, and the pack shuffled 
to produce the chosen card instantly in various ways. 

Method. A taper pack used. When a card is chosen pack is reversed 
and it can then be withdrawn by touch. With an unprepared pack the 
chosen card is brought to the top by the pass and palmed, and later 
produced at will. 

9-69. To distinguish the Court Cards by Touch Blindfolded. 

Method. A knife drawn along edge of each court card leaves a 
minute ridge perceptible to the touch. 

9-73. A Card Having Been Drawn and Returned and the Pack Shuf- 
fled to Make it Appear at Such Number as the Company Choose. 

Method. When chosen card is returned make the pass and keep 
palmed, produce at the number chosen. Very many variations based 
upon the pass and palming. 

9-76. The Three Card Trick.” 

Dropping a court card and two plain cards to tell the court card. 
Method. Fhe operator holds them, face downwards, one between the 
second finger and thumb of the left hand, and the other two, one of 
which is the court card, one between the first finger and thumb, the 
other between the second finger and thumb of the right hand, the lat- 
ter being outermost. Bringing the hands quickly together and then 
quickly apart, the cards are dropped in succession. The trick is an 
illustration of the fact that the hand can move quicker than the eye 
can follow. 

9-90. To Make Four Aces Change to Four Kings and Four Kings to 
Four Aces. 

Method. Four cards are kings on one side, aces on the other. Pro- 
duce and palm as desired in a variety of ways. 

g-103. Of Two Heaps of Cards Unequal in Number, to Predict which 
the Company Will Choose. 

Method. Both heaps contain even numbers. By a palmed card the 
heaps are made odd or even as desired. Many tricks with ‘“‘ prepared 
cards’’ require considerable sleight-of-hand in their performance. In 
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general they are used for a special part of the trick. The tapering 
re as its name indicates, is broader at one end. A long card or a 

road card is often used for forcing. When not forced or otherwise 
used in the trick itself, it is useful to place over or beneath other 
chosen cards to find them easily. Cards pricked in the corner are often 
used. Card sharpers doctor the pack to suit their purposes. In pre- 
paring the ‘‘strippers’’ used by them, two hands are selected from the 
pack and the remainder are trimmed down. A “‘brief’’ is simply a 
card kept out of the pack and trimmed convexly at the sides so that it 
can be distinguished by the touch. 

Several kinds of mechanical changing cards are used but all have 
as their object the apparent transformation of the cards to different 
ones. In one case four cards have the spots so arranged that they can 
be shown as fives,but by reversing them they become twos. There may 
be spots on back and front. Aces with changeable spots worked by a 
pin through a slit in the back. Packs arranged in various fashions 
for vanishing. 

9-139. Inthe ‘‘Torn Card”’ trick a card is torn to pieces and burned, 
except one corner, the ashes fired at a box on the table in which is 
found the card restored save for the corner torn off. This piece is now 
taken from the spectator and thrown or fired at the card when it is 
seen to be whole. Method. The restored card is of tin made to re- 
semble a card with a flap of the shape of the missing corner held back 
by a spring, which is released at the proper time. 

2-48. ‘‘The Decapitation Trick.”’ 

Effect. Clown placed upon‘a coffin shaped box. Head covered with 
acloth. Harlequin cuts across his neck with a large knife, and in a 
moment lifts in the air the severed head. He places it by the head- 
less trunk, a lighted cigarette is placed in its mouth, smoke comes from 
the nose, the eyes roll, in horror he again covers it with the cloth, 
takes and kneads it on to the body; figure rises an orthodox clown. 
Method. An assistant in the box which contains trap doors, adummy 
head which is an exact fac simile of the clown’s painted head and 
face. Variants are Vanek’s Decapitation, and Herman’s Decapitation. 

1-157. ‘‘ Hermann’s Rabbit Trick.”’ 

Effect. Two rabbits are produced from a hat, placed on the table, 
one is rubbed into the other: a third is then pulled from the inside of 
agentleman’scoat. Method. Thetwoare first produced from pockets. 
In rubbing them on the table one is pushed through trap. The gentle- 
man, who is a confederate, has the third in his inside pocket. 

g-401. The Chinese Rings. 

Effect. Eight nine-inch steel rings given for examination, are found 
to be separate and solid, at the will of the operator they become linked 
together in an apparently inextricable mass. A shake causes them to fall 
apart upon the stage. Method. Rings really consist of one key ring, two 
single rings, a set of two and a set of three linked together. Many 
variations in combining them. 

9-251. The Shower of Sweets. 

Effect. A borrowed handkerchief is held over a plate when a shower 
of sweets pour forth and are caught by the plate. Method. A small 
bag with mouth closed by springs is introduced under handkerchief 
and opened. 

9-373. The Inexhaustible Bottle. 

Effect. Performer appears with bottle and glasses and serves any 
wine called for. Method. Bottle is of tin divided into a number of 
compartments, each tapering close to neck of bottle. A pin hole drilled 
into each compartment, fingers cover holes except the one to be drawn 
from. 
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9-388. The Coffee Trick. 

Effect. Coffee berries change to hot coffee, white beans to sugar, 
and bran to hot milk. Method. By the use of apparatus of the 
double bottom order. Very many variations of the false bottom type. 

9-398. The Wizard’s Omelet. 

Effect. Three rings burrowed, three eggs produced and broken into 
a pan, alcohol poured in and ignited; while still blazing the rings are 
dropped in, a cover placed over pan. When a pistol is fired cover is 
removed, and instead of omelet are found three live doves, each with 
ribbon around neck to which is attached a ring. Method. Rings were 
substituted. Assistant brings in the doves and rings in the double cover 
of the pan. 

9-309. The Cannon Balls in the Hat. 

Effect. A large cannon ball is found in a borrowed hat. Next a 
hundred goblets are taken from the hat, or a dozen large dolls or 
drums and bird cages, finally another cannon ball. Method. The first 
ball introduced into hat from table shelf is real, the second is hollow 
and contains a large number of spring dolls, collapsible bird cages, 
etc. 

1-188. The Magic Bird Cage. 

Effect. After exhibiting cage and bird, performer tosses cage up into 
the air and it disappears. Method. Cage is collapsible. It is attached 
to a strong rubber cord, running between legs to back waistband and 
disappears under coat-tail. To vanish cage stand with legs somewhat 
apart, make the tossing movement upward and follow with the eyes. 

9-198. To Pass a Marked Coin into a Ball of Wool. 

Method. Wind wool on a flat tin tube, three or four inches in length. 
To end a coin trick slip coin in tube, then pull out tube. 

9-185. The Animated Coin which Answers Questions by Jumping up 
in a Tumbler. 

1. Method. A long black thread attached to coin by wax. Assist- 
ant behind scenes pulls thread. 

2. A piston working in hollow stem of tumbler is worked by assist- 
ant below stage. 


III. 
THE PREPARATION OF THE CONJURER. 


The psychological principles involved in the training of the 
conjurer for expertness merit brief attention. To become an 
artist the possession of certain natural qualities are essential. A 
pleasing personality, a strong eye and a hypnotizing smile are 
elements contributing to success, for the magician must, above 
all else, be able to inspire confidence. He is pre-eminently a 
suggester or an actor playing the role of a sorcerer; with his 
magic wand in hand he is no longer amenable to the natural 
laws of earth, but disports himself in a realm of miracles. By 
his dramatic ability he clothes his feats in the magic garb which 
distinguishes them from the jugglers performances. 

In preparing for his art, two of the senses, sight and touch, 
must undergo special education. The famous Houdin, at the 
beginning of his career, was compelled to create the principles 
of his art and recognized the fundamental importance of these 
two senses. Taking a lesson from the skill acquired by pian- 
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ists, he saw that ‘‘ by practice’ it would be possible to create a 
certainty of perception and facility of touch, rendering it easy for 
the artist to attend to several things simultaneously, while his 
hands were busy employed with some complicated task.’’ To 
acquire this faculty he had recourse to juggling, practicing 
until he was able to keep four balls in the air while, at the same 
time, reading a book without hesitation. This is a feat demand- 
ing the most perfect muscular co-ordination and nice adjust- 
ment of tye to muscle. It affords an example of the marvellous 
perfection to which an organ may attain by practice. ‘‘ The 
juggler is obliged to give impetuses that vary infinitesimally. 
He must know the exact spot whither his ball will go, calcu- 
late the parabola that it will describe, and know the exact time 
it will take to describe it. His eye must take in the position of 
three, four or five balls that are sometimes several yards apart, 
and he must solve these different problems in optics, mechan- 
ics and mathematics instantaneously, ten, fifteen, twenty times 
per minute, and that, too, in the least convenient position.’’? 
By reason of such practice Houdin’s fingers acquired such a re- 
markable degree of delicacy and certainty that he was able in his 
performances to lift from a pack of cards the exact number called 
for without looking at them, being guided alone by his exqui- 
site tactual sense. Hiseye also gained a promptitude of percep- 
tion quite beyond the normal. When he came later to train his 
son and himself for the second sight trick he found that a greater 
power of discrimination was possible. The method at first 
adopted was to name the number of spots on a group of domi- 
noes ata glance. Beginning with nine spots they, at length, 
were able to give instantaneously the product of a dozen domi- 
noes. The next exercise attempted was more difficult. Passing 
rapidly before a shop window they cast an attentive glance upon 
its contents. Halting beyond, lists were made of the objects 
seen. ‘The boy could often note as many as forty articles, and 
Houdin thirty. He relates that this power enabled him to see 
everything that went on in the audience without appearing to do 
so; and tocarry on two trains of thought simultaneously, toattend 
to what he was doing and to what he was saying. This dual per- 
formance is possible, as M. Paulhan* has shown, where the opera- 
tions are easy and heterogeneous and have become very habitual. 
Where the processes must be sharply discriminated in conscious- 
ness, however, there is only rapid oscillation of attention. The 
acts and speech of the conjurer are practiced till they become to 
a great extent automatic and their simultaneous performance is 


1 Houdin’s Memoirs, p. 48. 
2Hopkins: Magic, etc., p. 139. 
?Paulhan: Revue Scientifique, Vol. XXXIX, p. 684. 
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easily possible, leaving the mind free for other work, and Houdin 
tells us that he frequently invented new tricks or applications 
while going through his performances. Nevertheless, occasions 
do arise, as the experiences of the artist mentioned indicate 
when, because of unexpected developments, it is necessary that 
both processes become focal. He says that on one occasion a spec- 
tator who had tried to baffle his son’s clairvoyance in the second 
sight trick, asked him to name the number of his stall, which 
was covered by his cloak. A sharp tilt of words resulted, when 
the question was put to the boy and correctly answered. He 
says ‘‘ the way I succeeded in finding out the number of the 
stall was this: I knew beforehand that in all theatres where 
the stalls are divided down the center by a passage, the uneven 
numbers are on the right and the even on the left; as each row 
was composed of ten stalls it followed that on the right hand 
the several rows must begin by one, twenty-one, forty-one, and 
so on, increasing by twenty each. Guided by this I had no 
difficulty in discovering that my opponent was seated in number 
sixty-nine, representing the fifth stall on the fourth row.’’ The 
results attained by this artist have been cited at some length as 
an indication of what every expert conjurer must acquire by 
analogous means. 

Several questions may be raised as to what elements are in- 
volved in such an acquisition of skill. 1. Does this training 
to extraordinary skill in sense perception indicate a training in 
the organ involved, or in the brain centers? 2. How far, if 
at all, is this acquired ability of one sense or organ an educa- 
tion of others? As to the first question the answer may be 
made that both are true. The conjurer’s hands ‘‘ make the 
pass’’ and similar movements mechanically, for skill is largely 
by way of increase of automatic action. These feats work 
themselves while his mind is more or less actively leading off 
the attention of the audience to other matters. Beside greater 
perfection of movement, practice also brings increase of rapidity. 
Jastrow’ has made experiments on Hermann and Kellar, the 
two most noted conjurers of the age, which demonstrate this. 
‘*For Mr. Hermann the maximum number of movements of 
the forefinger alone was 72 in 10 seconds, or 7.2 per second, 
and of the forearm 75 or 7.5 persecond. For Mr. Kellar, fore- 
finger 83 in 15 seconds or 5.5 per second and for the forearm 
127 or 8.2 per second. The average of a large number of in- 
dividuals for the forefinger movement was 5.4 per second, and 
of a group of ten persons, tested more nearly in the same way 
as were Messrs. Hermann and Kellar, 4.8 per second. The 


1Jastrow, Joseph: Psychological notes on sleight of hand experts, 
Science, Vol. III, p. 685. 
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average forearm movement of the same ten persons was 7.5 per 
second. It thus appears that the movement for both Mr. Her- 
mann and Mr. Kellar are rapid, Mr. Hermann’s forefinger 
movement being exceptionally so, while Mr. Kellar’s forearm 
movement is the better.’’ In the ordinary form of reaction 
experiments for touch, sound and sight both of the special 
subjects reacted far more quickly than the ordinary individual. 
In the eye there is probably some gain in power of peripheral 
vision by such training as Houdin underwent ; an idea of how 
far such increased efficiency is due to better habits of attention, 
however, may be gained from the studies of Dr. Ranke’ on the 
South American Indians. He marvelled at the keenness of 
sight of his Indian guides. Nothing escaped them. ‘They 
could shoot a fish in swift-flowing water, estimating correctly 
for refraction; could distinguish animals protectively colored 
from the background; could follow a trailon the ground where 
the whites saw nothing. He tested them with Snellen Types 
and found that in keenness of vision their eyes were no better 
than Europeans. He concluded that the differences lay in the 
fact that the Indians, through long practice, had a better apper- 
ception of what was to be seen. In time he learned to repeat 
their performances. Such studies suggest that the wonderful 
power of Houdin and his boy consisted largely in their ability 
to make focal in the mind those obscure stimuli which for the 
ordinary person hover faintly in the margin of consciousness. 
The second question, as to how far training of one organ is 
capable of increasing the power of others, has not yet reached 
the point where a definite answer can be given. Experiments 
on both the physical and mental processes have been made, but 
the results are conflicting. Féré* found that motor-training 
increased the derma! sensibility. Leland,* from various visual 
exercises, claimed that increased power of relating and com- 
paring was given and that in time the intellectual ability was 
increased. Miss Aiken * states that by a daily period of visual 
exercises with a rotating blackboard, a gain in power of con- 
centration and discrimination was made which showed its effects 
also in other departments of the school work. On the other 
hand Jastrow® found that in estimation of movement of various 
kinds and in complicated mental reactions, the experts, Her- 
mann and Kellar, both fell below the normal. In educational 


1Dr.J. Ranke: Studies of the Senses of South American Indians, 
Gesellschaft Anthropologi, 1897. 

2Féré, Ch.: L’influence de L’éducation de la Motilite volontaire 
sur La Sensibilité. Revue Phil., 1897, p. 596. 

’Leland C.: Practical Education. 

*Aiken, Miss C.: Methods of Mind-training. 

5Jastrow, Joseph: Joc. cit. 
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circles the mental gymnastic theory has lost ground, at least it 
is recognized that it must not be overworked. In the field of 
motor-training, however, with which we are chiefly concerned, 
it seems safe to say that training of one organ gives added 
power in others—certainly strengthening the symmetrical organ 
and probably giving finer co-ordination to the whole organism. 
Scripture’ and his students have investigated these questions, 
and their results show clearly the gain in power made by the 
unpracticed member, an effect that undoubtedly comes about 
through the higher development of the nerve centers in the 
brain. Or put in other terms, the increased capacity is possible 
because of a better stock of images of movement. 

Returning to the training of the conjurer we find among his 
accomplishments an unusual degree of skill with the hand. 
A special grasping power of the muscles of the inside of the 
hand must be cultivated, as it is the principle of palming, which 
is the chief means used to cause the disappearance of coins, 
balls, etc., the hand concealing the object while in appearance 
it is held open. 

The special education of the conjurer calls attention to the 
harmony between the members of the body. In simple organ- 
isms all movements are movements of the entire body; con- 
tractions and expansions; with all the differentiation that has 
come about in the higher orders the tendency is still for the 
whole nervous organism to act as a unit. So closely associated 
are the sensory and motor processes, when in the bonds of 
attentive perception, that an object or movement of any sort 
engaging the attention of the individual is at once brought 
into the focus of vision. He is impelled to reach out and take 
hold of it or go towards it; at the same time his language will 
relate to the thing occupying him. All his powers are held in 
subjection to it, to the greater or less disregard of the rest of 
the world. With the conjurer it is otherwise. The ‘‘ misdirec- 
tion’’ upon which he depends for establishing his illusions is 
brought about by a subversion of the order above mentioned. 
He must learn dissociation. The hand most in evidence no 
longer acts in aid of the idea which the mind is attempting to 
have executed and which is indeed being quietly performed 
by the other hand. ‘The eyes also cease to dwell on the act, 
and tlie words spoken to be in explanation of it, but rather 
serve to call attention to an unessential or a non-existent part. 
By gesture, glance and speech is the attention captured, and 
while thus psychically blinding his audience the artist calmly 
proceeds with the performance of his trick. In overcoming all 


1Scripture E. W.: Studies from the Yale Psych. Lab., Vol. VI, 
also Cross-education, Pop. Sci. Mon., March, 1goo. 
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these natural tendencies the performer must reverse the con- 
ventional theory and practice in education. He must oppose 
nature’s law of economy and forge against the line of greatest 
resistance. The result of which is that he gains a region where 
the thought of ordinary men cannot follow. He now lives in 
the realm of miracles. 

The road to excellence is a difficult one. In working up an 
illusion the artist must practice unceasingly till he has mastered 
the mechanical portion; he must then devote himself to the 
dramatic element, which as regards the effect upon the specta- 
tor, is by far the more important portion. He must not lose 
sight of the fact that he is playing the role of a magician, of a 
being possessing supernatural powers, and in every word and 
gesture should live up to the spirit of his part. Great deliber- 
ation in action is essential, as care must be taken not to make 
a parade of dexterity or to do anything to suggest the idea that 
the effects are produced as the result of dexterity. As before 
stated the secret of success lies in the appeal to certain mental 
habits and not in extreme rapidity of action. Chronophoto- 
graphic pictures of the hands of a prestidigitateur were taken 
by Binet’ at the rate of ten or twelve per second. Sleight of 
hand tricks performed with one or both hands were taken. 
‘* One is struck,’’ he remarks, ‘‘on seeing the photos, with the 
fact of not finding therein the illusion which is so plain when 
the trick is executed before the eyes.’’ The perfection of con- 
juring lies in the avs ar‘em celandi—in so mystifying the spec- 
tators that they are unable to suggest any solution of the won- 
Gers they have seen. 

It is essential that the second phase of a transformation be 
not exhibited until the audience have clearly perceived the first; 
the change of one card to another, of one coin to two, falls 
decidedly flat if the first stage was not clearly perceived. So 
in transforming an orange to an apple it is essential that the 
spectators notice that it was first an orange. Furthermore 
they cannot be trusted even then to make the idea focal in con- 
sciousness. They are in a more or less passive condition and 
the artist must strongly suggest the idea he would have enter- 
tained. It is difficult to fully comprehend the unique power 
his accomplishments and versatility afford the conjurer. To 
the amateur it is a revelation to find with what ease the audience 
can be deceived. The experience is pleasing. It fosters con- 
fidence in himself and gives him a sense of power. The au- 
dacity and coolness of the professional magician are a natural 
growth springing from the conditions with which his unique 


1Binet: La Psychologie de la Prestidigitation. Revue Philosophique, 
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profession surrounds him. His success in his art depends in 
large measure on these qualities, but on the other hand they 
follow on an easy success. In time there develops the sang 
froid which does not admit of failure. Possessing several ways 
of performing a trick and being aware that the spectators will 
not know when he does fail, he carries off the affair to some 
conclusion possibly much different from his original intention. 


IV. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION OF THE RULES AND PRAC- 
TICES OF THE CONJURER. 


While the long list of conjuring tricks is of so varied a nature, 
both in method of performance and in effect, as to preclude all 
thought of classification according to psychological laws it is 
still true that some general rules have arisen which are observed 
by the artists in the profession, and many special practices ap- 
plicable to individual tricks. It will be seen that these illus- 
trate in a striking manner some of the ordinary laws of psychic 
action. 

1. Attention. ‘The mechanical portion of a feat of sleight 
of hand, it has been stated, possesses little power to illude the 
senses, that characteristic lies in the psychological features with 
which the performer clothes it. The technical outward appear- 
ance; the use of apparatus and dexterity count for little beside 
the ingenious use of certain mental processes. Of these atten- 
tion deserves a prominent place. It is through the operation 
of attention, in large measure, that the effects are secured. 
Since it is so nearly conterminous with consciousness this is 
indeed to be expected. The division of attention adopted here 
is the common one of spontaneous or passive and active atten- 
tion, but so far as the subject relates to the audience little notice 
need be taken of the latter. It is on the play of passive atten- 
tion among the audience that the magician depends for establish- 
ing his illusions. 


MANIPULATION OF ATTENTION THROUGH GESTURE AND 
SPEECH. 


Under this head may well be treated the part the attention 
plays in the production of conjuring illusions. (a) Gesture as 
here used includes every purposive movement of the hand, body 
and eye, and indeed all the play of features to express emotions 
or ideas. (b) The ‘‘patter’’ is the spoken discourse relating 
to the feats. The proper understanding and application of both 
classes of actions are of the greatest importance to the conjurer. 

Gesture. Probably no better examples of the effect of com- 
munity life upon the individuals of which it is composed, are 
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afforded than are found in the performances under discussion. 
A few illustrations will make this apparent. The conjurer 
plays upon certain fixed mental habits of the audience. He 
relies upon these to create a favorable opportunity to effect a 
given disappearance unknown to the spectators. The move- 
ments designed to divert attention are numerous. Each trick 
has its own appropriate gestures combined with the patter 
which supplies the pretext for them. In vanishing a dollar 
this is seen clearly. The description of this manceuver given 
by Dessoir’ is excellent. The artist ‘‘ takes the coin in his left 
hand, looks closely at the right hand, as if it were the most 
important and then takes hold of the dollar. This trick is so 
convincing that you would be willing to swear the right hand 
held the coin; the position of the fingers adapts them naturally 
to this supposition. As soon as he has taken hold he moves 
his right hand sideways away from the left hand, the whole 
body follows the movement, the head bent forward, the look in 
the eyes, everything forces the spectator to follow this hand. 
In the meantime the first two fingers of the left hand point to 
the right hand, while the.two other fingers hold the coin which 
is covered by the thumb. By such shading, and particularly by 
the constant talking of the artist, the whole attention is con- 
centrated on the right hand, and everybody makes up his mind 
to pay close attention to see how the dollar will disappear from 
this hand. He makes little backward movements with the 
fingers, by which they move gradually away from the palm of 
the hand, and apparently deeply interested in the phenomenon 
he says, ‘‘See how the doilar grows smaller and smaller, there 
it has disappeared entirely, melted away,’’ He opens the fingers 
wide, straightens himself up, and the sparkling eyes seem to 
say, ‘‘How queerly that disappeared; it is strange.’’ Again 
the performer ostentatiously places some article on one corner 
of the table at which he is performing, while the left hand, 
finding its way behind the table, gets possession of some hidden 
article to be later produced. In the trick of producing cannon 
balls from an empty hat, the first ball shown is real, the second 
is of hard wood painted black, and is placed beforehand on the 
servante. To introduce it into the hat which has just been 
shown to be empty, one takes the hat in the right hand, leaving 
the middle finger free to insert in a hole bored in the ball. The 
performer now advances his left hand to take the wand or some 
other article which is placed toward the front of the table, as 
a natural consequence of this: movement the body is bent for- 
ward a little, the right hand sinks gently down to the level of 


1Dessoir Max: The Psych. of Legerdemain. The Open Court, Vol. 
VII, p. 3609. 
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the table and the middle finger forthwith finds its way into the 
ball, lifts it up, and introduces it into the hat which covers the 
act completely. The spectators suspect nothing because they 
have been looking at the article picked up from the table and 
not at the hat. Sometimes by the ruffling of the cards the 
opportune moment is created; sometimes a ball is thrown into 
the air in order to gain an opportunity during the same instant, 
of taking unseen with the left hand another ball from the pocket 
or table shelf. Again a mere tap of the wand on any spot, at 
the same time looking at it attentively, will infallibly draw the 
eyes of the company in the same direction. Hermann’s biog- 
rapher says of him that ‘‘ his ‘ misdirection’ was beyond ex- 
pression. If his luminous eyes turned in a certain direction, 
all eyes were compelled (as by some mysterious power) to fol- 
low, giving his marvellously dextrous hands the better chance 
to perform those tricks that were the admiration and wonder of 
the world.’’ 

Gesture, as to its power to attract attention, is to be referred 
back to a study of action in relation to the struggle for exist- 
ence. Through far-reaching ages of primitive life in the war 
of all against all, it was essential to every creature to have an 
eye out for the moving object. In it lay the source of danger 
or dinner, as the case might be. Existence itself depended upon 
giving the moving object a correct interpretation. It was hence 
essential that it be brought into the field of clearest vision. The 
reflex reaction to movement in the eye was thus established 
through stern necessity, and still persists. 

The biological significance of attention to movement as a 
means of self-preservation is attested in the fact that ‘‘ both’ the 
magnitude and rapidity of objective movement are far more ade- 
quately cognized in indirect than in direct vision.’’ Experiment 
shows this to be true of the human eye, and the observations 
of hunters indicate that the fact applies in even greater degree 
to those wild animals to whom attention is still a condition of 
life; who maintain existence by being able to sense movement 
of prey to be caught or enemies to be avoided. 

A further reason for attention to gesture or movement, of a 
social nature, is found by studying the expressive movements 
in man and those animals which are able to interpret the mean- 
ing of various signals expressive of psychic states. Certain herds 
of wild animals and flocks of birds station out sentries while the 
remainder feed; at the approach of danger a signal is given which 
is understood and responded to by the other members. In gen- 
eral the higher animals are able to give expression to their emo- 
tions through certain movements analogous to those made use 


1Kuelpe: Outlines of Psychology, p. 363. 
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of by man. Darwin’ has commented on the significance of these 
movements, showing, in the case of man, that he was first a 
gesticulatory animal, and that, as is still the case with ani- 
mals, the first gestures were of an instinctive emotional nature. 
‘* There is no doubt,’’ says Mosso,? ‘‘ that the first human beings 
were dumb, and that men for a long time made use of gesture 
language for purposes of mutual understanding before they dis- 
covered sound language. The child, too, before it is able to 
talk expresses itself by gestures. It observes the looks of its 
parents and of the persons who speak to it in order to compre- 
hend the meaning of the words heard.’’ 

At the second stage, following Wundt’s classification, are the 
mimetic movements expressive of qualitative feelings. The type 
is readily recognizable in the taste reflexes corresponding to 
sour, sweet, saline and bitter impressions, On the third level 
we have pantomimetic movements expressive of ideas, capable 
of designating the object of an emotion, or describing the object 
as well as the processes connected with it by the form of the 
movement. As regards the subject of attention to gesture this 
third group is of greatest importance. Speech is genetically 
derived from gesture, at any rate it is safe to say that articula- 
tory language arose as an accompaniment to gesture. ‘‘As evi- 
dence for this view we have the unrestrained use of such ges- 
tures by savages, and the important part they play in the child’s 
learning to speak.’’* Mallory has declared that gestures in the 
wide sense indicated, of presenting ideas under physical forms, 
has had a direct formative effect upon language; and that 
‘* they exhibit* the earliest condition of the human mind, are 
traced from the remotest antiquity among all peoples possessing 
records; are generally prevalent in the savage state of social 
evolution; survive agreeably in the scenic pantomime and still 
adhere to the ordinary speech of civilized man by motions of 
the face, hands, head and body, often involuntary, often pur- 
posely in illustration or for emphasis.’’ 

The facts cited show a reason for attention to movements of 
gesture, the effect of which has been to engraft the reflex on the 
nervous system. 

(6) Patter. ‘The ‘‘ boniment’’ or ‘‘ patter’’ is the story told 
by the performer. It is the verbal clothing, in fact the ‘‘ mse 
en scene’’ by which an illusion is given an appearance of reality. 
Talleyrand remarked that ‘‘ speech was given to man in order to 
disguise his thoughts.”’ 


1Darwin: Expression in the Emotions in Men and Animals. 

2Mosso: Clark University Lectures, 1899, p. 393. 

3Wundt: Outlines of Psychology, p. 300. 

*Mallory: Sign Language of North American Indians, First Annual 
Report Bureau of Ethn., p. 285. 
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This is, at least, its use in the case of the diplomat and the 
magician. Of each of these it is true that ‘‘ he says what he 
does not do, he does not do what he says, and what he actually 
does he takes particular care not to say anything about.’’ 

When a conjurer invents a new trick, he generally composes 
at the same time a special patter to accompany it. This must 
be memorized carefully, however ready a speaker the magician 
may ordinarily be. Such is the testimony of all the conjurers 
who have written on the subject : Houdin, Hoffman, Garenne 
Sachs, etc. The reason for this is similar to that for the practice 
of gesture. Speech is a form of motor expression. It is funda- 
mentally an impulsive act and tends to appear in connection 
with gestures, as in all probability it had its development by a 
process of differentiation from gesture. Truth-telling is the 
natural mode within the tribe, whether among animals or men, 
as a consideration of mimetic, pantomimetic, and other expres- 
sive movements shows. ‘The conjurer if giving way to the 
natural tendency would suit the word tothe action. In reality 
he forces himself to talk glibly of the trick in a misleading way 
but with all semblance of truth, else will the trick fail in its 
effect. He therefore speaks by rote one set of words, while 
his thoughts which would ordinarily be given vocal expression 
in accompaniment with the performance, direct the real act 
which is taking place behind all this feint of hand, eye and 
patter. 

Two not wholly separable elements of the misdirection of 
attention found in the spoken portion of the conjuring illusion 
may be seen from the foregoing presentation. (1) The power 
of vocal expression as mere gesture to call the eyes to the per- 
former’s face thereby lessening the force of attention to the act 
being performed. (2) By means of the suggestive power of 
the ideas in the patter to so shunt off the mental processes as 
to facilitate the trick. Examples of the first are seen in the 
way the performer springs a joke at the critical stage and 
thus makes for himself a favorable opportunity. When a 
card has been chosen and returned to the pack the artist does 
not at once make the pass to get possession of the card, as that 
might arouse suspicion, but after a moment he says to the 
chooser: ‘‘ Are you sure you will recognize the card again ?’’ 
All eyes are then involuntarily raised to his face for an instant, 
but in that instant the pass is made by a slight movement, at 
best almost imperceptible, and the card transferred to the top 
where it may afterward be disposed of as the trick demands. 

The second offers a case of greater complexity. The sig- 
nificance of the words themselves are here of great importance 
in inducing the audience to attribute effects to other than their 
true cause; hence a feat of dexterity must be attributed to 
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mechanism or science and a trick really depending on scientific 
principles offered as a result of sleight of hand. This phase 
of the patter is indeed in many cases an accommodation to the 
apperception of the audience and will be further discussed in a 
succeeding chapter. 

So far the discussion has pertained chiefly to passive attention, 
the aspect exhibited by untrained animals and men in a naive 
state. Active attention may be brought into play, however, 
by the observer of the feats of the modern conjurer, for unlike 
the spectators of ancient magic he is conscious that he is being 
deceived and may make an effort to solve the problems pre- 
sented. Dessoir’ states that ‘‘the ignorant are more difficult 
to deceive than the educated. The former sees in every ‘tour’ 
a mistrust of his intelligence, an attempt to dupe him, against 
which he fights with all his might, while the latter gives him- 
self up willingly to the illusion as he came for the purpose of 
being deceived.’’ 

Psychologically this means that the man of education gives 
only passive attention to the succeeding phases of the trick, 
while in the case of the ignorant person there is a struggle be- 
tween active and passive attention. ‘That the ignorant man is 
harder to deceive, however, may be questioned, and for two 
reasons. In the first place, recalling the monoideistic character 
of attention, it is a truism that attention to one thing means 
inattention to others, and that the very intensity of effort in 
one direction weakens effort in others. Now the conjurer always 
takes good care to do the other thing. Second is the differ- 
ence in capacity for understanding the nature of the feat in the 
two classes. A large majority of the illusions require for solu- 
tion more of an apperceptive basis than the ignorant man pos- 
sesses; besides in many cases some lingering belief that ‘ there ’s 
magic in it’ stands in the way of a proper understanding of 
the trick. However, the performer prefers passivity and a non- 
critical state and seeks in every way to guard against the rise 
of active attention. He observes the rule ‘‘ never to reveal in 
advance the nature of the effect to be produced,’’ in order not 
to focus attention. For example, where an article is to be made 
to disappear after counting one, two, three, the change is made 
at the one or two, as the minds of the audience are actively 
centered on the three and do not notice what takes place before 
that. The same reason holds for another conjuring rule: 
‘*never to repeat the same trick twice in one evening unless the 
manner of performing it is varied.’’ 

We may summarize this section with the observation that the 
fixed mental habits, evolved for useful purposes, to avoid being 
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surprised and deceived, are the very agents employed by the 
conjurer to effect this end. 

2. Perception, Certain aspects of attention have been pre- 
sented in the preceding section. In some of its phases atten- 
tion is inseparable from the discussion of all conscious processes, 
hence a treatment of perception is at the same time a treatment 
of attention. In the succeeding discussion of the perceptive 
processes, therefore, we merely shift the point of view, empha- 
sizing for the time the effects produced through stimulation of 
the sense organs, with the subjective modification these products 
undergo. 

Perceptions are combinations of sensational and ideational 
elements. The latter are complexes built up for the most part 
from sensations previously experienced. In an unusual degree 
conjuring offers opportunity for the study of these elements as 
they enter into the phase ordinarily called apperception. In no 
other field, perhaps, is the part contributed from past experi- 
ence, or in Professor James’s phrase the part which ‘‘ always 
comes out of our own head’’ so large. Perception refers to 
concepts. Apperception depends on the contents of the mind 
as conditioned by the past life. The new is interpreted in terms 
of the old and in accordance with habits of mental action 
previously formed. In this tendency of the mind to act in cer- 
tain habitual lines corresponding to the law of mental economy 
is found the key to a large part of the illusions of conjuring. 
The magician is skilled in appealing to the strongest appercep- 
tive centers of his audience. The history of conjuring, as of 
human deception, generally reveals how advantage has always 
been taken of the prevailing thought of the community. The 
priestcraft of the nations of antiquity in their thaumaturgical 
operations to acquire power relied on the superstitious fancies 
of the people to give a miraculous color to the simple tricks 
of sleight-of-hand, the facts of true science, and all the means 
of imposture employed. 

Serious magic as a mental prepossession has continued, though 
with ever decreasing intensity, to be a factor in conjuring down 
to the present time. When Descartes asserted that animals were 
mere automata he gave a new cue to the conjurers. While the 
public mind was vibrating with this idea, automatic ducks, swans 
and other creatures were introduced by the conjurers of the 
time, and continued in evidence for more than a century and a 
half. Noone knew better than Houdin how to make use of 
this popular apperceptive element. His aerial suspension trick, 
as presented, gave the appearance of the subject, the six year 
old son of Houdin, sleeping in the air, with one hand support- 
ing the head, and the elbow of the same arm resting on the top 
of an upright rod. The secret of the trick lay in the ingenious 
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mechanical apparatus concealed under the clothes of the child, 
and would have been easily guessed had it been presented in a 
bald form devoid of its apperceptive stage-setting. But as given 
by the magician it was the ‘‘suspension in equilibrium by 
atmospheric air through the action of concentrated ether.’’ Sur- 
gery supplied him with the idea. He says ‘‘it will be remem- 
bered that in 1847 the insensibility produced by inhaling ether 
began to be applied in surgical operations; all the world talked 
about the marvellous effects of this anesthetic and its extra- 
ordinary results. In the eyes of many people it seemed much 
akin to magic.’’ ‘‘ The experiment was received with hearty 
applause. Still it sometimes happened that sensitive persons, 
regarding the etherization too seriously, protested in their hearts 
against the applause, and wrote me letters, in which they severely 
upbraided the unnatural father who sacrificed the health of his 
poor child to the pleasures of the public. Some went so far as 
to threaten me with the terrors of the law if I did not give up 
my inhuman performance.’’ All this testifies to the complete- 
ness of the illusion. The public mind was so filled, at this time, 
with the quackery of mesmerism and the magical possibilities of 
ether that they were prepared to believe in the ability of a per- 
son to sleep in the air, without other support than the upright 
rod on which the sleeper’s elbow rested, rather than suspect the 
existence of concealed mechanism. When the ether story later 
became threadbare the feat was introduced as an effect of electro- 
magnetism. The manner in which the conjurers appeal to topics 
of popular interest to lead the public to a wrong interpretation 
of a trick is illustrated in the modern fashion of presenting every 
feat admitting of it in a garb of pretended hypnotism. 

We now pass from the general view of apperception to a con- 
sideration of particular phases of it better termed preperception. 
In this case the ideational element is seen to be more definite, 
and is, in a measure, called up at the will of the performer. 

The centrally excited portion of the perception varies with 
the individual and with the character of the stimulus. In 
common with the sensational elements from the peripheral or- 
gans, it possesses among its attributes quality and intensity. 
The relation which these bear to the corresponding attributes 
of the products of the sense-organs have been made the subject 
of investigation. Miinsterberg’ has found that if a word is 
displayed for a brief time which presents some slight difference 
from another word, it is read as though this difference were not 
visible, provided that a word is previously called out to the 
observer which stands in intimate association to the other, but 
has nothing to do with the actual impression. Thus, ‘‘part’’ 
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is read as ‘‘past,’’ if future is suggested, ‘‘ fright’’ as fruit,” 
if vegetable is given. The effect is a probable result of the 
excitement of the ideational centers from first attending to the 
class. Similar results have also been found by Pillsbury.’ 

Kuelpe ? in his study of illusory perception obtained judgments 
of subjective and objective illumination of a dark surface. 
‘«’T’he observer sat at his ease in a darkened chamber, and was 
required to say whether he saw anything, and if so, what it 
was like, and whether he thought it was objective or subjective. 
The only objective phenomenon introduced was a faint illu- 
mination of the dark wall facing the subject, given at irregular 
intervals, for various periods of time, and at different degrees 
of intensity. Nearly all the observers were liable to confusion 
when the stimulus approached the limen; an objective was very 
seldom subjectified, but a subjective frequently objectified.’’ 
The experiments showed that the extent of stimulation over 
which confusion is possible is very small, and that the normal 
intensity of the centrally excited visual sensations is therefore 
exceedingly weak. 

It is plain, however, that cold-blooded experiments in a labo- 
ratory can give little idea of the mental contribution made in 
the case of an imaginative person whose centers are quivering 
with emotional excitement. In the conjuring illusions much 
of the effect lies in the anticipatory preparation of the ideational 
centers concerned with the object of attention, the performer 
determining what preparation shall be made. 

On the fact that we act with certainty on our knowledge of 
the phenomenal world rests the ordinary conviction of the 
identity of things as they are and as they appear to the ob- 
server. Ages of response to this idea have rendered our trust 
in the senses so implicit, and given such fixed mental habits, 
that numberless errors and illusions, historical and personal, 
fail to shake our confidence. An obvious inference may be 
drawn from the diversion of attention mentioned in the last 
section. Beside the mere switching aside of the sensorial at- 
tention by gesture, as noted, the awakening of new images by 
means of the patter is equally as important. The fire of witty 
talk, the evocation of spirits, cabalistic signs, attribution of 
power to wand, etc., are all effective. A reason for attributing 
scientific effects to sleight of hand and the reverse will now 
more plainly appear. A simple trick is that of causing a 
coin to instantly dissolve when put in a tumbler said to contain 
a powerful acid. The coin is palmed and a substituted glass 
disk is dropped into the water beneath a handkerchief, profes- 


1Pillsbury: A Study of Apperception. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
2Kuelpe: Outlines of Psychology, p. 184. 
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sedly used to prevent acid fumes from arising. The spectators, 
always prone to adopt a complicated hypothesis, hearing as 
they believe the chink of the falling coin, and being given the 
idea that acid is at work may overlook the more simple explana- 
tion. The chief part of conjuring lies in the artist’s ability to 
so lead the thoughts of the audience into chosen paths, to 
awaken at the proper time such new images that the develop- 
ment of the trick appears for the moment as the logical outcome 
of the surrounding conditions; then by the production of a 
result totally unexpected and at variance the sense of illusion 
is produced. Nothing is neglected which may assist in this 
result. In arranging the programme each trick is made more 
surprising than the last. Every effort is made to so fill the 
mind with a feeling of the wonderful, and so far as possible 
with special ideas, that the imagination is ready to respond in 
the next step taken. Conjuring is thus seen to be a kind of 
game of preperception wherein the performer so plays upon the 
psychical processes of his audience that the issues are as he 
desires. 

The perception which oceurs under conditions of vivid expec- 
tation shows how the inward reproduction may completely domi- 
nate the sensory element and create a product of the imagina- 
tion in intensity rivaling reality. 

Where the nature of the object which is expected to appear 
is known in advance, anticipatory preparation may then have 
ready a preformed image to spring at any instant of time. ° An 
analogy is that of the person whose mind is so superstitiously 
primed that any white tree-trunk or post will explode the ghost 
centers. The principle that one sees what one expects to see, 
finds, perhaps, its best exemplication in the conjuring shows of 
the materializing medium. It is difficult for the scientist to read 
himself into the peculiar state of mind of the ‘‘ sitters’? who 
firmly believe that the spirit of their departed friends are really 
with them in the room, and who, by having their intelligence 
paralyzed by a belief in the supernatural, are easy marks for 
the charlatans who, despite frequent exposures, are continually 
springing up to take advantage of human frailty. Much of the 
effect is accounted for when the ‘‘ mise en scene’’ is held in 
remembrance: everything is so disposed as to contribute to an 
atmosphere of mystery. A darkened room; a circle of suggesti- 
ble subjects infecting each other, and all strained to the highest 
pitch of vivid expectation: their psychical centers hyperzesthet- 
ically excited by the desire to learn of their loved ones whose 
images fill the mind, and whose actual presence is felt. These 
are not conditions conducive to sharp sight and logical judg- 
ment, but they make the work of the medium easy. In this 
abnormal state of the subjects the sensorial is almost at the 
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mercy of the preperceptive element. Any rustling noise is attrib- 
uted to spiritual agency; every light reflection is taken for a 
spirit form. The literature of the subject is full of illustrations. 
The author of ‘‘ Revelations of a Spirit Medium ’’ who confesses 
that by his skill in the performance of his feats he has con- 
verted hundreds of people to a belief in spiritualism, giving 
them undoubted evidence of life beyond the grave, states that 
when beginning the practice of cabinet tricks before a circle of 
spiritualistic friends in his apprentice days he noted their prone- 
ness to attribute every slight occurrence to spiritual agency. 
A handkerchief illuminated by phosphorus on being pushed 
through the opening of the cabinet was seen by the sitters as a 
human head and face. ‘‘ It was set down as a case of etheriali- 
zation,’ as they declared they could look right through it and 
see the curtain behind it. One gentleman, a doctor, declared 
he could see the whole convolutions of the brain. Thus they 
helped out the show with their imaginations and made a repu- 
tation for the medium.’’ He learned later that by putting a 
wire gauze mask in front of the handkerchief a luminous face 
and head was presented. He recounts that ‘‘that wire mask 
has been recognized by dozens of persons as fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, cousins, sweethearts, wives, husbands, and 
various other relatives and friends.’’ ‘The same author, allud- 
ing to the tendency to allow the imagination to dominate what 
is seen, after describing an easy process for producing spirit 
pictures by transferring outline pictures to a slate, states that 
he ‘‘ knows’ of, at least, five people who have recognized friends 
in Lydia Pinkham’s newspaper cut after it had been transferred 
to the medium’s slate.’’ Not to multiply needlessly examples 
illustrating how the perceptions are determined by the intensity 
of the interest—Dessoir® quotes the case of a scientist who had 
difficulty to restrain himself from laughing when he ‘‘ heard the 
same puppet successively addressed as ‘grandmother,’ ‘my 
sweet Betty,’ ‘papa,’ and ‘little Rob.’’’ Reflecting on this 
propensity of the mind he acutely observes, ‘‘ create a belief and 
the facts will create themselves.’’ 

3. Suggestion and Association. 'The part which the accom- 
panying images play in the perceptive process has been set 
forth. Under the above heading will next be shown how the 
performer manipulates these ideas in the minds of his audi- 
ence, juggling with them much as he does with the articles he 
handles. Suggestion is the switching-key by means of which 
he ushers in the ideas necessary to his purposes. 


1 Revelations of a Spirit Medium, p. go. 

2 Tbid., p. 147. 

®Dessoir: The Psych. of Legerdemain, Chap. V, Open Court, Vol. 
VII. 
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Several aspects of normal suggestion are related to our sub- 


ject. 
1. Suggestions of Repetition. In a certain class of tricks the 
following conjuring rule applies: ‘‘ First actually do what the 


spectators are to be led to believe you do.’’ In these cases the 
conjurer prepares the way by the formation in the minds of the 
spectators of proper associations. In the well-known trick of 
firing from a pistol the broken pieces of several borrowed rings 
this is the principle involved. The pistol is fired at a box placed 
on a stand. The box is then unlocked and a second locked box 
taken from this containing a third, and so on,—finally reaching 
the last of the series of boxes which, when unlocked, contains 
the rings tied to roses. In one form of the trick the rings are 
not in the series of boxes at all, but after the artist has demon- 
strated that the second has been taken from the first and the 
third from the second, etc., it becomes easy to take the casket 
containing the rings from the shelf behind the table, where the 
assistant has placed it, by lifting it up as though from the pre- 
ceding casket. By the first steps the association is formed so 
that no doubt is felt that the rings were really in the nest of 
boxes. Another element entering here is found in the general 
tendency to short-circuit all possible processes. After the first 
or second time the people become impatient, as always at 
repeated action, and relax in keenness of attention, and if the 
performer seems to hurry later it is in line with the desire of the 
audience. In the Chinese ring trick, by giving certain rings to 
be examined, receiving them back and adroitly giving them out 
again the artist manages to create the impression that all have 
been examined, aud the effect upon the spectators is all the 
more startling by reason of the eight rings shown by inspection 
to be without opening, later linking themselves together in 
various combinations in the hands of the performer. The pos- 
sibilities of illusory perception under the influence of sugges- 
tions of repetition may be well illustrated by a portion of a 
sleight-of-hand trick given in some detail. The effect of the 
trick known as ‘‘ A Shower of Money ”’ is as follows: The per- 
former borrows a hat which he holds in his left hand. He then 
announces that he requires a number of (say) half dollars for 
the purposes of his trick, but, he continues, ‘‘ as there seems to 
be a good deal of money around to-night I will not be at the trou- 
ble of borrowing, but just help myself.’’ He then begins to 
pick the coins out of the air, finds one climbing up the wall, 
another in a spectator’s whiskers, under a lady’s foot, and so 
on. At each supposed new discovery the performer takes with 
his right hand, from some place where there was clearly noth- 
ing an instant before, a coin which he drops into the hat held 
in his left hand, The explanation of the trick is very simple, 
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being merely a practical application of the art of ‘‘ palming.’’ 
The performer provides himself beforehand with the number of 
coins he desires for his experiment. ‘‘Of these he palms two 
in his right hand and the remainder in his left. When he takes 
the hat he holds it in the left hand, with the fingers inside and 
the thumb outside, in which position it is comparatively easy 
to drop the coins, one by one, from the hand into the hat. 
When he pretends to see the first coin floating in the air he lets 
one of the coins in his right hand drop to his finger tips, and, 
making a clutch at the air, produces it as ifjust caught. This 
first coin he really drops into the hat, taking care that all shall 
see clearly that he doesso. He then goes through a similar pro- 
cess with the second; but when the time comes to drop it into 
the hat, he merely pretends to do so, palming the coin quickly 
in the right hand, and at the same moment letting fall into the 
hat one of the coins concealed in his left hand. The audience 
perceiving the sound, coincident with the movement, naturally 
believe it to be occasioned by the fall of the coin they have just 
seen. ‘The process is repeated until the coins in the left hand 
are exhausted. Once more the performer appears to clutch a 
coin from space, and showing for the last time that which has 
all along been in his right hand, tosses it into the air and catches 
it visibly.’’? 

When the artist really throws the first coin into the hat he 
leads the spectators to infer the same result from the subsequent 
similar movements. The chink of the falling coin strengthens 
the illusion and the ostentatious catching of the final coin clinches 
it. To still further mystify the audience and to remove the sus- 
picion that the coins were all along concealed in his hand, the 
performer sometimes uses his producing wand, which is so made 
that on pressing a little stud a slit coin springs out on the end, 
giving the effect of having been taken out of the air. It is used 
in connection with the money slide, an apparatus for holding 
money concealed under the vest. The hand can now be shown 
empty, but by pressing on the side with the right hand at the 
same instant a coin is made to appear on the wand, which he 
can then do unobserved, he obtains the needed coin. Under 
cover of taking the coin from the wand he withdraws it into 
the wand and shows the one in his right hand, which is thrown 
into the hat. Hecan then repeat. Where the same result can 
be produced by two wholly different methods the effect on the 
audience is most bewildering, as any conjectures as to the 
explanation of the first method are inadmissible as regards the 
second. 

Several investigations have been made in the subject of sug- 


1Condensed from Hoffmann’s Modern Magic, p. 205. 
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gestions of repetition. Binet’ and Henri have experimented 
to see with what degree of precision a person repeats the same 
operation where the circumstances which have explained the 
first operation change a little and require a different act; but 
where the suggestion remains that the conditions are as at first. 
The experiment was based on the visual memory of lines. A 
model line was shown to a child, then after the lapse of a cer- 
tain interval, a card was shown on which was traced a series 
of parallel lines of increasing length; the child had to recog- 
nize the line equal to the model line. The operation is made 
two times; the first time the model line is found in the series, 
the second time it is not found. Thus, the model line being 40 
millimeters, the second series contains no line longer than 36 
millimeters. A practiced eye would perceive the lacuna, but 
the first trial has already created a habit by reason of which 
the child, having found the model line in the first table, strives 
to find it in the second. In children from 7 to g years old, 
88% were misled by the ‘‘routine:’’ from 9 to 11 years, 60% ; 
and from 11 to 13 years, 47%, thus showing that suggestibility 
decreases with age. : 

Seashore used somewhat analogous methods in investigating 
the subject. His experiments, made upon university students, 
seem to prove them not less easily duped than the children of 
the primary school mentioned by Binet. And it is important 
to observe that even where his subjects acted with knowledge 
they were still subject to the illusion. His manner of pro- 
cedure was to make a genuine experiment several times, then, 
when the association has been formed by repetition, a pretended 
experiment is made and the subject by reason of the suggestion 
responds as before. In illusions of heat produced by first 
sending an electric current through a silver wire held between 
the fingers of the subject, and finally pretending to do so, of 
420 trials there were only five cases where the subject felt 
nothing. Illusions of change of brightness were produced by 
the principle employed by Kuelpe heretofore mentioned, with 
the exception that at a given signal a change of intensity of 
the illumination was first made. 

Complete hallucination’ of an object was produced in the 
following manner: ina darkened room a little ball is hung 
upon a black background and the distance at which the sub- 
ject can distinguish it is ascertained. The experiment is made 
several times, the subject approaching slowly and pausing at 
the point where he can just see the ball. The distances 
marked on the floor are then read. He then turns back to 


1A. Binet: La Suggestibilité. L’année Psychologique, 1898, p. 136. 
2Seashore: Measurements of Illusions and Hallucinations in Nor- 
mal Life. Studies from the Yale Psych. Lab., No, III, 1895. 
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make the trial again; at this instant the operator suppresses 
the ball ; the subject advances again and when he finds him- 
self at the same distance as at the previous times he believes 
that he perceives the ball. The point of importance here, as 
Binet has pointed out, lies in the light it throws on the 
mechanism of suggestion. The fact that subjects acquainted 
with the purpose and nature of the investigation, after several 
repetitions of the stimulus, undergo the illusion, seems to 
show that the greater part of the effect lies in the tendency to 
re-excite the centers that have just been in action. 

There is a well known conjuring illusion which closely par- 
allels the experiment last given. In this case, however, the 
image of repetition seems in part to be the effect of an after 
image. The reference is to the trick of causing an orange, 
ball, or card to disappear in the air. The performer shoots 
several cards out into space; sending some of them even 
seventy or eighty feet up into the gallery. Finally a card 
starts out but is seen to vanish while in mid-air. The thrower 
has in truth repeated the usual casting movement but has 
thrown no card. What the audience see is an image of repeti- 
tion which is undoubtedly partly the effect of a residual stim- 
ulation in the eye, partly a central excitation. For, since a 
frequently repeated sensory irritation, as well as the external 
suggestion of the motion of the hand, is necessary to awaken 
the image of the object associated with the movement it cannot 
be classed as purely central and hence is not an hallucination. 
The conjurer by first really throwing up the card gives the 
suggestion of repetition and following it up by the pretended 
throw causes the subject to see what he desires. We have 
produced this effect in some experiments made with a tennis 
ball (an apple and a silver dollar were found equally effective, 
however). The experiments were performed before the pupils 
of several schoolrooms, also on a number of children and 
adults not included in the results below. The operator sitting 
behind the teacher’s desk threw the ball about three feet in the 
air, catching it and letting the hands sink low behind the 
table. The second throw was four or five feet in height. On 
its return it was dropped between the legs but the hands went 
up with the regular throwing movement and were held as if 
awaiting the descent of the ball. 

The conditions for the experiment offered by the open school- 
room were not good, the light was too strong. From other trials 
made in the evening on people of all ages it seems that dim or 
artificial light is more suitable to the production of the illusion. 
This view is warranted also by the fact that after-images are of 
longer duration in dim or artificial light. Observation shows 
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also that the colors ou a rotating disk fuse at a slower rate of 
rotation in a feeble light. 

After the performance each pupil was requested to write a 
description of what he saw and to state where the ball was when 
he ceased to see it. Two seventh grades, one fifth and one fourth 
grade were visited. Of the 165 children witnessing the experi- 
ment 78 answered to seeing the ball go up and disappear. Of 
the whole number 103 were boys and 62 girls. 40% of the boys 
and 60% of the girls were deceived in the matter. 

A few typical answers are herewith presented: 

1. I saw it come two times. It was about half way up to 
the ceiling before it disappeared. 

2. Isaw it come down, but not the last. It was about one 
foot. 

3. I did not see the ball come down. It was half way to the 
ceiling before it disappeared. 

4. I did not see the ball come down, but I think it did. 

5. The ball didn’t go up as far as the door before it disap- 
peared. 

6. I did not see the ball come down. The ball went about 
one-fourth to the ceiling before it disappeared. 

7. It was about one yard from the ceiling before it disap- 
peared. 

8. The last time the ball was going to come down it disap- 
peared. 

g. ‘The ball went in back of the picture on the wall. 

10. I do not see what became of the ball. All I can think 
of is it went up into the air and did not come down, or, at least, 
I did not see it. 

From the answers given it would appear that the intensity of 
the central image varied with the individual. Many answers 
were ambiguous to such an extent that it could not be said 
whether the ghost of the ball was seen at all, or whether it was 
not seen to make a part, at least, of the return journey. A num- 
ber try to account for the mystery. Such explanations are 
offered as that it was a rubber ball and burst while up in the 
air. 

The fact that 20% more of the girls than of the boys saw the 
phantom ball may have many causes. The cases are few. We 
may, in passing, however, quote Havelock Ellis’s’ statement to 
the effect that ecstacy, trance, seeing of visions, illusions of 
fancy and tendency to hallucinations, are more frequent in 
females. Pliny tells us that women are the best subjects for 
magical experiments, and Bodin estimated the proportion of 
witches to wizards at not less than fifty to one. It is certain 


1 Havelock Ellis: Man and Woman, Chap. XII. 
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that in numerous trials of this experiment before ladies not one 
failed to experience the illusion, and even previous knowledge 
does not prove a sufficient safeguard. 

These cases of suggestions of repetition cited, both from the 
laboratory and the stage, show plainly that the conjurer’s maxim 
‘*to first really do what you would have the audience believe 
you do’’ rests upon a physiological basis. 

We turn now from suggestions of repetition to psychic phe- 
nomena of a somewhat different though still related type. In 
suggestions of confidence and obedience—in the natural ten- 
dency of the mind to be influenced by means of a hint, sign or 
symbol, an association or kindred stimulus the conjurer finds a 
ready means for betraying the judgment of his audience. The 
two factors to be considered are (1) the conjuter as a suggester 
of ideas, direct or indirect, as means of influencing the mind, 
and (2) the mental condition of the audience. 

The chief quality to be inspired is confidence, and the peculiar 
confidence the artist inspires is a general belief in himself as a 
performer of wonders. Asa background for the special demands 
he makes upon their credulity pains are taken to create a mag- 
ical atmosphere. Coming upon the stage to begin the enter- 
tainment he removes his gloves and rolls them into invisibility. 
Instead of borrowing articles for the purpose of his trick he may 
produce them from the nose or beard of some one in the audi- 
ence. Each trick is made more startling than the last, and each 
becomes the pedagogical basis for another till finally the spec- 
tators, lost in the bewildering complexity of wonders, react 
helplessly to the suggestions of the performer, which he helps 
out by the pretended evocation of imaginary spirits, by cabalis- 
tic words, proper use of the wand, in effect, by the artist living 
up to the dramatic possibilities of the role of magician. 

The second point, relating to the suggestibility of the 
audience, may be illustrated by a brief notice of the investiga- 
tions of various workers in this field. In these cases, belief 
that the fact will happen, instead of being instituted by 
repetition, is brought about by the idea being given by speech, 
gesture or implication. 

Small’ tested the power of suggestions of this class to 
modify the perceptions of school children. He found that 
after some preliminary remarks on odors, in which several 
kinds were mentioned, and having placed labelled perfume 
bottles on the table, when he made a spray in the room of 
water from an atomizer, 73% of 540 children got an illusion of 
perfume. In experiments of tastes with sugar, salt and quin- 


1Small, M.H.: The Suggestibility of Children, The Ped. Sem., 
Vol. IV, No. 2. 
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ine solutions, after the preliminary suggestions, 88% gave 
judgment that the water was sweet, 95% got the illusion of 
salt and 90% perceived the taste of quinine in the water. In 
many cases they accompanied their judgments with the 
characteristic mimetic movements ; the last being most marked 
in effect, many making the ‘‘ bitter face.’’ When a crank 
was turned, to which a toy camel was attached by a string, 
76% of 381 pupils saw the camel move although it never did. 
The effect of the suggestions made in these experiments was 
invariably greatest in the lowest grades. 

The result of suggestions made ina tone of conviction or 
authority, has interest for our study as being most nearly in 
line with the conjurer’s practice. A hint of any description, 
coming from one who ought to know, in general, produces a 
marked effect. A. Binet’ in collaboration with V. Henri, has 
made experiments of this class to show the effect of moral 
authority in influencing an act of memory. A model line of 
40 millimeters in length was presented to a child, who had 
then to find it again by memory, or by direct comparison, in a 
table composed of several lines among which was to be found 
the model line. At the moment of making his choice, the 
operator regularly asks him and always in the same tone, the 
following question: ‘‘ Are you very sure? Is it not the line 
by the side of that?’’ Under the influence of this discreet 
suggestion, made in a very gentle tone, the majority of the 
children abandoned the line first designated and chose another. 
The table of results given by him shows that the youngest are 
most sensible to the suggestion, and further, that the sug- 
gestion is more efficacious when the choice is made from mem- 
ory than when made by direct comparison. 

The aim of the experiment was to determine the mechanism 
of suggestibility and to study the conditions where it succeeds 
best. As a result of his tests, the author deduces the rule 
that ‘‘the suggestibility of a person upon a point, is within 
reason, inversely as the degree of certainty relative to this 
point.’’ Vitale Vitali? who repeated these experiments, 
insists upon the importance of the personality of the experi- 
menter, a factor which will cause great variation in the results. 

Having repeated after some time the same tests upon the 
same subjects, he has found enormous variations. 

Perhaps the closest analogy to the conditions in the audience 
of the conjurer, is found in some later experiments of Binet * 
and Vaschide upon 86 pupils of the French primary schools. 


1Binet: La Suggestibilite, L’annee Psychologique, 1898, p. 95. 
2Vitale Vitali: Studi Anthropologici, Forli, 1896, p. 97. 
® Binet: op. cit., p. 98. 
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The experiment was intrusted to M. Michael, the director of 
the school. He alone did the speaking and explaining. After 
the preliminary distribution of paper, writing of names, dates, 
etc., he announced that he was going to make an experiment 
upon their memory of the length of lines; a line drawn on a 
white card was then shown for three seconds to each pupil, and 
each one had then, after having seen this model, to trace upon 
the paper a line of equal length. This having been done M. 
Michael announced that he was going to show a second line a 
little longer than the first; this declaration was made in firm 
well modulated voice, with the natural authority of a director 
of the school addressing the whole class collectively. The second 
line was only 4 centimeters, whereas the first was five. The 
second line was shown to each pupil exactly as the first had 
been. The suggestion was very effective. Nine pupils only of 
the 86 drew the second line shorter, or it can be said that 75 
believed in the word of the master rather than to the truth of 
their own memories. The author asserts as the result of the 
test that normal suggestion constitutes a test of docility, and 
cites the facts given by Bernheim as showing that the persons 
most sensible to hypnotism, that is to authoritative suggestion, 
are old soldiers, government employees, and, in a word, all 
those who have been habituated to discipline. The children are 
in the passive state when they follow readily ideas suggested by 
any one in authority over them, or, indeed, any one who can 
impress them. To a large degree this receptivity is maintained 
throughout life. It is not children alone who are in subjection 
to ideas. Moll’ says ‘‘ men have a certain proneness to allow 
themselves to be influenced by others through their ideas, and, in 
particular, to believe much without making logical conscious de- 
ductions.’’ We are all credulous and ready to accept the answer. 

It is only more noticeable at conjuring shows than at other 
assemblages. In community life there is need of exchanging 
ideas, and while our experience may in time render us more 
critical of our fellows the tendency still persists to take as truth 
ideas advanced from whatever source. This tendency is greatly 
accentuated in a crowd, hence the reason for another maxim in 
conjuring: ‘‘ always perform to as large an audience as possi- 
ble.’’ ‘‘ The mental quality of the individuals of the crowd,’’ 

says Le Bon,’ ‘‘ is without importance. From the moment that 
they are in the crowd the ignorant and the learned are equally 
incapable of observation.’’ This is proved by a great number of 
historical facts, and is illustrated in the action of every mob. In 
this subversion of the rational element the conjurer finds his 


?Moll, A.: Hypnotism, p. 219. 
2 Le Bon, G.: Psychologie des Foules, p. 28. 
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advantage. He assumes great audacity and boldness and a firm 
belief in himself. These are the qualities which a leader must 
possess who would sway the people and subject them to his pur- 
poses. 

Were the spectator in an ordinarily critical state he would 
know very well that blowing on a card is not an adequate cause 
for transforming it into another; nor the ruffling of a pack of cards 
a probable means for making a chosen card fly from the pack 
to stranger’s pocket; nor the varied use of wand and word and 
by-play a sufficient explanation of the effects produced; yet he 
sees the fact and his mind unconsciously follows the suggestions 
so artfully offered him. He is not at his best intellectually. 
The rational element is in abeyance. 

The suggestibility of the normal state here exemplified finds 
analogies in the negative illusions of hypnotism. Under hyp- 
notic suggestion the subject does not perceive an object which 
is present before him. The same fact appears in the illusions of 
our study. It has been shown that the performer hides, pro- 
duces or substitutes objects under the very eyes of the spec- 
tators, the attention being first drawn off by clever talk or 
feints of movement. For example, in the card metamorphosed 
the change is made in the spectator’s field of view—the sense 
stimulation takes place, but does not become focal because he 
has been psychically blinded by withdrawal of attention. In 
hypnosis, in order that the subject may not see the object which 
he is told is not present, another factor, according to Binet’ and 
Féré, must be added to the diversion of attention; before it can 
be attained the conviction that the object is not there must be 
first established in the subject, without this the result would 
hardly be attained. It isa certain fact, observable without hyp- 
nosis, to which attention was called while on the subject of pre- 
perception that strong expectation of an effect is very favorable 
to its appearance. 

A difference to be noted is that, whereas, in hypnosis the 
object is not seen only when the operator forbids, in waking 
life to forbid the perception of an object insures its being seen. 

Again, experiments in hypnotism indicate that the sugges- 
tibility of a hypnotized individual increases with the number of 
hypnotizations, but Binet has shown in the work above referred 
to that a second suggestion is less efficacious than the first, and 
this offers a second reason for the rule of the prestidigitator: 
‘* Never repeat a trick twice in the same performance unless by 
a different method,'’ for beside focussing attention in advance 
the force of the suggestion for diversion will be weakened. 

4. Suggestion and the Law of Economy. Another large group 


1 Binet and Fér¢é: Animal Magnetism. 
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of tricks in which the conjurer takes advantage of his superior 
knowledge of the mental habits of the audience remains to be 
studied. Chief among them are those in which is seen the uni- 
versal tendency todo the thing required in the easiest way. The 
importance of this law in the explanation of a type of suggestion 
will become clearer as we proceed. Some cases of ‘‘ forcing ’’ 
will illustrate this phase of suggestion. By the term ‘‘ force’’ 
in conjuring is meant the whole process by which a person is 
led to choose such card, number or object as the performer 
desires—the subject all the while believing that he is exercising 
absolute freedom of choice. The success of many tricks depends 
on this feature which is accomplished in various ways. Some 
simple cases of forcing which are worthy of recital only because 
of the background of bewilderment they prepare are given 
before entering more at length into those possessing greater 
psychological complexity. 

Where it is desired that a certain number be chosen the forc- 
ing bag is frequently employed. ‘This is a double bag; on one 
side is contained counters from one up as far as desired. On 
the other side the counters are all of a kind. The magician 
brings out a handful from the first compartment to show that 
all are different, and then asks some person to place his hand 
in the bag and choose one, offering him as he does so the other 
opening. 

A person may be asked to thrust a paper knife between the 
pages of a closed book. In this case all the pages are numbered 
alike, the book being so made up that at whatever point the 
knife is inserted the number of the page is the one desired. 

The following force was used by Hermann in an anti-spirit- 
ualistic slate-writing trick: two slates after being washed with 
a sponge were tied together and handed to a spectator to hold 
over his head. Nine people in the audience were given slips 
of paper on which to write questions. These were then folded 
up and dropped intoa hat. A lady chose one from the hat. 
It was read, the slates untied and an answer to it found on one 
of them. Hermann explained that he had suppressed the nine 
questions written by the people in the audience, and had 
dropped in nine of his own all containing the same question, 
hence the lady could not help taking the one desired for the 
trick. There had been a false flap on the lower slate, which 
he had dropped out when they were being tied, and the answer 
was there before the questions were written. 

In a number of feats, of which the Rice and Orange trick 
performed by Hermann is a representative, we have a form 
of forcing which contains another element of psychological 
interest. In this trick rice and orange are made to exchange 
places. We give a somewhat detailed account of it that the 
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full effect of the trick may be seen, following in the main Hoff- 
mann’s' description. ‘The apparatus consists of three japanned 
tin cones about ten inches in height by five at the base, and an 
ornamental tin or zinc vase standing about the same height as 
the cones, and having a simple metal cover or top. Of the 
cones, all of which are open at the bottom, two are hollow 
throughout, but the third has a flap or movable partition half 
way down, inclosing the upper half of the internal space. 
This flap works on a hinge, and is kept shut by a little catch, 
which is withdrawn by pressure on a little button outside the 
cone, when the flap drops down and lets fall whatever has 
been placed in the enclosed space. The cone is prepared for 
the trick by filling this space with rice, and closing the flap ; 
and the three cones are then placed in a row on the performer’s 
table, the prepared one being in the middle. The vase con- 
tains in its bottom, a valve, which leads into a false bottom in 
the foot beneath. The vase is prepared for the trick by 
placing an orange in it, and in this condition it is brought 
forward and placed on the table by the performer or his assist- 
ant. A small paper bag full of rice is brought in at the same 
time, and completes the preparations. The performer begins 
by borrowing two hats, and places them one on the other, the 
mouths together, on a chair or table. He then (by palming) 
produces an orange from the hair or whiskers of a spectator 
and places this on another table. He next brings forward and 
exhibits the vase, filling it as he advances, with rice from the 
paper bag, and thus concealing the orange which is already 
placed therein. He calls attention to the genuineness of the 
rice and the simplicity of the cover, and finally putting on the 
latter, places the vase on the ground or elsewhere, in view of 
the audience. He pretends a momentary hesitation as to 
where to place it, and in the slight interval during which he is 
making up his mind he presses up the button within the foot. 
This opens the valve allowing the rice to escape into the space 
below, and leaving the orange again uncovered. The audience 
is, of course, unaware that such a change has taken place. 
Leaving the vase for the moment, he requests the audience to 
choose one or other of the three cones on the table. It is 
essential to the success of the trick that the prepared cone 
containing the rice be chosen. It is then placed on the top of 
the upper hat, if it is the middle one and conjurers tell us that 
in such cases the middle one is nearly always the one chosen. 
The audience are then asked to make a choice of the remaining 
cones and the one selected is placed over the orange upon the 
table. The performer showing first by rattling his wand 
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within it that it is hollow throughout, and he may even hand 
the remaining one around for inspection. 

It was said that the audience almost always select the middle 
cone and the explanation given is based on that assumption. 

But the question naturally arises, suppose one of the end 
cones is selected instead of the middle one, the trick is spoiled as 
neither of the others will produce the rice. But such is not the 
case, for mark, that the audience have not been asked to choose 
which cone shall be placed on the hat, but simply to choose one 
of the cones. Had one of the end cones been chosen it would 
have been handed around for examination and finally placed, 
not on the hat but over the orange. Then, standing behind the 
table, he requires the audience to make a choice between the 
remaining two, right or left. Whichever is chosen he is safe. As 
the right of the audience is the performer’s left, he is at liberty 
to interpret the answer in whichever way he thinks proper, and 
he does so in such a manner as to designate the cone containing 
the rice. Thus, if the audience say the left he answers, ‘‘ on 
my left? Very good.’’ If they choose the right he says, ‘‘on 
your right? Very good.’’ In any case the cone containing the 
rice is taken as the one designated and is placed on the hat. 
As the audience have, to all appearance, been allowed perfect 
freedom of choice and have actually examined two out of the 
three cones, they are very unlikely to suspect any preparation 
about the remaining one. 

The performer now raises the cone placed on the hat to show 
that there is nothing underneath it, and as he replaces it presses 
the button, thereby letting the flap fall, and the rice pours out 
upon the hat, though it remains still concealed by the cone. 
He next lifts up the cone under which is the orange, and hold- 
ing the latter up, replaces it, but in again covering it with the 
cone makes a feint of removing and slipping it into his pocket. 
Then noticing, or pretending to notice, a murmer on the part of 
the company, he says: ‘‘ Oh, you think I took away the orange, 
but I assure you I did not.’’ The company being still incredu- 
lous, he again lifts the cone and shows the orange. ‘‘ Here it 
is, you see, but as you are so suspicious I won’t use the cover at 
all, but leave the orange here in full view on the table.’’ He 
again leaves the orange on the table, but this time on what is 
called a ‘‘ wrist trap.’’ Leaving it for the moment he advances 
to the vase, and holding his hands together cup-fashion over it, 
but without touching it, he says, ‘‘I take out the rice, so, and 
pass it under this cover’’ (walking towards cone on the hat, 
and making a motion of passing something into it). ‘‘ Let us 
see whether it has passed.’’ He raises the cone and the rice is 
seen. ‘‘ Perhaps you think, as you did not see it, that I did not 
actually pass the rice from the vase to the cone. At any rate 
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you will not be able to say the same about the orange. I take 
it up, before your eyes, so.’’ He places his hands round it on 
the table, and at the same moment presses the lever of the trap, 
which opens and lets it fall through into the table, closing again 
instantly. Keeping his hands together, as though containing 
the orange, he advances to the vase, and holding his hands over 
it, says, ‘‘ here is the orange which has not left your sight even 
for a single moment. I gently press it so’’ (bringing the hands 
closer and closer together), ‘‘ and make it smaller and smaller, till 
it is reduced to an invisible powder, in which state it passes into 
the vase.’’ He separates his hands and shows them to beempty, 
and then opening the vase, rolls out the other orange, and shows 
the vase empty, all the rice having disappeared. 

There are here two points of psychological interest which, in 
the last analysis, however, are covered by the same explanation: 
1. The reason the middle cone is oftenest chosen, and 2, why 
the performer can interpret the choice to suit his purposes with 
no suspicion of it on the part of the audience. That the middle 
of three balls, cones or other articles, should be oftenest chosen 
is a suggestion to make psychologists pause before placing the 
same reliance in the calculation of probabilities in mental phe- 
nomena that is possible in the realm of physical science. The 
ingenious explanation given M. Binet’ by the conjurer, M. 
Arnould, is here quoted, with approval, as being in line with 
the correct explanation of a large part of the effect produced by 
the conjurer. He says: ‘‘ The middle object is oftenest designa- 
ted because it is the easiest to point out. In the experiment the 
performer and the spectator are face to face, if the object to the 
left is designated it will be necessary to add whether the left of 
the operator or the speaker is intended; as it requires but one 
word to designate the middle one he chooses that as more easy.’’ 
Sidis* has made experiments analogous in principle to the per- 
formances under discussion; their end was to influence a per- 
son’s choice who supposed himself free. On a large white chart 
were placed six squares of color, each having a dimension of 
three centimeters each way. A black screen covered the whole, 
and the subject was asked to fix his eyes on this for five seconds, 
then the screen being raised he has to choose at once any one 
of the squares of color he wishes. The objects being placed in 
the same straight line, various artifices are employed to influ- 
euce the choice: (1) abnormal position: one square is placed 
slightly out of line or a little inclined; (2) abnormal form: one 
is made in the form of a star or triangle; (3) using a square of 
the same color as the screen; (4) suggesting a color verbally as 
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the screen is raised; (5) suggesting verbally the number in the 
row; (6) surrounding one square with a band of color. The 
three methods first named proved most suggestible in the order 
given. The percentage of successes being, to take only the 
cases of immediate suggestion, 47.8, 43 and 38.1. 

In a work by Decremp,’ a magician of the last century, is 
described a play, wherein a choice is directed when the num- 
ber of objects is much larger. The performer spreads out 
before the audience fifteen packets of two cards, and asks them 
to think of any two by chance, now if he forms a packet of 
two notable cards of the same color, such as the king and 
queen of hearts, it will be more frequently selected than 
another, ‘‘for,’? remarks Decremp ingeniously, ‘‘ it is easier to 
retain in memory the king and queen of hearts than two other 
cards poorly matched.’’ 

Here appears again the principle of inertia. Between several 
possible acts, where all are indifferent, that is unconsciously 
preferred which is easiest to perform. In some experiments 
by Binet in his work on suggestibility above referred to, these 
mental habits are brought out but they are too long to be 
quoted here. The same principle, however, appears in the 
different card forces now presented. 

Forcing a single card from an ordinary pack—to be presently 
described—is a delicate manceuver, and while the expert may 
nearly always succeed there are some illusions which depend 
upon the drawer taking a card similar in suit and number to 
one already prepared elsewhere for the purpose of the trick. 
In this case it is absolutely necessary that the card drawn should 
be the right one, and even the most accomplished performer 
sometimes resorts to another expedient to be certain of forcing 
a simple card. This is absolutely insured by a ‘‘ forcing pack,’’ 
Z. é., a pack in which all the cards are alike. In this case the 
drawer may do his utmost to exercise a free choice but will be 
certain to draw the desired card. Where more than one card 
is to be drawn as in the preparation for the well known trick 
of the ‘‘ rising cards’’ the pack may consist, instead of similar 
cards throughout, of groups of two or more particular cards; 
thus, one-third may be queen of hearts, one-third aces of 
diamonds, and the remaining third seven of clubs. It is only 
necessary to offer different portions of the pack to different 
choosers to insure one of each sort being chosen. Where more 
than three cards are required, a tapering pack is offered to 
various individuals in the audience; as they are gathered up 
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they are placed with a regular pack which has been substituted 
and are thus readily distinguishable. 

The descriptions of the method for forcing a regular card are 
much the same in all works on conjuring from Houdin’s time to 
the present. When one wishes to force a card the first precaution 
is never to lose sight of the card in order not to risk confound- 
ing it with another. The card to be chosen is first put beneath 
the pack and kept there while the pretence of shuffling the 
cards is made; the operator then makes the pass to bring the 
card to the middle of the pack, in which position it is easier to 
force it. ‘These preparations take but an instant, indeed they 
are made while explaining to the audience in a lively manner 
that a complicated experiment is to be given which requires 
that a card be chosen by some one in the audience. The con- 
jurer with light step descends the run-down and approaches 
the nearest spectator, requesting him to take a card from the 
pack which is presented. A certain vivacity of movement is 
useful and strikes short the resistance of a recalcitrant specta- 
tor; when one is surprised one is more docile. It is best not 
to present the cards spread out but closed, it is only at the 
moment when the spectator advances his hand, perhaps a little 
surprised to see the pack closed, that they are opened for him 
but are not held immovable, a dozen or more cards from the 
middle of the pack are made to pass rapidly before the eyes of 
the spectator and it is in this dozen is found the card to be 
forced. The spectator, in the rapid succession of cards passing 
before his eyes, has no time to choose one in particular, but he 
continues to advance his hand with the thumb and index finger 
spread to seize some card. The operator follows his hand and 
notes the direction of his gaze, very gently he advances the 
pack towards him and puts the very card between his fingers. 
The person mechanically closes his fingers and seizes the card, 
believing that he has drawn it by chance from among all those 
spread out before him. As soon as he closes upon the card, to 
avoid all contrary determination the pack is gently withdrawn. 
‘*'The skill employed in this circumstance,’’ says R. Houdin, 
‘*can be compared to that used in the passes of fencing. One 
reads in the eyes of his adversary his determination and, by a 
turn of the hand, renders himself master of his will.’’ The 
words pronounced are also of some importance. Before prof- 
fering the cards the person is asked to take one from the pack. 
One avoids using the word choose as raising unnecessarily the 
suggestion of independence. It is well, also, to seize strongly 
the cards of the pack except the one to be forced. The spec- 
tator without realizing the intention of the operator, feels a 
resistance and permits himself to seize the forced card which he 
draws more easily. In spite of all precautions the artist cannot 
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absolutely control the conditions and the trick sometimes fails ; 
but the practiced conjurer always has a new line of conduct 
ready to follow. 

Binet’ has studied the different processes involved in.this feat 
and makes the following points: 1. ‘‘ The pack is first presented 
closed to hinder the spectator from making his choice before the 
operator has put the cards under his eyes; if he could see the 
cards spread out while two meters away, he could fix his eyes 
on one and hold it by malice or timidity. To avoid this result the 
pack is opened only when it is before the spectator, and he has 
already extended his hand with the intention of seizing a card. 
2. If only a dozen to twenty cards in the middle of the pack 
are made to pass before the spectator, it is to indicate to him 
that it is in these cards that he ought to make his choice. They 
are the only ones presented to him, and it is altogether natural 
that he should not think of taking those which the operator 
keeps under his hand. The choice is then not upon 32 or 52 
cards of the pack, but is limited to a smaller number. 3. The 
cards are made to pass in an unceasing movement, first, because 
this manceuver makes the spectator believe that several cards 
are put at his disposal, and, finally, because then the eyes of the 
spectator cannot be fixed upon any one. ‘The play consists, on 
the whole, of rendering particularly difficult the choice of other 
cards, and rendering easy, on the contrary, the choice of the 
card forced. ‘The conjurer acts on the instinct that when we 
are on the point of choosing between several possible acts, none 
of which possess any particular interest, it is the facility of exe- 
cution which determines our choice. Our thought follows, very 
naturally, the line of least resistance.’ ’’ 

The same author compares with this feat that of ‘‘the card 
thought of,’’ which depends on the same principle. The only 
difference is that the choice is mental instead of being with the 
hand. The subject is asked to fix his choice secretly upon one 
card of the pack which are made to pass rapidly before his eyes 
while spread out. The artifice of the feat consists in making 
the cards pass so rapidly that the person cannot see them dis- 
tinctly, save one, and that one is the determined card, which, 
by opening the pack a trifle more at this point, is made more 
easily visible. The eyes leap upon this, and the chances are 
greatly in favor of the person choosing it. The reason being 
that ‘‘to choose a card by chance it is necessary to have the 
idea in some form. When he sees distinctly only one card of 
the pack he is given an idea which facilitates the work to be 
done. If he wishes to name a different card he must commence 
by ridding his mind of the idea of the former card and then call 
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up the idea of another card. This would be a longer and more 
complicated process, but as their exists, it is supposed, no special 
motive for taking one card rather than another, the thought will 
follow the line of least resistance, and he will name the card first 
seen.”’ 

This law of economy is in evidence in all the activities of body 
and of mind. The biological advantage accruing from it in the 
formation of useful habits is too well known to require state- 
ment. A hierarchy of habits, as Bryan’ has shown, is a condi- 
tion of progress in the individual and in the race, for, while prog- 
ress comes at the cost of effort, and while it is impossible if one 
yield to the tendency to do the easy, the habitual thing, the 
secret of it lies in making difficult actions automatic that they 
may be used as the alphabets of more complex actions. How- 
ever, the majority of people remain for the most part subject to 
the law of inertia, and in the strife between the routine and the 
critical spirit the triumph of the former is assured. This law, 
shown to exist in forcing tricks, appears throughout the whole 
range of conjuring illusions. To most people, when off their 
guard, it is not an impossibility that an orange should change 
into rice or a ball pass invisibly from one cone to another first 
shown to be empty. It is only when one comes to oneself suf- 
ficiently to bring into use his general belief in the uniformity of 
nature that one escapes from the belief in the miraculous. While, 
one is only attending with the lower sensory centers the feeling 
of enchantment is paramount. When anything occurs to arouse 
a suggestion of incongruity this feeling is dissipated. This is a 
reason why a conjurer should never reveal how a trick is done, 
or expose the methods of rivals, such actions give the audience 
an unnecessary clue, arouses suspicions which they would never 
have thought of, and which will remain to spoil the effect of any 
subsequent trick worked by a similar process, and, in general, 
it will tend to diminish the prestige of the performer by show- 
ing by what shallow artifices an illusion may be produced. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Interest in Conjuring Deceptions. ‘The spectators experience 
an undoubted pleasure in witnessing the feats and illusions of 
the conjurer. Evidence of this is seen in the continued exist- 
ence of this kind of entertainment, and especially in the crowds 
attending on them. An analysis of the causes for this pleasure 
is difficult. Some of the elements lie far back in an inextrica- 
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ble tangle, others are more on the surface. Of these last 
may be mentioned the general pleasure in witnessing action 
of any kind—in the satisfaction of the craving for spectacles 
which was pandered to by ancient civilizations who found the 
conditions of popular contentment to lie in providing ‘* shows 
and bread.”’ 

Another element is certainly the puzzle interest. Divested of 
all their dramatic and magical features, these feats yet remain 
as puzzles and as such are capable of motivating an intellectual 
curiosity, for the ‘‘ puzzle’ activity is an expression of an intel- 
lectual play instinct ’’ with the affective accompaniment of all 
play. The biological uses of this activity are obvious. It leads 
to inquiry into the unknown; to a necessary investigation of 
the environment and the increase of power which comes from 
the acquisition of knowledge and an enlarged horizon. Were 
the performances under discussion, however, merely puzzles, 
public interest in them would be short-lived. The deep lying 
popular interest reflected in modern magical performances must 
be referred back to the remote past. It is undoubtedly, in part, 
at least, an inherited anlage, an interest derived from the awe 
or fear that supernatural ideas have always inspired. In every 
age man has manifested ‘‘ vague unconscious fears of the un- 
known, of darkness, of mysterious powers, witchcraft, sorcery, 
magic,’ etc.’’ The tendency to animism which peoples the world 
with spirits is a force representative of the strongest of human 
interests. Through long ages the workings of the laws of na- 
ture have been to the ignorant an inexplicable enchantment. 
Relying on the instinct for the marvellous—the interest in things 
wonderful—the priests of primitive ages, as we have found, 
were always able to indulge an innate tendency to deception 
and to maintain their claims to superiority. The facts of sense 
presented under the authority of religion were received with a 
veneration due to the miraculous element and worshipped be- 
cause enshrouded in a sacred obscurity. With the advancement 
of science the serious aspect of this religious sentiment has de- 
clined, but the interest in everything claiming a supernatural 
character still exists in a modified form whether ghosts, spirit- 
ualism, hypnotism, or magic. In this, as in other aspects of 
our psychic life, we see that man, though he has sloughed off 
so largely the traits of his ancestors to assume the livery of 
culture, has not cut loose from the habits of the past. In the 
activities of his complex social life there is seen the same play 
of forces working towards the same biological end. We are 
all children at conjuring shows. We like it because we then 
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get away temporarily from the shackling logic of our lives. 
The crust of nature is thin, and we easily slump through into 
a state, perhaps analogous to the old conditions when we took 
things for granted; when everything was wonderful that we did 
not understand, and no one but the priest could understand it. 
We cut loose from our higher centers and let the nerve impulses 
run through the easiest channels, as indicated in the last chap- 
ter, and in this passivity there is pleasure. 

The tendency to believe mentioned above, has a legal interest 
because of its bearing on the value of evidence. That witnesses 
in courts of justice may be prejudiced and corrupted by differ- 
ent forms of suggestion is well-known. In the light also of 
what has been said regarding the ease with which the senses 
are illuded, it is seen that the rules for the admission of evi- 
dence are none too rigid, and that the judicial officer, on whom 
their administration depends, has need of special training in 
the laws of mental action. 

Indeed a knowledge of psychology has practical value in,all 
departments of life, as showing how perfectly simple in reality 
are some apparently wonderful things. It has been a great 
agent in chasing away superstition. It has given a clearer 
knowledge of the relation of mind and body, and shown how 
bodily functions are modified by mental suggestions, and has 
thus taken away the supernatural character of a host of acts of 
healing, of faith cures, the accounts of which are still given 
out in certain quarters as miracles. 

The general human credulity which has made the profession 
of the conjurer possible is also responsible for a large class of 
adepts which afflict society. These charlatans play upon the 
same weakness of mind as the conjurer. ‘They stand ready to 
adapt themselves to every opportunity; to take advantage of the 
uppermost pepular apperception. During the summer of 1899, 
when the public interest in the kissing bug’ visitation was at 
its height, ‘‘in Washington, professional beggars seized the 
opportunity, and went around from door to door with bandaged 
faces and hands complaining that they were poor men and had 
been thrown out of work by the result of kissing bug stings.’’ 
There are always hairbrained financial schemes being exploited 
to relieve the credulous of their means. The South Sea Bub- 
ble, Credit Mobilier, Jernigan Sea Water Co., and other schemes 
promising five hundred and twenty per cent. are historical cases. 
It is the victims of these swindles who maintain the horde of 
fortune tellers and other parasites of society of a similar kind, 
never reflecting that if the power of these pretended seers was 
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real, they would be found actively engaged on the stock market 
rather than up dingy stairways. 

A class of sleight of hand performers obnoxious to law 
abiding communities are the pickpockets. They understand 
quite as well as their brethren of the stage, the mechanism of 
attention. In every large crowd brought together to witness 
an exciting spectacle, they are present to ply their vocation. 
Trusting to the general absorption they work with little fear 
of detection. Their manner of procedure in actively diverting 
attention, however, is somewhat different. They step on the 
toes of their victim, or jostle him while deftly abstracting his 
watch. 

Pedagogical Observations. Several points of interest to 
education appearing from the study of conjuring may be 
reviewed. 

1. The interest of young children in conjuring illusions 
offers itself as a fruitful topic for investigation, both as show- 
ing the time it arises and its nature. From experiments per- 
formed before children, and from observations of them at 
their first conjuring shows, it appears probable that interest in 
the performances as transcending ordinary human acts, does 
not arise in many cases till the age of five or six years or even 
later. The young child sees nothing impossible in such feats 
as a coin changing to two in the hand, etc. He has no intel- 
ligent curiosity because he has as yet no ideas of causality. 
He is like the savage of whom Spencer’ says that he ‘‘ cannot 
make the distinction between natural and unnatural because 
he has not the conception of causal relations in the abstract ;’’ 
‘there being for him no established general truths.’’ 

2. The lives of the conjurers show that continued success 
in their calling depends upon their ability to constantly 
produce new marvels. To keep pace with the popular hunger 
for the new thing, they are always adapting the latest scientific 
discoveries to their purposes. Old tricks are also often revived 
in new form for the astonishment of the rising generation. This 
inclination to conform to the shifting popular interest is shown 
in the performance itself. A conjuring rule is ‘‘ in arranging 
the programme make each trick more surprising than the 
last.’’ Obedience to this rule is compelled by the law of 
diminishing intensity of feeling. It is a necessary consequence 
of this law, as Hoffding* shows, that repetition must weaken 
feeling, enthusiasm be succeeded by indifference, and if carried 
far enough, by absolute loathing. This law demands greater 
emphasis in education. In those exercises in the child’s train- 
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ing where drill still seems necessary, great delicacy is required 
in his guidance, for to maintain the pupil’s interest the stimu- 
lation must increase. Adapting for the teacher the conjuring 
rule just given, each illustration must be made more interest- 
ing than the last, but with this safeguard, that it be not more 
stimulating than is necessary to carry the interest; for over- 
stimulation leaves the pupil indifferent, and in the condition 
of the child who didn’t want his toys, but wanted to want 
them. 

3. The education of the conjurer presents something of 
value for popular education. The motor training which comes 
from the practice of juggling very greatly increases the effi- 
ciency of the individual, and might well be a part of the pro- 
gramme of instruction. Only one who has acquired some 
degree of skill can appreciate the superior power of the 
conjurer. 

4. It is recognized as the correct procedure in pedagogy to 
cause the pupil to bring the proper subjective element to the 
interpretation of the objective facts presented, and problems 
are deemed fit according .as they find some correspondence 
among the ideas he already possesses. The conjurer reverses 
this process as has been shown, seeking constantly by the aid 
of all his arts to lead the audience to the employment of the 
wrong apperceptive material; and the spectator impelled 
along these lines, and finding no solution, is in proper condition 
to be mystified by the denouement. The problem he presents 
is insoluble to most people; that is the aim of the magician. 
His reputation depends upon his giving his audience nuts 
which they cannot crack. In inclining their minds to take 
the direction of greatest complexity, he contravenes the proper 
theory of education. In this, however, he does not sacrifice 
the interest of the spectators as would be the case were the 
same method applied to the education of youth. 

The deep interest in the feats of the conjurer inspires one 
to ask whether it may not profitably lend itself to pedagogical 
purposes. An inspection of the skeloton tricks given in the 
chapter on classification reveals the wide use the artist makes 
of the various scientific principles, and suggests their value as 
illustrative material in the teaching of the sciences. Perhaps 
most can be claimed for the pedagogy of magic in the realm 
of physics. Nearly every important principle in this branch 
of knowledge is exemplified in one or more of the tricks 
given. Inthe demonstration of the principles of electricity, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and acoustics, the feats given 
may have an exceedingly important function. Certainly a 
knowledge of their use in the field of magic would give the 
subject added interest. 
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5. The responsiveness of a crowd was noticed by Houdin. 
He says in his memoirs on this point, ‘‘How many times 
since, have I tried this imitative faculty on the part of the 
public. If you are anxious, ill disposed or vexed, or should 
your face bear the stamp of any annoying impression, your 
audience straightway imitating the contraction of your feat- 
ures begin to frown, grow serious, and ill-disposed to be favor- 
able to you. If, however, you appear on the stage with a 
cheerful face, the most sombre brow is unwrinkled, and every 
one seems to say to the artist, how do you do, old fellow? 
Your face pleases me, I only want an opportunity to applaud 
you.’’ Substitute teacher in the above, and we have a situa- 
tion found in every schoolroom. Every teacher is in some 
sort aconjurer. She fills the artist’s place, and by every look, 
tone, or gesture is a source of suggestion. What ideas, what 
actions shall result, rest largely with her, hence the need of 
teachers of culture who may fill a large place in the plastic 
life of their pupils as gracious inspirers to better things. The 
child by the very law of its development must act on sugges- 
tion, must respond to his environment. If his teachers, his 
parents, or the community do not present the proper sugges- 
tions or do not offer them in a skillful manner, he will react to 
wrong ones. 
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THE FALLACY OF EXTREME IDEALISM. 


By STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN, Ph. D. 


The attempt to get at reality is as ancient as the history of 
thought itself. From the days when the Ionian philosophers 
sought in their conception of the dpy7 an indestructible and 
final element down to the latest hypothesis of our own time 
concerning atoms and energy, the human mind has been seek- 
ing something ultimate, something removed from the law of 
relativity and change; it has been trying to escape from the 
modenos Of Heraclitus. This quest after reality began in Greek 
thought as a purely physical concept, and although its later 
history has been more closely connected with metaphysical 
speculation, it has by no means lost its interest for empirical 
science. As long as the ideal of research is truth, it cannot 
be a matter of indifference what the reality is. In fact it is impos- 
sible to ignore the problem completely, and some sort of ultimate 
being must be held to exist; if not explicitly, then implicitly. 
The far reaching importance of such a conception the history 
of philosophy has not infrequently shown. The Hegelian 
notion of reality, which dominated the thinking and to an ex- 
tent the practice of Europe from the beginning of the present 
century to the Revolution of 1848; that of Schopenhauer, 
which later took its place, are examples of this fact. Schopen- 
hauer, in particular, by one brilliant intuition revealed to the 
world a path to reality which science has since been glad to 
tread. Even if it were admitted for the moment that the 
problem were of no importance for empirical science, it must 
be conceded that it has the greatest meaning for the ethical 
and religious life. Its importance, however, by no means 
makes it necessary that every investigation should be prefaced 
by a consideration of this question, or that it is desirable that 
sciences should attempt accurately to define its conception of 
reality on all occasions. This would be a hinderance to progress 
in certain lines of investigation without doubt; all that is as- 
serted here is that the inquiry has a legitimate function which 
even the most thorough-going empiricist would do well to con- 
sider. 

When we look at the question of what the Being of the uni- 
verse is from the standpoint of the history of this problem we 
are at once confronted with a difficulty arising partly from the 
inexact use of philosophic terms. The various views, may, 
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however, be in a loose way divided into two opposing lines of 
thought, namely, Idealism and Realism. These terms, how- 
ever, have not always had the same meaning attached to them, 
and in some instances both may be applied to the same system 
of thought with equal propriety. For example, the great 
idealist of antiquity, Plato, is from one standpoint a pro- 
nounced realist, while on the other hand the realism of Her- 
bart has idealism at its basis Locke and Hume both accept 
the conception of naive realism that there is a world of 
things outside the mind which impress themselves upon the 
thinking substance and reproduce their exact counterpart in 
the world within. Yet these realistic conceptions pass over 
. into their opposite. Berkeley demolishes the conception of 
corporeal substance, and Hume goes still further. Both the 
material substance and the ves cogitantes have vanished under 
his skeptical treatment. The use of the word idea, by this 
school, too, has had much to do with unsettling the termin- 
ology. 

Despite these difficulties, however, it seems possible to divide 
the idealistic attempts to reach ultimate reality into ¢hree classes, 
namely: (1) those which have gone out from psychological; (2) 
those which have gone out from /ogical; and finally (3) those 
which have gone out from ethical and religious considerations. 
Realism, on the other hand, may perhaps best be considered un- 
der the heads of the so-called common sense view of reality, 
and critical realism which has at its basis both psychological 
and logical considerations. Idealism, again, may be considered 
from two separate standpoints according as it places the ul- 
timate reality in a thinking process merely, or grounds it in a 
being or beings which possess rationality as their most essential 
characteristic. The first type is the legitimate outcome of the 
psychological and logical (the epistemological) standpoints; 
the second may be called ontological idealism or, better, spirit- 
ualism, and is the direct antithesis of materialism. ‘This view 
of reality, however, may be called realism equally as well as 
idealism. Pure idealism on the other hand may lead to prac- 
tical materialism, as illustrated in the schools of later Greek 
philosophy, while realism may possess strong idealistic tenden- 
cies, in striking contrast to materialism, especially of the prac- 
tical sort. 
| In order to do away with the obscurity which is sure to arise 
1 in any discussion of idealism and realism in the present state 
of philosophic terminology, I venture upon a definition of these 
q two opposing systems of thought which I am aware is in a 
measure arbitrary and certainly unhistoric, but which seems 
to have the merit of more or less sharply defining the limits of 
the two conceptions, and which, further, is the standpoint fr6m 
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which the discussion in the present paper aims to develop it- 
self. From this standpoint zdealism may be defined as the as- 
sertion that the ideational process is the ultimate and determining 
reality, that all other reality is secondary to this, and in the 
last analysis reduces itself toidea. In other words, and more 
simply, that without idea there ts nothing. Realism, on the other 
hand, maintains that with every ideational process there is a 
beyond, a something to which the idea as far as it is true refers, 
that is not to be reduced to the idea, that would exist even if the 
particular idea should vanish, and that is therefore to an extent 
independent of the idea. Care should be taken, however, in 
interpreting the word independent. It cannot be taken to mean 
that the idea and the o/her to which the idea refers are abso- 
Iutely unrelated. It means simply that the idea is not in the 
ordinary sense of the word the cause of the other, and that the 
existence of the object is not absolutely determined by the ex- 
istence of the zdea as such. It may be true that the idea as 
far as it is a psychical fact is so related to the other to which 
the idea refers that any change in the idea may be attended by 
a change in the object, but the same may be true of the rela- 
tion between any two objects in nature. All nature may be so 
intimately connected that the change in one part may necessi- 
tate a change in another. Certain it is that the idea and the 
other to which it refers in so far as it is a true idea, are closely 
related, and realism would say that this relation is one of 
causality. It is therefore unjust to realism to say that it sepa- 
rates the idea and its object in such a way that they become 
independent reals and therefore can never be brought together 
by any means whatever. Certain realistic systems may have 
attempted to do this, but even the most radical have left an 
implicit relation which they have assumed as valid, even while 
denying that such a relation exists. 

The idealistic standpoint of treating the world appears early 
in the history of philosophy, although the psychological argu- 
ment against realism belongs more essentially to modern 
thought. The favorite method of attacking the common- 
sense view of reality was originally logical rather than psycho- 
logical. Heraclitus, Parmenides and Empedocles all declare 
that only through thinking can truth be reached. The senses 
give illusion. They denied what could not be rationally ex- 
plained, a course which their successors likewise followed. 
The Pythagoreans made mathematical thought the measure 
of reality, and turned their attention to the heavens, the only 
realm of order and perfection. In all these philosophers may 
be seen the tendency to over-emphasize the rational faculty— 
to leave experience full of contradictions in order to satisfy 
the demands of logic. Zeno, however, was the first philoso- 
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pher who turned logical laws, pure and simple, upon external 
reality in order to destroy it, and he used a device which has 
often been repeated since his day—the employment of the law 
of the excluded middle to demolish the standpoint of his op- 
ponents. Zeno belonged to the Eliatic school and wished to 
show the unity and absolute simplicity of being. He there- 
fore set about to prove that plurality and motion were impos- 
sibilities. This method of attacking reality is perhaps best 
exemplified to-day by the logical ‘subtleties of Mr. Bradley, 
who, after proving to the reader’s satisfaction that nothing 
which he has placed his faith on as certainly real can have 
any existence, then proceeds to build up a notion of reality 
which opens itself to the same criticism as that which he has 
so relentlessly destroyed, thus leaving the seeker after truth 
with nothing in the universe but the barren logical law of the 
excluded middle. The fallacy underlying this particular form 
of idealism will be touched upon at greater length ina later 
part of this paper. 

Refuters like Zeno wére the Sophists. Protagoras, one of 
the most celebrated of this school, left logical treatises entitled, 
KaraBaddovres and ‘AnriAroyia. With the merely sophistical 
side of the Sophistic doctrine, with their verbal quibbles, their 
catch-questions and their ambiguities of speech, we have no 
concern here. This was not, however, their entire stock in 
trade. They did really offer serious problems to be considered, 
and their method of procedure was on the idealistic assump- 
tion that that which does not agree with the laws of formal 
reason must of necessity be unreal. Finally, Gorgias, how 
far in jest and how far in earnest it would be difficult to 
say, in his book [epi ®vcews od epi rovepe tov pH dvros shows 
that there can be nothing real except the individual ideas of 
the moment. Protagoras declares the individual state of 
consciousness the measure of all things. The subjectivity of 
the sense perceptions gives no absolute knowledge. Protagoras’s 
reasoning is based to a considerable extent upon psychological 
considerations as well as upon logical arguments. His posi- 
tion is essentially idealistic in so far as he assumes that we 
are limited to our ideas as far as knowledge is concerned. 
There are many points of resemblance between his stand- 
point and that of Locke and Hume. In so far as he assumes 
a thinking subject and an independent object his standpoint is 
realistic, but this assumption leads to an idealistic position 
very similar to that reached by Locke and Hume. 

The tendency of thought started by Socrates and brought 
into systematic unity by Plato and Aristotle may be regarded, 
as has already been said, as possessing both idealistic and real- 
istic features. Socrates is a realist in so far as he places ovef 
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against the individualistic standpoint of the Sophist’s the eternal 
and abiding nature of the good. Socrates is an idealist, how- 
ever, in so far as he makes the moral consciousness the basis 
of his epistemological concept. 

Plato’s starting point is essentially idealistic. He assumes 
with Protagoras that perception is relative, and places thought 
above it. He then takes up Socrates’s standpoint and develops 
a system of ethical rationalism. Plato, however, is a realist 
in his final notion of the ideas. Ideas have a true existence 
in the immaterial world. They are the abiding being in the 
change of phenomena. 

Aristotle in his philosophy accepts the Socratic-Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas; and further his conception of reality as the self- 
determined individual is an out and out idealistic assumption. 
As far as Aristotle regards species as essences, however, he 
approaches the realistic position of Plato. 

Did space permit, further examples of the mingling of real- 
istic and idealistic conceptions in Greek philosophy might be 
cited. Enough, however, has been said to show that there is 
in all the systems of antiquity no sharp division between the 
two schools of thought. Greek philosophy was always funda- 
mentally realistic in its assumption of the thinking subject 
and the external world, which impresses itself on the mind as 
the stamp does on the wax. On the other hand, it always 
showed a tendency toward idealism, as has already been said, 
by exalting logic above the intuition of the senses. This stand- 
point may be better criticised in discussing certain features of 
modern philosophy, where the idealistic and realistic motives 
are in sharper contrast. 

One of the most characteristic differences between modern 
and ancient thought is the attempt by the former to do away 
with all preconceptions, to start with axiomatic truth and to 
develop all from this standpoint. The cogito ergo sum of Des- 
cartes and the geometrical methodology of Spinoza are of 
course classic examples of this attempt. If Descartes had been 
true to his ideal he would never have got beyond the idealistic 
assumption contained in his celebrated dictum and would have 
ended where some of his successors did, in solipsism; but, 
while he pretended to do away with all pre-suppositions, he was 
in many respects as thorough-going a dogmatist as the scholas- 
tics against whom he rebelled. Those, too, who took up his 
standard did no better, and the epistemological problem, started 
with modern philosophy, found no real solution, not even in the 
great Kant. The line of thought begun by Locke and cul- 
minating in the successors of Kant is, perhaps, the most fruit- 
ful for a study of the modern epistemological problem, and 
may therefore be considered at some length. 
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When Locke laid down the dictum that as a preparation 
for all metaphysical discussions, the question of the validity 
and limits of human knowledge must be considered, he 
mapped out the future of epistemology. Linking his theory of 
knowledge, too, with empirical psychology, he laid the basis 
for an idealistic development which later ended in solipsism. 
And here may be observed the innate contradiction of that 
idealism which is based on psychological arguments. In 
order that it may be effective it must assume at the outset, 
just as Locke’s philosophy did, the actual existence of an ex- 
ternal world as well as a world of ideas—in other words, it 
must be naively realistic. In accepting this standpoint, how- 
ever, Locke is finally forced by his reasoning to deny his pre- 
suppositions. He ends with the assumption that the knowl- 
edge of the self is intuitive while the knowledge of all else is 
inadequate—in fact, substances are unknowable. If Locke 
had been thoroughly consistent in placing inner experience 
to the fore, he must have ended where Berkeley did, in 
doing away with all corporeal substance and in abandoning 
his distinction between primary and secondary qualities of 
matter—recognizing in the last analysis that they are all men- 
tal states. and as such, not the substance of the supposed 
object of these mental states. Once admit the thesis of Locke 
as to the relation of the outer and the inner world and the 
conclusion is certain. All esse is percipi. Hume’s deductions 
from Locke’s premise must be taken also as perfectly legiti- 
mate. According to the standpoint of Hume, all the certainty 
we have is that of inner phenomena. Mathematics is a per- 
fectly demonstrable science, but only because it relates merely 
to inner experience. Such notions as substance and causality, 
however, have no objective validity. Hume reaches the 
extreme standpoint of the psychological epistemologist. The 
mind is but a bundle of perceptions. This standpoint, it may 
be noted, goes beyond solipsism itself, for while the latter view 
leaves the thinker, Hume’s standpoint has nothing but the 
perceptions themselves to constitute reality. This result is so 
characteristic of an idealism which starts from psychological 
considerations that we may stop for a moment to point out 
more definitely in what the error of the argument consists. 

In the case of the philosophy of Locke and Hume the point 
of departure is the assumption of the common-sense view of 
reality as valid. There are two distinct entities, mind and 
matter. Matter acts upon mind, but the impress that it 
makes is a psychological fact, and as such is distinct from the 
external matter. What we really know, then, are states of 
mind and not the thing beyond that causes these states. But 
cause, thing, substance, are also ideal terms. How can they 
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be said to have an ex/ernal validity. All we can know are the 
ideas and their relations. But if this is true, then we have no 
right to say that there is anything external to these ideas, at 
least anything we can know. The ideas, then, are the only 
realities that we can speak about. Here is the conclusion in 
complete contradiction to the assumption made at the begin- 
ning. 

Suppose, however, it is objected that it is not necessary to 
assume an external world at the outset in order to take the 
psychological standpoint for the development of an idealistic 
position. Let us begin with the idea and argue that all our 
psychological processes reveal nothing beyond themselves, and 
therefore that we can assume nothing external to the 7dea. 
This is, however, an equally untenable position. If carried out 
consistently it must mean that we cannot know anything but 
the present psychological moment. All our past ideas no longer 
exist as such—they are the other, to which the present idea 
refers. They are as truly external as the objective world itself. 
All comparison vanishes on such an assumption; all reasoning 
is gone. Without the other, the beyond, to which the idea 
refers, the very distinction between truth and falsehood vanishes. 
All ethical values too are lost. ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.’’ Here is where absolute and consistent 
idealism goes over into a practical materialism. 

But suppose we look at the idea as a psychological fact 
merely, and not in its reference to an object of knowledge. 
Can we then consistently maintain that we need not transcend 
this psychological immanence? No, for here we are confronted 
with a difficulty as great as the one previously pointed out. 
Ideas as psychological facts are continually changing, and these 
changes cannot be explained from their ideal content alone. 
Therefore one of two assumptions is necessary. Either the 
ideas are discrete, unrelated facts, and we have an atomistic 
universe without connection and mutual relation, or there is a 
basis outside of the mere ideas themselves for the change in 
the ideas If either of these two alternatives is accepted, the 
standpoint of idealism pure and simple must be abandoned. 
Certainly no idealist of to-day would hold to a world of inde- 
pendent ideas, but he would be equally abandoning his posi- 
tion to seek for a union of the ideas outside of their ideational 
content. 

‘* But,’’ says the advocate of the idealistic thesis, ‘‘ although 
my view may involve difficulties, how are you as a realist to 
escape from the apparently self-evident proposition that you 
can know only ideas?’’ We should not fora moment under- 
estimate the real difficulty that this question raises, yet an 
answer to the problem involved does not seem altogether im- 
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possible. The idealist in raising this query seems to be labor- 
ing under the fiction of the thing-in-itself, a conception which 
in various forms has played an important role in epistemology, 
but which was developed to its true significance in the theory 
of knowledge by Kant in his attempt to answer the skeptical 
arguments of David Hume in the ‘‘ Inquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding,’’ and in his Essays, which latter seem to have 
been the source of Kant’s knowledge concerning the Scotch 
philosopher. Kant’s well known answer (or rather an attempt 
at an answer) to Hume’s inquiry was that space, time, causali- 
ty, etc., have a validity as the forms in which the human mind 
as such grasps the external world and that these forms have 
an immanent but not a transcendent value. ‘The forms, 
however, without content cannot perform their function, and 
experience even in a purely phenomenal world would be im- 
possible. So Kant was forced to posit the thing-in-itself, the 
unknown and unknowable X, the irreducible surd of knowl- 
edge. But at this point Kant departs from his idealistic basis, 
and asserts the existence of a real apart from knowledge, though 
without justification in view of his premises and in direct con- 
tradiction to his epistemological pre-suppositions. Now what 
was Kant’s so-called thing-in-itself? It was that which was 
at the basis of knowledge as far as it was real, and as such in 
direct relation to the ideas as giving it validity. Indeed, the 
thing-in-itself was related to the idea by the very tie which 
Kant had assumed had only an immanent and no transcendent 
application, namely, the law of causality, which Hume had 
reduced to a mere convention. Thus we see that Kant’s alleged 
thing-in-itself is nothing of the sort, but is really a thing-in- 
relation. Kantcould not avoid this inconsistency in his theory 
of knowledge after having once assumed his fundamental posi- 
tion, for a real thing-in-itself is unthinkable, it is a nothing, 
and never could have existed as we attach meaning to the term 
existence. That which does not enter into relation in some 
way, does not have the power of acting upon something else, 
may perhaps be the Eliatic Being, but it has no true reality, 
and cannot be grasped by thought. Mere esse is nothing. 

To conclude this part of the discussion. The idealist in 
making the assumption that we can know nothing but ideas, 
and hence can never get beyond a psychological basis, is 
assuming that if there is a beyond it is a thing-in-itself, as are 
the ideas of which he assumes we have an immediate know- 
ledge. Cast aside the fiction of the unthinkable thing-in- . 
itself, and we have no real difficulty in saying that we can 
know reality through ideas, even if that reality is not in itself 
primarily idea. We know a thing as it affects the thinkin 
substance, and this thing is not a mere esse, certainly not a 
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mere percipi. Its reality consists in its activity. /¥ zs what it 
does, and we know it as an agent. Could we know its complete 
activity,we should know its complete being. This brief review 
of the standpoint of psychological idealism may be sufficient 
to indicate the fallacy on which its suppositions rest, and the 
contradictions into which it falls when strictly interpreted. 

We may now for the moment consider the second method of 
the idealist in attacking the realist’s position, namely, that of 
the use of the logical law of contradiction, which, as has 
already been said, was a favorite device of Greek philosophy, 
and which finds an acute and able expounder in modern phi- 
losophy in Mr. Bradley. Mr. Bradley’s method of establishing 
his idealistic position is well illustrated in one of his recent 
works, ‘‘ Appearance and Reality.’’ In his discussion the 
logician takes our ordinary common-sense views of the world, 
and by applying the law of the excluded middle tries to show 
that they are self contradictory and hence must be unreal. 
Then after having reduced the external world to mere appear- 
ance, he proceeds to set up his own notion of reality,—a stream 
of thought ending in the Absolute, a goal which is seemingly 
the mere negation of thinking. After reading this treatise we 
are expected to believe that space and time are pure delusions, 
that substance and causality are mere fictions, good enough, 
perhaps, for our grandfathers, but clearly unnecessary for up- 
to-date mental furniture. But after all, Mr. Bradley’s argu- 
ments are not wholly satisfactory. The law of the excluded 
middle is a very good one in logic if used with care, but it has 
very serious limitations. Take, for example, Zeno’s classic 
argument against motion. An object must either move where 
it is or where it is not. But either case seems a logical impos- 
sibility, hence motion is a theoretic contradiction. As a matter 
of fact, a third possibility is left. A thing can move from 
where it is to where it is not, and in reality motion is a fact. 
So, too, with Kant’s famous antinomies, the law of the exclu- 
ded middle becomes inoperative, as he has shown in his 
analysis. Did space permit, it does not seem impossible to 
show that Mr. Bradley’s arguments are of the type spoken of 
above ; but granted for the time that his logic is perfect, his 
psychology is bad. If time is not a reality, then our psychical 
life is not real; if there is no such thing as space or substance, 
our whole thinking is hopeless, for we cannot get on without 
employing these notions, so deeply are they interwoven in our 
experience. Finally, if causality fails, then is our whole 
reasoning vain. May we not legitimately question the right of 
logic over experience? Has the law of contradiction a greater 
value than that of sufficient reason? 

There may be difficulties and antinomies in our way of look- 
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ing at reality, but that does not warrant the logician in dis- 
carding the most fundamental of all our intuitions. And he 
cannot dispense with these ways of looking at reality, even if 
they could be put aside without falling into contradiction. 
They are at the very basis of language itself. We may think 
we have got rid of them, but they are sure to creep into our 
way of looking at things even if we are the most pronounced 
ofidealists. Further, Mr. Bradley’s logic, when turned against 
his own idealistic position, will demolish it as easily as he has 
demolished that of the realist. Are ideas substance; have they 
causal relations; if not, how are we to think of them? I take 
it that Mr. Bradley’s logical idealism is typical of all attempts 
to demolish external reality by bringing the law of contradiction 
to bear upon the assumptions of naive realism, and that if the 
assumptions on which his epistemology is founded are seen to 
be false, all idealism of this sort will fall into distrust. 

In concluding this part of the discussion, just a word may 
be said about the idealistic position as founded upon ethical and 
religious arguments, and here we must turn to Kant in the 
latter part of his Critique of the Pure Reason and in his Critique 
of the Practical Reason. Although there is much doubt as to 
just how far Kant intended to go in his practical philosophy, 
there is not a little to show that he never regarded the moral 
and religious implicates as reaching to the transcendent. God, 
freedom and immortality are necessary assumptions for the 
individual life, but may not be ultimate realities. Although 
Kant’s arguments have been used to establish an idealism of 
an absolute sort since his time, they are not convincing, and 
should be treated as postulates of faith, rather than as demon- 
strable certainties. 

One of the latest and most able exponents of the idealistic 
position is Prof. Josiah Royce, and a consideration of idealism 
may well take account of his position, especially as outlined 
in his latest work, ‘‘ The World and the Individual.’’ Prof. 
Royce is too careful a thinker to fall into the extreme contra- 
dictions to which the types of idealism mentioned above are 
liable. He sees the force of realism and attempts to answer 
its demands to an extent while still holding to idealism. Not- 
withstanding this his arguments when held strictly to account 
make use of the psychological and logical motives just discussed, 
though often in a form so disguised that it would be difficult to 
detect them in their purity. One point of view which seems 
to dominate his whole discussion may be considered as partly 
logical and partly psychological. It is essentially treating the 
other to which the idea refers as a purely subjective fact and 
insisting that it is ideal, since it must be defined in ideal terms. 
Beside the psychological motive of reducing all to immanent 
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experience, there is here the thought, apparently, that the mere 
logical category of identity (AA) cannot be transcended. 

In his latest book he discusses four phases of the conception 
of being, under the heads of Realism, Mysticism, Critical 
Rationalism and Idealism as he understands and interprets the 
term. The first three views of the world he analyzes and then 
rejects as either wholly or partially inadequate, and then 
builds up his own conception of reality, after having removed 
the other systems of thought from his path. Of realism, as 
Prof. Royce interprets it, he has little good to say, except in 
its demand for individual being. Its great fault, he says, is in 
attempting to define the reality of the world as something 
entirely independent of our ideas. ‘‘Thissolution,’’ Prof. Royce 
says, ‘‘ must be rejected on the ground that with an independent 
being our ideas could simply have nothing to do.’’ Further, 
‘‘ideas, too, are realities, and if realism is true they are there- 
fore in their whole being as independent of their supposed 
realistic objects as the latter are of ideas. If, then, it makes 
no difference to the supposed external beings whether the ideas 
are or are not, it can make-no difference to the ideas whether 
the independent external beings are or are not. The idea can 
then say to the independent object in a realistic world, ‘ What 
care I for you? You are independent of me but so am I of 
you. No purpose of mine would be unfulfilled if you simply 
vanished, so long as I then still remain what I am. And I 
could, by definition, remain in my whole being unaltered by 
your disappearance.’’’ Royce asserts that the genuine essence 
of ‘‘ realism consists in defining any being as real precisely in 
so far as in essence it is wholly independent of ideas that while 
other than itself refers to it.’’ He declares that the realist 
makes an absolute separation, and of course such a separation 
can then be bridged over only by an inconsistency in thought 
and reasoning, Hence, the whole realistic position becomes 
invalid. 

At this point we will not stop to discuss the truth or 
falsity of this assumption, but pass on to the second view of 
being according to Royce, that of mysticism and which he 
thinks comes nearer the truth than realism, but still falls far 
short of the goal. ‘‘ Mysticism seeks being as an immediate 
ineffable fact,’’ but does it at the expense of quenching all 
ideas and that makes them all alike illusory: ‘‘ The absolute, 
then, although the knower, must be in truth unconscious.’ 
It is simply by denial of the finite that mysticism reaches the 
infinite. Yet mysticism, according to Royce, has one great 
advantage over realism, which is essentially dogmatic, in 
demanding that you accept as real independent beings, but 
mysticism, on the contrary, is from the outset reflective and is 
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founded on an appeal to experience. ‘‘It points out to you, 
first, that if any object is real for you, it is you alone whocan find 
within yourself the determining motive that leads you to call 
this object real,’’ and this, Royce holds, is one of the essential 
features of idealism as well. ‘‘ Realism actually asserts hope- 
less contradiction, while mysticism is essentially self-conscious 
and states its own defects.’’ But we must abandon both 
realism and mysticism, for both are abstractions. ‘‘ Finite 
consciousness seeks a meaning that it does not now find 
present, but this meaning can neither be a merely independent 
being or a merely immediate Datum.”’ 

There is another conception of being which critical ration- 
alism attempts to set forth, and that is,—‘‘ To be real means 
to be valid, to be true, to be in essence the standard of ideas.’’ 
Prof. Royce proceeds to consider this third conception of 
reality, subscribing to it, but pronouncing it inadequate as to 
its extent. There are many such realities, says Prof. Royce, 
which no one considers as real in the sense that Democritus’s 
atoms are real. ‘' These objects find their whole esse in their 
value as giving warrant and validity to the thoughts that refer 
to them,’’ and hence have an ideal existence. Such realities 
are the present price of the market, the social status of any 
member of the community, an international treaty or the con- 
Stitution of a State. ‘‘ There are also the familiar realities in 
mathematics, as for example, ideal entities of the type called 
functions. All such beings have their validity alone in rela- 
tion to ideas, and can only exist as objects of actual or possible 
knowledge.’’ They belong to the realm of Kant’s Mogliche 
Erfahrung. This third conception, says Royce, ‘‘ is not open 
to the attacks to which realism lays itself liable of being 
dogmatic and uncritical. Unlike mysticism, too, it recognizes 
that to lose sight of the value and positive meaning of finite 
ideas is to render naught the very objects which the ideas 
seek.’’ ‘‘ This view of reality has often appeared in the history 
of philosophy as a critical attack upon realism. This motive 
appeared in Berkeley and also in Kant, who layed down the 
thesis, ‘Nur in der Erfahrung ist Wahrheit ’—Experience 
furnishes the only ground for truth.’’ 

The third conception of being must be accepted as far as it 
goes, says Royce. But is it adequate? Can the realm of validity 
remain merely a realm of validity? This leads to a discussion 
of what truth really is. Two different views of truth are often ad- 
vanced. ‘‘ One asserts that truth has to do with that about which 
we judge. In the second place truth has been defined as a cor- 
respondence between our ideas and their objects.’ Takiug the 
first definition we find that truth is expressed by means of the 
judgment, which may either be universal in its form or partic- 
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ular. The universal form of judgment simply undertakes, as 
does the hypothetical, to ‘exclude from valid reality certain 
classes of objects. It is based on the principle, Omnis Deter- 
minatio est Negatio.’ Universal judgments state a general ab- 
stract fact, they assert what being cannot be, but do not tell us 
what it is. The particular judgment, on the other hand, is 
merely empirical and does not get at the final truth. ‘‘ Both 
kinds of judgments are indeterminate and cannot be taken as 
expressing reality in its final form.”’ 

Let us consider the other conception of truth, namely, that 
it consists in the correspondence between the idea and its 
object. First, arises the question as to what is the object of 
an idea, and further, what is the relation of correspondence. 
A correspondence between an idea and its object does not mean, 
says Royce, that the idea must of necessity be the copy of the 
object. You cannot look from without as a spectator and view 
object and idea and say that they do or do not correspond. 
Every finite idea must be judged from a teleological stand- 
point, and no external criterion of truth can be applied. The 
idea must decide itsown meaning. Volition must be at its basis. 

Now, how can an idea have an object at all to which to cor- 
respond? It has been held that the object is the cause of the 
idea, but how, asks Royce, can this be with ideas of future 
objects such as my own death? ‘‘ Further, how about the whole 
realm of past being which has gone beyond recall. What is 
the irrevocable past now doing to our ideas that the fact of its 
irrevocable absence should, as a cause, now be viewed as mould- 
ing our ideas?’’ ‘‘It is hopeless to persist in the hypothesis 
that the object of an idea is, as such, the cause of the idea.’’ 

Royce concludes that no such separation between idea and 
obiect can be made as critical rationalism would assert and 
modifies this way of looking at the being of the world by his own 
conception of idealism. ‘* Idea and object are related because 
the object does not transcend the idea and always in the last 
analysis is ideal.’’ ‘* The idea seeks its own, it can be judged 
by nothing but what it intends.’’ ‘‘ The object meant by the 
idea is judged as an object because it is willed to be such, 
and the will in question is the will that the idea embodies.’’ 
‘*Even seemingly passive objects that appear to be forced on us 
can be understood as objects only when the ideas embody the 
will to mean them as such objects.’’ When I have an idea of 
the world, my idea is a will, and the will of my idea is simply 
my own will itself determinately embodied. Being, finally, 
is the full and adequate expression of what our finite ideas 
mean and seek and is grounded in an individual life of ex- 
perience. This is the aim of Royce’s Idealism, a brief outline 
of which I have attempted to give. 
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Royce’s concept may from this brief statement seem to lay 
him open to the charge of subjective idealism and to do away 
with the possibility of distinguishing between truth and error. 
He himself has foreseen this difficulty and seeks to avoid it. 
What reply can be made to the objection that common-sense 
teaches that experiences and experience alone (no matter what 
your will or its conscious embodiment may be) determines what 
is and what is not? Royce replies that he perfectly assents to 
the proposition that experience is the last test of truth. He 
insists with Kant on the proposition, Nur in der Erfahrung ist 
die Wahrheit. But what is experience? Experience for Royce 
has a purely ideal definition in the last analysis, and so by ap- 
pealing to experience you do not get rid of idealism. 

But it is a well known fact that ideas themselves conflict— 
that they offer from time to time no thorough-going consistency. 
What then is the criterion of truth and of error, and what is 
ultimate reality ? 

‘* Reality,’’ says Royce, ‘‘ as opposed to illusion, means sim- 
ply an actual or possible content of experience, not in so far as 
this experience is supposed to be transient and fleeting, but in 
so far as it is conceived to be something inclusive and organized, 
the fulfillment of a system of ideas.’’ But we have no such 
experience as an actual fact in this world. Hence Royce ar- 
gues with convincing conclusiveness to the existence of an Ab- 
solute Experience, to God. Once grant him his premises and 
the conclusion must follow. There must be somewhere, some- 
how a reality—and if that reality is zdea/, then, since there is no 
perfect fulfillment of the ideal in the finite, there must be an in- 
finite to realize such a fulfillment. 

But now the question arises—are we forced to admit Royce’s 
assumption that the real is the ideal pureand simple. The present 
discussion would maintain that no such necessity exists. Royce 
claims in the first place that all other conceptions of reality ex- 
cept his are proved to be either self-contradictory or only par- 
tially embody his view of the world. ‘The first view of the 
world that he criticises adversely, that of realism, he asserts 
is not to be considered because it separates entirely the idea and 
its object. This statement may be true when applied to certain 
systems of realism, but it is not necessarily true. The general 
conception of realism, that the idea and its object have either 
a direct or indirect causal connection furnishes a most intimate 
union, one better comprehended, despite all logical attempts to 
destroy the notion, than any system of connection which Royce 
is able to set forth. So far, then, Royce has not succeeded in 
his critical attack upon realism, and the possibility of a real- 
istic view remains. 

Further, how does Royce build up his own idealistic position ? 
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For the most part he succeeds by defining in idealistic terms all 
conceptions that in any way conflict with his system. Take 
for example the use which he makes of the term experience. 
Thought and experience are for him inseparably joined—but 
how? Experience is allowed to have no separate existence. 
He asserts that ‘percept and concept, idea and sensation, the 
rational and the sensory, are connected by the thinking subject,’ 
and to this proposition realism may well assent until it finds 
that Royce means that in the connection all is transferred into 
thought, beyond which there can be nothing. Here, it seems, 
is the real point of Royce’s whole argument—and here he offers 
no valid proof for his assertion beyond the familiar one that we 
are ultimately confined to ourselves—a standpoint of the solip- 
sist. I do not mean to assert that Royce himself makes this 
statement in so many words, but it is quite possible to reduce 
his arguments to this basis. Further, take his argument in 
which he attempts to show that certain ideas have their reality 
purely on the subjective side, as for example, the credit of a 
bank or the constitution of a nation. The reply may be made 
that the idea does not constitute their reality any more than 
the idea of a horse is responsible for its existence. These reali- 
ties are psychical in their character, and as such cause the ideas 
which refer to them. Their esse is not wholly in the percipi— 
our psychical life is by no means exhausted by the idea. Fur- 
ther, mathematical and physical concepts are not determined as 
real or unreal according to their agreement with other concepts. 
Does energy really exist? Doesor does not n-dimensional space 
exist? Only in so far as they belong to the structure of the 
universe, —that is, only in so far as they are able to enter into 
the causal series, and in some way occasion or determine phe- 
nomena. 

Finally, Royce has departed from pure idealism when he 
puts into his notion of reality, the teleological and the will 
element. The will goes beyond ideas and is not determined 
by them but itself determines them. It was no mere acci- 
dent or caprice which led Royce to put this conception of will 
into reality which sums itself up in the Absolute—in God. 
For God can be thought of not as limited in zdeas and there- 
fore all ideas, if reality is merely ideal, must ultimately be true. 
No, replies Royce. Only those are true which he himself 
wills. He is self determining. But the will,—what is that? 
Can that be ideally explained and reduced to idea? If so, then 
it is a mere term and nothing more. It might have been dis- 
pensed with entirely. No, Royce finds the necessity of getting 
beyond the idea, and here in the last analysis his system has a 
realistic basis. He has not succeeded in establishing his ideal- 
istic position. 
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In view of this discussion what view can we take of reality ? 
We certainly cannot view the universe from the point of extreme 
realism, which posits the thing-in-itself, an unthinkable and 
useless nothing. Neither, on the other hand, are ideas, as such, 
capable of building a universe. The true ideas themselves must 
be related, and some set aside as false. But in this way finite 
experience never can reveal to us the truth, and we have no cer- 
tain warrant for positing an absolute experience. What, then, 
is true; what is false? The only thing that we can attach truth 
to is that which is causally active. The thing is as it acts, and 
truth consists in defining its activity. We get at truth through 
the transcendent law of causality, which says that every change 
in the psychical as well as the physical world has a cause, that 
every new idea as well as every change in the direction and 
intensity of motion has its condition, its occasion. Royce speaks 
with contempt of the notion of brute force, but it is this same 
brute force that biology tells us has developed the human species 
to its present evolutionary level. Force, energy, activity, will 
(call it by what term you may deem best), expressing itself on 
the ideational side in the law of causality, is the most funda- 
mental fact of our experience. Logical subtleties and epistemo- 
logical tangles may confuse us, but cannot induce even the 
solipsist to ignore its practical validity. Being is that which 
acts, and ultimate reality is a system of ordered activity, in which 
every part is related to every other part, and consequently in 
which the thing-in-itself is without meaning and reality. 
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VISUAL AND TACTUO-MUSCULAR ESTIMATION 
OF LENGTH. 


By EDGAR JAMES SwIFT, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


These experiments were undertaken to determine the com- 
parative accuracy of the senses of sight and touch aided by 
the muscular sense, in estimating unknown lengths. 

The tests were made upon sixteen young men, students in 
the Stevens Point Normal School, ranging in age from 16 to 
36 years. 

The plan of the investigation included visual and tactuo-mus- 
cular estimation of length, (1) when each piece varied from 
the preceding one by half-an inch, the other dimensions re- 
maining the same for each series, though all dimensions varied 
with the different series; and (2) when the length and other 
dimensions varied irregularly. 

Thirty-five pieces of planed wood were the objects judged. 

The tactual series were taken first. The subject was seated 
in a chair and blindfolded, before the pieces which he was to 
estimate were brought into the laboratory. Each piece was 
handed to him in the order of gradually increasing length, as 
indicated in the figures at the top of each chart. He was 
allowed as much time for his decision as he desired. 

The visual series immediately followed the tactuo-muscular. 
The subject stood in front of a bench on which the pieces were 
laid, one at a time, in the same order as before. He was 
allowed to look at each piece so long as he desired before 
deciding, but could not touch them. 

Chart I represents ‘graphically the first series. The line of 
no error is marked o, and the other figures at the left, above 
and below o indicate the amount of over and under estimation, 
according as they are plus or minus. One square represents a 
variation of % inch. 

The figures at the top of the charts give the real length of 
the pieces under examination. The width of these pieces was 
4% inches and the thickness 3 of an inch. 

The greatest average visual error is seen to be an underestima- 
tion of about 1-5 of an inch and the last a little less than % 
of aninch. The line is remarkably regular. 
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The tactuo-muscular error, an underestimation as before, is 
always greater. 
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The width of the pieces estimated in Chart II was 2% inches 
and the thickness % of an inch. 
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The least visual error is—,; and the greatest is—; of an 
inch. The least tactuo-muscular error is o and the greatest is 
—jof aninch. ‘The visual line, beginning with quite an er- 
ror, steadily approaches the line of no error. The tactual line 
is more erratic. 

The length represented in Chart III differed greatly from the 
preceding as shown at the top of the chart. Their width was 
3% inches and their thickness 3% of an inch. 

The lines show an overestimation in both cases, the tactuo- 
muscular greatly exceeding the visual. The greatest -visual 
error is not quite 1% inch while the greatest tactuo-muscular is 
2 inches. 

The pieces estimated in Chart IV were 1% inches wide and 
3% of an inch thick. 

Both lines are quite irregular. The visual begins with its 
greatest variation, an underestimation of 34 of an inch, and 
jumps at once to an overestimation of 4% inch. As in all other 
series the tactuo-muscular error is the greater. 

In the preceding estimates the pieces increased in length 
regularly by one-half inch. In order to learn to what extent 
this regularity aided the subjects in coming to their decision 
another test was made with pieces that varied irregularly in all 
dimensions. The result is given in Chart V. 

It will be noticed that while the visual line is more irregular 
than when the pieces varied regularly, still the greatest error is 
only a little more than the greatest visual error in Chart II. 
The tactuo-muscular line shows great variation and great 
irregularity. 

A comparison of the charts shows : 

1. That the sense of sight is much more accurate in esti- 
mating length than the sense of touch aided by the muscular 
sense. 

2. In judging short pieces, the tendency is to under-estimate 
both by sight and touch. : 

The visual memory, at least for a short time, is more 
accurate than the tactuo-muscular. The subjects were able to 
carry the lengths gotten through the sense of sight better, as 
shown by the fact that their following estimates were more 
consistent with the former. 

4. Thesight judgments are quite regular while the tactuo- 
muscular make frequent jumps, as though the subject had lost 
track of his preceding standards of length. 


REMARKS ON C. LLOYD MORGAN’S PAPER—‘RE- 
LATION OF STIMULUS TO SENSATION.’’? 


By Max MEYER. 


Morgan reports in the above mentioned paper on some inter- 
esting experiments, from which he draws the conclusion, that 
Weber’s law does not hold good with visual sensations. This 
important conclusion is based on the mathematical discussion 
of the results of his experiments. This mathematical discus- 
sion, however, contains several errors, to which I wish to call 
attention. As soon as these are corrected, there is no argument 
left in favor of Morgan’s conclusion. His experiments, far 
from contradicting Weber’s law, confirm it. 

Morgan mixes white with black, red with black, and blue 
with black in such a manner, that on the rotating disc a smooth 
and even grading from the center to the periphery results. 
The distribution of white, red and blue in each case is repre- 
sented by the curves in Fig. 2 on page 225 of his paper. The 
author asserts ‘‘that neither of these curves is throughout its 
whole extent logarithmic as it should be, if the Weber-Fechner 
formula holds good.’’ This, indeed, would be a surprising 
result, ifit weretrue. Hehas, however, found another law in his 
experiments, namely that, ‘‘ Zgual increments of sensation are 
produced by increments of excitation in geometrical progression.’’ 
The mathematicians would be interested to know the differ- 
ence between such a curve and a logarithmic curve. Obviously 
Morgan does not realize, that just this is the specific property 
of a logarithmic curve, viz.: that the increments of one co- 
ordinate form a geometrical series, when the increments of the 
other co-ordinate form an arithmetical one. His assertion that 
his curves are not logarithmic, is the more wonderful when one 
notices that his colleague Barrel, in the note on page 228, de- 
termines the equation of the curves as 

x=A (10 Y—1), 
which represents just that kind of curve. 

In Fig. 4 Morgan compares two curves, a continuous line 
curve and a broken line curve. The equation of the continuous 
line curve is given. The equation of the broken linecurve Morgan 
does not give, but states simply that: ‘‘ The broken line curve 
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shows the logarithmic curve, which passes through the per- 
centages at stages 6 and 14.’’ Yet no curve is determined by 
two given points. Through two points not only one logarith- 
mic curve can be drawn, but infinitely many. One of them is 
the continuous curve. What Morgan means by saying that the 
broken line ‘‘ is one of the best logarithmic curves which can 
be found for purposes of comparison,’’ no one can tell. The 
**best’’ logarithmic curve is certainly that logarithmic curve, 
which represents the observed facts, 7. e., the continuous line 
itself. 

Yet it is not a merely mathematical misconception which un- 
derlies this confusion. On page 232 Morgan says of his black 
background, that this black ‘‘ may be regarded as incapable of 
affording any appreciable amount of positive stimulation to the 
retina.’’ This is doubtless a serious mistake. There is no 
reason of presuming, that his ‘‘ black’’ can be represented in 
the equation by the stimulusx=O. On page 226 he says: 
‘In the curves plotted in Fig. 2 the stimuli required to pro- 
duce the sensation series 5%, 10%, 15%, etc., are mot in geo- 
metrical progression.’’ He does not see, that what he calls 
stimuli (the figures 3.49, 7.74, 12.94, etc., in Table III) are 
not the stimuli, but the differences between the stimuli and the 
constant A. A in the case of ‘‘ white on black’’ is equal 15.85 
(see note p. 228). If he had added to each of the above figures 
15.85, he would have found, that the stimuli are actually in 
geometrical progression. 

In comparing the curves for white, red and blue, Morgan 
construes these curves in Fig. 2 in such a manner, that com- 
parison is quite impossible. If we wish to compare these three 
logarithmic curves, the best method is, of course, to represent 
all of them as parts of one logarithmic curve, the constants of 
which we choose arbitrarily, in such a manner that the points 
representing ‘‘ black ’’ (z. e., Morgan’s black, not the absolute 
black) are identical. 

We may choose as constants of an arbitrary logarithmic 
curve, the equation of which is x =A (10 »Y—1), 

A=15.85 , b=0.008639 
A and b are then identical with A and b for ‘‘ white on black ’’ 
in Morgan’s paper. This curve is then identical with Morgan’s 
curve for ‘‘ white on black’’ in Fig. 2. The ends of the curve 
represent ‘‘ black’’ and ‘‘ white.’’ We have still to determine, 
which points of this curve represent ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘ blue.’’ 

We make use, in the case of ‘‘red,’’ of the substitutions 

y=2’ y’. 
p’ x’=A (10°8'y/—1) 
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The conditions for this being the equation of ‘‘red on black’’ 
are x’==35, when y’=50 
x’=100, when y’=100 
35 p=A (10%8’—1) 
and 100 p’=A (10'>s’—1) 
A 
A (10%8'—1) 


TOO 4-1 
35 


50 bg’=log F3 —I } = log 13—log 7 


g’=— (log 13—log 7) 
50b 


g’=0.621 
Consequently Morgan’s ‘‘red’’ must be represented in our 
curve by y=100 g’=62.1. 
The quantity of p’ needs not be calculated, since the point of 
**red’’ on our curve is already determined by y alone. 
For ‘‘ blue on black ’’ we use the substitutions 
Conditions for ‘‘ blue on black’? : 
x”"=47.5, when y”=50 
x”=100, when y”=100 
47-5 47-5 19 


"=, (log 21—log 19) 


g”’=0. 100 
Consequently Morgan’s ‘‘ blue’’ must be represented in our 
curve by y=100 g”=10.0. 


100 
62.1 JARED 
50 
< BLUE 
102 
Black 
STIMULUS 50 100 
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The figure shows that the distance from ‘‘white’’ to 
‘*black’’ is considerably greater than from ‘‘red’’ to ‘‘ black”’ 
and the latter again greater than from ‘‘blue’’ to ‘‘black.’’ 
This is easily understood, since Morgan’s blue was probably 
darker than his red and this darker than his white. If we 
knew that the relative intensities of these three stimuli were 
(A+100 p”):(A+100 p’):(A++100) we could draw the con- 
clusion, that the judgment in each of the three cases were con- 
ditioned simply by the intensities of light, the redness and blue- 
ness being of no consequence. However, Morgan makes no 
statement with respect to the relative intensities of his ‘‘ white,’’ 
**red’’ and ‘‘ blue.’’ 


PITY. 


By F. H. SAUNDERS and G. STANLEY HALL. 


The questionnaire material for this paper was derived from a 
circular issued by one of us March 28, 1899. As in the case 
of so many others, the best replies were received from the Tren- 
ton Normal School, New Jersey, where Miss Lillie A. Williams 
has carried the art of getting genuine, intelligent and full data 
to so high a degree of perfection that this article owes whatever 
merit it may have very largely to her and her pupils, and to 
them we wish this paragraph to be a dedication. 

Many other returns from other sources, the identity of which 
has unfortunately been lost have been received, three hundred 
and twenty-four of which have been carefully worked over for 
their statistical content by one of us (F. H. S.), who has also 
looked up the literature and written out an article read at two 
meetings of the Psychological Seminary of Clark University. 
All this material he placed at the close of the term in the hands 
of the other of us (G.S. H.), who has collected several score of 
additional returns, finished and entirely rewritten the article. 
More than two-thirds of all represented are females; the average 
age varies very widely, but is not far from thirty. Many uni- 
versity students here and elsewhere and a few professors and 
some elderly people have contributed answers, and others have 
questioned young children in order to gather directly and indi- 
rectly their experiences with this sentiment. The matter had 
to be essentially rearranged so that the order of topics in the 
questionnaire is lost, and the methods elsewhere described of 
condensation and elimination have been adhered to. The ques- 
tionnaire was as follows: 

Concrete, definite, and detailed accounts are called for of experiences 
where pity has been particularly and exceptionally acute, with all 
circumstances, symptoms, after effects, etc. 

I. What story, poem, novel or drama caused intense feelings of 

ity for the hero, heroine or other character? State briefly the out- 
Fine and especially the particular features in the tale that appealed to 
you. The most pathetic thing you ever read or heard. 

II. What fact in your own experience, connected with any friend, 
acquaintance or relative, whether in childish or adult years, caused 
the pang of pity to be most poignant, seeing people in exquisite pain 
or distress, suffering, etc.? 

III. State with each such case (in I and II above) just how you 
felt. What physical symptoms, tears, sobbing, sadness, fear? Was 
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pulse or respiration, appetite, digestion, sleep, or any other physio- 
logical process affected and how? What did you want to do and what 
did you do? How long did the effect last; was it noticed by or told 
to others? Are such experiences sought the second time? What do 
you do to assuage the pain of such feelings? 

IV. Have you ever had these experiences toward animals that were 
tortured, found dead, killed, cold, hungry or friendless? 

Vv. Describe cases where it was felt for flowers, trees, dolls or in- 
animate objects, but only if it was strongly felt. 

VI. Describe cases where it was felt toward children, infants, the 
newly born. How did you feel at first to your own just born child? 

VII. Cases of this feeling for (a) the poor and famine, (b) the sick 
and pestilence, (c) soldiers and war, (d) sailors and shipwreck, and 
others exposed to peculiar hardship and trials, fires, earthquakes, 
floods, and the war of all against all and natural selection. 

VIII. What pictures have excited this sentiment most vividly? 

IX. What sounds, cries or noises stand out in your memory as in- 
tolerably and maddeningly pathetic? 

X. What music has caused it and what were its peculiar features, 
if any, when thus caused? 

XI. What religious experiences have roused your profoundest pity, 
as acrucified Saviour, and of these scenes what details in them touched 
you most movingly—the denial, Gethsemane, crown of thorns, vinegar, 
nails, spears, tomb, burial? Be as explicit and detailed as you care 
to be here. 


I. Prry Rear Lire. 


In scores of our returns hunger in some form was cited as 
that which had excited the deepest pity. The famine in India 
was mentioned far most often; Cuba, Ireland, Armenia and 
Russia follow. Many gave some details of newspaper accounts; 
some thought the starvation of children worst; others pitied 
the mental state of those intelligent enough to foreseee the 
horrible death in store for them and thought that worse than 
the physical pain; some were led to fear that they themselves 
might sometime die of hunger or at least lack food. 


F., 15. Many beggars come to our door hungry. We are poor and 
sometimes have to refuse them, but I have often run after them, when 
they have been turned away, to give them something to eat. 

F., 34. I knowa poor family of seven. The father is a good and 
strong man, but cannot find work. They are too proud to accept 
charity, live on thirty cents a day and the he that I have smuggled 
in to the children. 

F., 17. Saw two shabby little children waiting in the cold on the 
sidewalk to beg working men for what was left in their dinner pails. I 
— everything I had to give them food and went home and cried all 
night. 

M., 21. A young man asked food at our door, which I refused think- 
ing him one of a gang of tramps. A second look showed me he was 
very hungry. I told him to wait and went after food, but he was gone 
when I returned with it. I felt cruel and had a sharp pang in my 
chest, thinking of the poor fellow trudging along all day in the heat. 

F., 22. We always distribute chickens and other things on Thanks- 
giving to some poor families. Once I found a sick widow with four 
small children in an attic that had really nothing the matter with them 
but starvation. I kept helping them all I could through the winter. 
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F., 27. I often visit poor families and sometimes meet those who 
are actually famishing, whose faces look so pale and pinched that I 
have to violate the rules of the organization, of which I am a visitor, 
and run out and bring in food at once. 

F., 12, A girl goes to our school in my t who seems always 
hungry. She sometimes brings no lunch and I have given her half of 
mine a great many times. 

Two famine pictures—one in Cuba representing scores of people 
dying and dead, all commingled, lying near a shore; and another de- 
picting a haggard and lean mother on hands and knees just dying, but 
trying to shelter her infant while vultures hovered and swooped far 
and near waiting for their prey. 

In scores of cases, ‘‘ the most pathetic experiences’’ are those 
caused by hunger. The sunken cheek, the pallid, anzemic 
complexion, the weakness, inactivity, the anxiety, dumb resig- 
nation, the feeble cry of hungry children, the poor quality of 
the bread, meat, soup, the things that very hungry and starv- 
ing people in siege, especially in wreck or famine, resort to, 
adulterations, the bad look and odor of food ladled out in the 
steerage, the necessity of eating clay, rats and mice, chewing 
up uncooked corn and rice, and several ultra pathetic songs— 
‘*T am starving, mother, starving,” ‘‘Give me three grains of 
corn ere I die,’’ a story describing the delirious dreams of fam- 
ine stricken people of richly laden Thanksgiving tables—all 
this material, far too abundant to more than refer to, illustrates 
the strength of this sentiment. On occasions of feasts or un- 
usual table bounty, mankind seems especially disposed to reflect 
by contrast on the needy, who explore garbage barrels or live 
on what other people throwaway. Possibly the custom, wide- 
spread among primitive people of meals in common and punish- 
ment by exclusion from the tribal feast, may have so affected 
our heredity as to give stronger color to this direction of pity. 
One thing is very plain—that children of the poor, who know 
what hunger is in their own experience, have far quicker and 
more effective sympathies in this direction than children who 
have never felt the pangs of appetite themselves. Most people 
in civilized life know almost nothing of the very poignant suffer- 
ing due to lack of food, and adults have little conception of the 
pain and distress which children feel from hunger. With the 
young it is a very definite, sharp and localized distress, that 
may arise to the intensity of agony and anguish; while with 
adults, as the recorded experiences of the famous fasters show, 
it is a more diffused and gradually intensified malaise and weak- 
ness. At its strongest, it may call out all the forces of the 
struggle for survival and prompt the best children or adults to 
theft, petty or great, to forceful robbery and to mutual slaughter 
and cannibalism. When we reflect that the great majority of 
animals find their grave in the maw of others and that the 
struggle for survival has been largely for food, we can under- 
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stand that it speaks well for the race that pity in this field even 
for those of an alien race and at a great distance, who suffer 
from famine, is so effective. ‘The pathos of art rarely resorts 
to this sentiment. Our returns indicate that this is one of the 
very earliest directions of pity, and is keenest and most physi- 
cal in young children, and some pity the hungry acutely who 
seeem to pity almost nothing else. To feed the hungry is one 
of the primal works of charity and a virtue with its own 
benison. 


Cold, shelter, and clothing. ‘These three need not here be 
discriminated; like hunger they stir very strongly the sympa- 
thies of the young. 


F., 13. The Spartan babies, who were not strong and were left to 
die in the mountains, used to make me cry so that the teacher would 
send me from the room. 

F., 17. I had to go through a slum section to school, and there I 
learned how ragged and cold the poor often were. I felt as though I 
would like to devote my whole life tosome kind of relief work and 
never realized more clearly that more than half the world has no con- 
ception how the other half lives. 

F., 29. I know an elderly family who have been wealthy, but have 
lost everything and depend on charity. The privations they endured 
before they would ask for or consent to receive such were pitiable in 
the extreme. They live in two bare cold rooms and their clothes are 
so threadbare and faded and so inadequate to keep them warm in cold 
weather, that I marvel and go home and cry after seeing them so 
genteel and yet suffering so much. 

F., 28. On an errand I found a family of three living all in one 
room with a tiny stove, not meant for cooking, sleeping on a floor mat- 
tress and one blanket. How they lived, I cannot conceive. Every- 
thing was so sad in that room that I wondered they did not die out- 
right, and the woman’s weeping broke me down. 

F., 27. My most intense pity was for a drunken father, whose wife 
had died, oud whose oldest daughter of twelve had to do everything 
and look out for the four younger children. The desolation of that 
room, the squalor and degradation of the whole family, the broken 
window pane, the big bed in one corner and the heap of rags iv another 
touched my heart as it was never touched before. 

F., 14. I read of a baby who was frozen to death in the next street 
and went around to see. I found a crowd, and the evidences of such 
intense poverty and suffering, with the little one laid on two chairs 
and now wrapped up in a new blanket some one had brought, with a 
cheap coffin back of her, and her mother and an older child weeping, 
so that I had to go out and sit on the stairs or I should have fainted 
from the sinking feeling I had. 

I once saw a poor woman whose dress was grimy with dirt and 
grease, the buttons were off and the pins had come out to expose her 
person in an almost indecent way. She was carrying a big bundle on 
the street and looked so humiliated, weak and shamefaced, that I felt 
as though I must follow her and help her. I had a new silver dollar 
and slipped it into her hand. 

F., 42. Isawtwo children sleeping on a stone doorstep in a wretched 
street in Chicago one rather cold night in October. The little one was 
lying on the other’s arm and sleeping soundly, while the older one’s 
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eyes rolled with despair. I succeeded in finding shelter for them both, 
but did not get home until after midnight. I never had sucha feeling 
of having done good in the world for once. 

M., 29. Coming up across street in New York late at night in a 
winter thaw, I saw a ragged, drunken elderly woman reel and fall her 
full length in a puddle of melting snow six inches deep. I think she 
would have drowned if I had not pulled her out. An officer soon 
summoned a patrol and told me that she had a good husband and six 
children, but they lived in filth and cold because everything she could 
get went to drink. Was weak afterwards, and sick at heart when I got 
home and thought it over. 

Here again many returns show how quickly the sympathies, 
especially of the young, respond to the deprivation of primitive 
needs. Some of our returns specify the power that a handful of 
paper snow on the stage or the simulated piping of the cold wind 
as, ¢. g., in the drama of ‘‘ The Two Orphans,’’ has to open the 
fountain of tears. One respondent was melted by the glimpse 
of the shoe of the heroine that had worn through to the snow 
and was artfully revealed, and a novel I know gives this ex- 
traordinary prominence and effect. A little child barefoot or 
without mittens, or brought in with artificial snow upon its 
hair or clothes, the pathos of a few falling leaves at a moving 
moment, the sudden discovery that there is no more coal, that 
a broken window cannot be mended, that children are lost in 
the woods or in a city, or even out late, the very sound of the 
word ‘‘homeless’’ which one of our respondents could never 
hear without nervous symptoms, the tragedy of a happy home 
glimpsed through windows by a wanderer who has no place to 
lay his head, the very suggestion well led up to of exposure to 
frost, storm, fierce winds, or chinks in a log cabin, of leaks for 
the rain upon a sick bed, of being turned out of houses by ob- 
durate landlords, of a night in a stable, barn or shed, or the 
pathos of the leaves that covered children lost in the woods :— 
these and many such are the causes of all the acute symptom- 
ology of pity. Probably as men advanced from warmer to colder 
regions of the earth, such sources of pathos have been increas- 
ingly common, and the readiness with which tears flow in the 
most tender years of adolescence from such causes attest on the 
recapitulation theory a vast but submerged racial experience in 
battling with the elements; and to what a great extent the 
evolution of the house and of clothing for others has been 
motivated by compassion for their suffering. These directions 
of pity are well developed early in life, and in savagery prompt 
to hospitality often so ceremoniously developed. 

Young children pity acutely all who have to be out nights, 
policemen, firemen, watchmen, who cannot go to bed and must 
face the darkness and storm. This reflects the fear of the young 
for the dark. Those who fear high places pity balloonists, 
steeple climbers; those who fear getting lost pity explorers, 
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frontier men and lonely travellers; anemophobiacs pity those 
who are exposed to the wind; astrophobiacs those who are 
injured or killed by lightning; those who dread animals, soli- 
tude or ghosts pity those exposed to them, etc. Valley Forge 
is prominent in the minds of school children. 


Weakness, innocence and helplessness greatly increase the 
poignancy of pity and this is felt most keenly for young chil- 
dren. 


F., 24. I never pitied anything so much as a four months old baby 
undeveloped, with its little face drawn awry, old looking, asthmatic, 
pale, aneemic and gasping hard to breathe. 

F., 19. I cannot bear to think of young children being punished. 
If I had my way I would burn all the rods and ferules and make it a 
crime for any one to inflict any kind of physical suffering on children, 
unless it was needed medically. 

M., 23. A little, dirty, lean, crippled girl, selling papers on Wash- 
ington Street late one cold evening, touched a newspringin me. I 
gave her pennies, but she spoke so lowI could not hear much that 
she said, and she haunted me the whole evening. 

F., 25. A baby a few days old appeals to me like nothing else in 
the world. I want to hug, feed and do everything to it, because its 
helplessness is so unutterably appealing. 

M., 28. Had often visited the hospital wards, but went a while ago 
for the first time to a child’s hospital in New York. I was disgusted 
to find myself blubbering like an idiot, but the things looked so 
scrawny and pinched and wailed so piteously, and especially so many 
of them were scarred and doomed to death by syphilis for their parents’ 
sins. This last was the climax of it all. 

M., 34. I know a family of nine children, the oldest thirteen. 
They are all dirty and dwarfed, look ugly and unintelligent as though 
they were deprived of all the joys that belong to childhood, and were 
doomed to eke out a wretched coarse life full of hardships. I some- 
times think it would be a blessing if they had never been born, all died 
off young, been exposed or strangled at birth. 

F., 23. I pity poor children most Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

F., 24. Little children whose father or especially whose mother is 
dead appeal to me like nothing else in all the world. 

*,, 18. The strongest pity of my life, was for a newly born infant 
whose father died before its birth and whose mother was sickly and 
poor. It looked so innocent and tiny that I had to cry. 

F., 27. I cannot bear tosee sick children. In my brother’s family, 
the whooping cough nearly drove me into fits. The fact that sick 
children do not know what is the matter with them and die so quietly 
and unconsciously and often because of the most culpable neglect on 
the part of their parents touches me deepest. 

F., 23. When children cry in a certain way with pain or hunger or 
for their mothers, I have totake them up if I can and rock, toss or 
walk with them to stop their crying. I cannot go away until they are 
comforted, for it would haunt me. 

F., 20. Saw a six months old boy of a friend laid on a bed for a few 
moments, where he struggled violently to lift himself up. It seems 
foolish, but his helplessness brought the tears. 

F., 24. At an industrial home for orphans, I heard such tales of 
wretchedness and abuse of children, that I could not help weeping for 
pity, because they had no one on earth to love them. 
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M., 52. The first wail of a new born infant seems like a cry of de- 
spair, as if all the woe of life was anticipated and expressed in one 
thin oft repeated note. Pity wrung my heart, too, once on seeing in 
the Catholic Hospital for children in New York a créche or richly 
ribboned cradle, set out in an alcove for the purpose almost on the 
street, where any mother of an illegitimate child could abandon it and 
know that it would be cared for and she could go away unknown and 
hide her shame. The halves of broken coins and charms, mascots 
with them or devices for identification, are also touching. 

F., 40. The thing that makes me maddest with pity is misunder- 
stood children. I have known a few who svahohel aie of the story 
of the ugly duckling pecked at and despised by its quacking compan- 
ions, when it was really a beautiful swan. The child in my case, how- 
ever, did not, like the bird in the fable, finally develop its song and 
soar away to a flock of its own species. Talent in one direction often 
goes along with deficiency in the only lines which narrow parents or 
friends are competent to see, so that those who deserve the best often 
get ‘the worst opinions and treatment. The silent child, that cannot 
express itself because it feels so deeply or has lived in an air of repres- 
sion and is therefore thought stupid, makes me want to devote myself 
to a mission for the rescue of such lives. 

M., 40. There is one particular cry of a baby which sheds a gloom 
of pity over the whole world for me. Not the fretting or angry cry, 
not that of pain or of hunger, each quite distinct, but the cry that 
expresses to me absolute and utter despair. Only lately have I had 
to change cars because I could not bear it. 

F., 48. I have been a teacher and am now professor in a college. 
The most } gmege beings I know are stupid students who mean well, 
work hard, but who I know can never amount to much. Sometimes 
they plan to become clergymen. I knowin my heart that some of 
them have not the intelligence of many day laborers, but they are so 
good that they are encouraged to try to live a life far beyond their 
capacities. I foresee the dull, low level mediocrity, the frequent 
changes, the discontent, the struggles of wife and children, and the 
long perspective makes me sick at heart. 

M., 30. Sawa little boy walking home with his hand in his father’s, 
crying bitterly. Something made me think that the boy wanted some 
trifle the father could not afford. Do not know which I pitied most, 
for the father’s honest face bronzed with exposure and hard work 
showed how sad he must feel to deny his boy. 


Pity for children is most often expressed if they are ill fed, 
and next in order if they are neglected, badly dressed, poor, 
dirty, crying, ill treated, deformed, cold, barefoot, have drunken 
or shiftless parents, step-mothers, are blind, deaf or otherwise 
defective, bullied by those older, taunted with their defects. 
The cry of infants probably more generally and intensely than 
anything else in the world, at least it leads by far all other 
causes in our returns, rouses pity for their weakness and help- 
lessness. ‘The fact that they cannot talk and tell their troubles, 
their tender skin, the smallness of their bodies so easily per- 
meated by cold, their lack of teeth, their wistful longings for 
the satisfaction of their own needs which they do not under- 
stand, a white baby of a colored mother, poor children gazing 
in shop windows, those who are constitutionally reticent and 
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all who are doomed to lack a fair chance in life by taints of 
heredity excite keenest compassion. 


Weakness, sickness, deformity and death have next most 
frequent mention after deprivation of the primitive needs of 
food, clothing and shelter. Some think consumption the most 
pathetic, because of the unquenchable hope of its victims; 
several specify general paresis because it is absolutely incurable 
and always kills, but the victims are so elated with their great 
ideas; hereditary disease most impresses others; the thought 
that innocent children should be tortured with syphilis is some- 
times specified; contagious diseases are specified because they 
repel help; painful diseases; plagues and pestilence and Defoe 
provoke others to resolve to become nurses or doctors, while to 
others the hospital and the sick room are especially intolerable. 
One young man was haunted for some years in the early teens 
by the hymn ‘‘As when a raging fever burns, we turn from side 
to side by turns and no relief can gain.’’ He felt the fever in 
his veins. Sympathy often provokes symptoms, imaginary and 
sometimes real. The labored breathing, the smell, the hush, 
the groan, pallor, the strange unlikeness of the patient to his or 
her former self is what often haunts and chokes the throat or 
moistens the eye. To some the greatest pathos is when the sick 
know or are told that they must die, while to others to die under 
a lying promise of recovery is worst. Young children pity the 
sick because they cannot play, must take nasty things or stay in 
bed in the dark and have little conception of pain and none of 
danger. Those who have had experience in sickness sympathize 
best with the sick and especially those suffering from the same 
disease. For others pathos is keenest for the sufferings of 
friends. The mother who reiterates in an agonized way, 
‘* George, speak to me’’ to her dying son; achild at night 
crying for its dead mother; a sister clinging to the body of her 
dead child; the closing of the coffin; the last rites at the grave; 
the last breath and the dreadful waiting to see if another comes; 
the death rattle; the dumb spectacle of strangers meeting their 
friends in bringing home the dead; the very mimicry of cries of 
pain and distress; the sight of a blind child groping its way; 
the ugliness and meaningless of the idiot’s face; rickety children 
with distorted features or bodies; the long whoop of whooping 
cough; the deaf, idiotic, dwarfed, lame children wearing ortho- 
pedic apparatus, and many others of the several hundred diseases 
recognized by pathological standards which often have special- 
ized the pity of individuals:—these alone would more than fill 
the pages at our disposal, and the second hand experience 
through novels which flushes a kind of pity is yet more copious. 
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M., 48. I visited the scene of the Goshen flood a day after it occurred, 
and saw them digging out a woman whose limb was sticking from a 
pile of rubbish. Other victims were being rescued, one of whom I 
had known. Here, of course, there was no fear, but the sense of com- 
passion was perhaps a little relieved by a touch of indignation that 
we live in a world where such things can occur. 

M., 29. I was a reporter in the Franco-German war and the sight 
of the wounded, maimed and dead in all the attitudes that chance or the 
last agonies left bodies impressed me strangely. It was not especially 
hard at the time to witness these scenes, although there was tension 
and rapid pulse, but the pathos of it came out later, especially at night 
in thinking it over. 

M., 30. I once saw a man killed just ahead of me on the streets of 
Berlin by a brick which fell from a high building and crushed his 
skull. Some years later, coming up Broadway late one Sunday night, 
a drunken man started to go into a dive; he lurched and fell heavily 
against a sharp iron picket which penetrated his head as he fell and 
hung his whole weight by it. The pathos in these two cases was very 
different. I always pity a drunken man and this death in a shameful 
state on entering a shameful place stirred me all up and for days grew 
stronger every time I thought of it. The other case was a more sudden 
shock and in a sense came nearer to me, because I felt that had I 
walked a trifle faster I should have been the victim. Thus the sense 
of personal apprehension was strong. 

M., 50. I saw a young man hung for the outrage and murder of a 
young girl. He seemed possessed but nervous and anxious to have it 
through. Several hundred spectators had been admitted by ticket to 
the jail and several fainted after the drop fell. Had he resisted or lost 
strength and been carried, had his crime been less heinous, or had he 
struggled after the drop, pity would have been greater. As it was, I 
felt some nausea and a most intense pity forthe man. The agitation 
of the warden in reading the sentence and pressing the spring, the 
coffin just behind, the glimpse of prisoners at the bars down all the 
corridors of the jail, the pale faces and often open mouths of the spec- 
tators, the tension of absolute silence which lasted half an hour before 
the doctors said that the pulse had entirely ceased probably increased 
the nervous strain. My most painful impression was a compression 
of the chest, and I think my heart almost stopped when the body jerked 
up after its first fall. The scene haunted me nights later and I had a 
very vivid picture of how the face looked under the fatal hood which 
was probably worse than the reality. 

M., 28. I sawa bright young German servant fall from a fourth 
story window in New York. He came into my room to clean the win- 
dows and stepped on the outside clinging to the sash. I cautioned 
him to be careful. He replied fearlessly and stepped out with bravado, 
throwing down the lower sash and thus knocking off his fingers which 
clenched the upper one. I sprung and almost caught his feet, but the 
expression of his face as he went over backward, I shall never forget. 
He turned over twice and struck a sidewalk breaking both legs above 
the knee, the bone of one of which was driven several inches into the 
ground between the bricks. I was first to pick him upand lay him on the 
billiard table in the basement. The repetition of this narrative twenty 
years after, for this questionnaire, brings up not only most painful ima- 
ges, but nervous thrills in the spine, neck and chest. It seemed as 
though I could not have this bright, cheery life thus extinguished in 
anguish and oblivion. 

Some years ago I saw a tree and a mound in the south, where a poor 
man with a large family, suspected of a crime of which he was after- 
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wards proven to be innocent, was dragged from his house by a mob, 
hung to a tree, and when the limb broke riddled with bullets and tum- 
bled into a hole and buried almost before he ceased to breathe. What 
kind of a world is there where such things are so common? 

M., 27. When as a medical student I first attended surgery clinics, 
I had to stand in the outer, upper circle, so I could rush out to the 
fresh air if I felt faint, as I often did. The pathos of it was to see the 
poor sufferers given ether which they sometimes violently resisted ; 
to know that some of them had not consented to an operation at all 
and had no suspicion beforehand that it was to occur; in other cases 
they had been told it was slight when life and death hung in the bal- 
ance. It seemed as though I could never get used to the stertorous 
breathing, the bloody hands and often face of the operator. I often 
wanted to do violence to what I thought the hard heartedness of the 
physician in stopping to explain points to the class and unnecessarily 
prolonging the narcosis; watched with great tension those whose 
business it was to maintain the narcotics and watch the heart; and I 
wished to call out tothem when they turned their attention sometimes 
to the operation. When it was necessary to go deeper or to remove 
parts or bones that would Phe sew lame or disfigure the patient, I 
wanted to cry out ‘‘don’t”’ ‘wait till another time.’’ At one time 
I thought I could never Shey a physician at all, because disease and 
pain were so intolerable, but I have grown used to it and now expect 
to be a surgeon. 

M., 30. Of all diseases general paresis is most pathetic, because 
the patients are so happy witirtheir great ideas, and yet the disease is 
absolutely hopeless. I have had two bright students, both of whom 
had won honors abroad and done and published good work that gave 
great promise, who slowly began to be uncritical, speculative, devel- 
oped plans of almost cosmic dimensions for the advancement of their 
science, in which one spent all the money he had or could borrow, 
and the other printed absurd memoirs. Both slowly passed from de- 
lusions of greatness to those of persecution, which were directed 
against me—their best friend. The pathos of it all is even worse than 
that of death, for the mind dies and the body liveson. I think I would 
have done or given anything in my power to have turned back the 
inevitable. 

M., 27. In the middle of a twenty-six mile stage ride, I was asked 
to look after a bright ten year old girl and see that she got off the 
train, which we should reach at noon, at Oswego. She had been 
placed by friends in a farmer’s family where she was not strong enough 
to do hard work, and they, it appeared, were now returning her to a 
city where she had relatives, which neither she nor they knew. Bright, 
affectionate, orphaned, ignorant of even the alphabet, with all that she 
possessed tied in a red handkerchied, I carried her asleep in my arms 
and left her with the station agent and a policeman with such direc- 
tions as I had gathered, a little after midnight one cold stormy night. 
My heart actually ached for the child, whom I almost took on to 
Boston with me to adopt, bachelor though I was. 

F., 32. I saw an old lady, whom I had known in my childhood and 
who had been prominent and influential in the town and who was very 
— ride over the hill to the town poorhouse. She was dressed in 

lack with a red tippet, and all she had I suppose was in a yellow 
wooden trunk in the wagon behind. She was bowed and I could not 
see her face, but the poignancy of it was long felt. 

M., 78. I shall never forget the slave market in New Orleans, where 
on a business trip I saw for the first time men, women and children 
pushed forward and knocked down to the highest bidder. The acme 
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of pity came in the case of young women, whose charms were so 
coarsely described. 

M., 45. I go often among the blind, deaf, idiots and insane. I 
think of all these classes, I pity most the blind. Idiots do not realize 
what they lose, the deaf seem happy and active, the insane sometimes 
probably think they are more sane than their keepers, but the blind 
seem to know their loss, are generally pale from lack of exercise, 
inactive and the saddest of all. No wonder that these institutions 
appeal to charitable people and that Laura Bridgman, Helen Keller, 
Tommy Stringer and others have been the means of attracting many 
gifts to the aid of such defectives. 

F., 71. I lately visited the museum of torture instruments in the 
old castle of Nuremberg and looked down the well eight hundred feet 
into which they cast the mutilated bodies of the Inquisition. The 
iron virgin was the worst with the great spikes that entered each eye 
and one for the heart. I could not have endured another half hour 
with the voluble guide, whose broken English made the whole thing 
more pathetic. 

M., 33. Years ago I read a book describing the arts beggars have 
used in all times and instructing them how to excite pity by making 
artificial sores, making themselves temporarily lame, whipping up 
froth for the mouth, eating powdered glass, how to starve children, 
teaching them how to whimper and whine, to get hand organs that 
were low and plaintive, to look blind, lame, etc. This did not excite 
my pity, but it suggests the strength of the sentiment they appeal to 
by such trumpery methods and explains how secure and happy the 
hobo’s life may be, because he relies on so strong a sentiment for his 
living. 

M. 29. The very able lady who for very many years has presided 
over the Associated Charities of Boston, told me that the best method 
of identifying beggars was by their pathetic story. Each works out 
a legend, which often becomes very telling by frequent repetitions, of 
abuse, injustice, disease, misfortune, by which they are often identified 
under the various disguises they assume. 


Poverty, vice and crime have frequent mention. Of the vices 
drunkenness is most prominent. To see a man reduced to a 
state of bestiality in which he may do anything obscene or vio- 
lent or to see him helpless and maudlin, uttering incoherences 
or saying what in his normal state he would most abhor, and 
the sufferings of his family, are most prominent. Crime, whether 
against person or property, excites remarkably little abhorrence, 
and the criminal arrested, tried, imprisoned and executed, evokes 
this sentiment with an amazing strength and generality which 
shows how much stronger it is in the human heart than the 
sentiment of justice. Unjust imprisonment, especially with suf- 
fering, is one of the most pathetogenic incidents of life, and 
Libby prison of course plays its prominent rolé. The pathos of 
the gallows, the guillotine and electrocution comes in for its 
share of this sentiment. Poverty is pitied because it involves 
so many of the more elementary deprivations; the desperate 
misery of the very poor as contrasted with the very rich finds 
strong expression with and occasionally utterance of condemna- 
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tion and even contempt for the laziness and inefficiency described 
as its causes. ; 

Many experiences of five and water are mentioned. Some 
pity most those who suddenly lose everthing in a conflagration 
or describe the painful scenes of men and women smothered or 
leaping from high buildings; hanging in night-dress from win- 
dows; the tortures of being slowly smothered and roasted in 
the Lloyd steamers; the possibility of waking from trance in a 
cremation furnace; the horrors of dying people being removed 
from the flames; fire in railroad wrecks; the life of firemen; ex- 
plosions in mines; the great fires of Boston, Chicago and Lon- 
don; the sufferings of shipwreck, storms and cold at sea; death 
from famine and thirst in life-boats; the scenes at the moment 
when ships go down; wreck of the Portland, the Maine and 
La Burgoyne are dwelt upon. The smothering effects of 
drowning are compared with being buried alive. Some small 
children pity sufferers most for the smoke in their eyes and one 
has shuddering symptoms at the sound of fire bells and whistles. 

Soldiers stand in a peculiar relation to this sentiment. Their 
hardships, wounds, neglect, death on the battlefield, etc.; their 
lack of nursing; their liability to be drafted into service or to 
be suddenly called away from home or sweethearts; their sor- 
rowful partings; their plain food, long marches, heavy burdens; 
exposure and failure to get letters; their fond thoughts of home 
and pathetic gazing at photographs; carrying Bibles next their 
hearts, which perhaps save their lives; disappointments in find- 
ing death, absence, alienated affection when they return; their 
lack of shelter—all these make the soldier's life almost a school 
of pity by itself, while poetry and romance have evolved a con- 
ventional body of sentiments and images often very distinct 
from reality but of wondrous efficacy. The effect is greatly 
heightened by the admiration of courage; the intense interest 
in conflict; the splendor of victory; the dazzling and impressive 
appearance of uniform, of parades, bands and martial glory. 
Whatever Tommy Atkins is in himself, he occupies a place in 
both the pity and the love of susceptible young women which 
no one else of his rank or station begins to equal. 

Several respondents pity most young women who want to 
marry but cannot. Conventiality, which prevents them from 
making advances, and circumstances over which they have no 
control condemn those who by nature are best qualified for 
honorable wifehood and motherhood to an isolation of heart 
and soul for which the new spheres opening to womanhood and 
which attract so many are no consolation. Some depict a vast 
volume of mute and half unconscious wretchedness which sours 
life not only for the individual but for all those about them to 
this cause. Several mention us objects of great pity wives, 
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who for some reason can have no children, and find in sterility 
a peculiar pathos. Others pity bachelor women, who do not 
want or are distinctly averse to domestic life, and even urge 
that such cases are most of all pathetic because of their naive 
innocence of the cause of many manifestations of perverted 
maternity, and because they do not know what real happiness 
is but are content with its counterfeit. Some urge that the 
most defeminized of these specimens, who are so prone to diminu- 
tives suggesting endearment, who lavish affection upon dolls, 
cats, poodles, criminals, and take sentimental views of life, are 
the most pathetic of all objects, and one young woman strenu- 
ously prefers for herself some hardships and even abuse from a 
husband to this. Yet the saints who pity and those who do its 
tenderest offices everywhere are the sterile workers of humanity, 
who give to mankind the wealth of affection made for a family 
circle and illustrate by the transvaluations of love how trans- 
formable it is and how many kinetic equivalents it has. These 
lives seem to have skipped one stage of development and to be 
farther on toward the disinterested love of the human race and 
its highest evolution than others. Some pity most the entire 
sex, present and especially past. 

Old age is often mentioned, because the aged cannot play; 
must sit still or get around or move slowly; lack teeth or 
stomach for the best kinds of food; are bald, cannot see well or 
use glasses; are so weak, have such a thin voice, are so irri- 
table cannot bear noise. A boy of twelve saw his father work- 
ing in the field on his fortieth birthday, take off his hat, and as 
the sun shone on his bald and gray head thought ‘‘ poor old man 
he will soon be dead,’’ and sobbed, as did a girl when her mother 
first wore a wig. As parents pity the helplessness of early 
infancy, so children when life is hottest and fastest, most pity 
the second infancy of extreme age. 

Not to multiply instances unduly all pa/z that is appreciated 
is pitied. Children most pity physical, adults psychic suffer- 
ing. Asif to compensate for much of that distress that is not 
understood, a vast body of pity is vented on objects and in cir- 
cumstances where there is no distress but often only enjoyment. 

Girls and women far more often specify single cases in detail, 
and boys and men are prone to generalize. After the dawn of 
adolesence each sex is more easily affected by the forms of the 
other than by those of its own gender. 


This sentiment is not limited to members of the human family. 
Pity for anima/s is usually not very vivid unless they are suf- 
fering extremely or are connected with the family. Many chil- 
dren think, ‘‘ what if I were the dog, cat,’’ or other suffering 
pet in question. In its gesture, sound or eyes, they read an 
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unutterable yearning for their pity. Even those who hate cats 
and other animals or feel an especial repulsion often pity them 
intensely. Some say ‘‘exactly as if they were human’”’ and 
others declare their pity to be of a very different quality. Others 
have found their sympathy quickened by reading Black Beauty, 
Our Dumb Animals, or by joining Bands of Mercy. Someeven 
try to rescue drowning flies, get out and walk up hill if the horse 
has an extra load, etc. Girls often conceive inextinguishable 
likes and dislikes for men by observing their treatment of ani- 
mals. The fact that they are dumb often wings the arrow of 
pity to the core of the heart. The horse, in our returns, is 
most often pitied because he works so hard, is sometimes abused, 
overloaded, checked high, pulled at the mouth, left without 
blanketing, driven too fast, docked, shaved, underfed, made to 
run up hill, used when lame, blind, thin, made too sweaty, etc. 
Some pity horses because they were once so free and are now 
subject to man. Others specify that their pity is because they 
are so willing to do what they can. Some object to races or 
pity the losing horse or the aging one. The horse has thus had 
much to do with widening the range of human sympathy. Dogs 
are pitied in dog days, when their tails or ears are mutilated, 
when they are hungry, old, lost or friendless, etc. Some specify 
particularly pathetic looks in dogs as they gaze in your face in 
a yearning way. A long list of girl protestations about boys’ 
abuse of cats appears. Many must bring home every lost 
animal and pity young birds that have fallen from the tree in a 
storm, are brought in by the cat, especially if not dead, killed 
for hat feathers, etc.; the Thanksgiving slaughter of turkeys, 
squirrel hunts, frogs stoned by boys, creatures caught in traps 
or hunted cause pity. Pity roused by abuse turns readily to 
anger toward the abuser and many want to inflict the same 
punishment upon them for revenge or perhaps for justice. Even 
fish and reptiles are often pitied. 

M., 25. Threw a stone at a bird on a telephone wire, hit it, was 
frightened and ashamed, watched it all day, pitied its mate most in- 
tensely and debated whether I should bury it or expose it so the mate 
could know the worst. 

M., 25. Whenachild, peeped into the ruins of a burned barn where 
lay five horses suffocated by smoke. Felt a lump in my throat, tried 
to run away so the children would not see my tears, but fell from 
weakness. 

F., 28. Oneof two horses, which had grown upand worked together 
for years, was sold. The other lost its appetite, grew clumsy, weak, 
looked sad, and roused my compassion to the uttermost. 

M., 18. My dog had fits, and every time I could neither look at 
him nor keep away, felt as though I must do something but could do 
nothing. 

F., 14. We always had plenty of pets and animals, and I felt for 
and pitied them a great deal, especially those more intelligent, because 
they wanted to speak and could not. This their appealing eyes 
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showed. Children who do not have pets, like one of our neighbors, 
have no pity for animals. 

F., 13. I cannot bear to see chickens shut up in a coop or birds in a 
cage. I have once or twice made great trouble for myself and others 
by releasing them. 

F., 20. Sawa man beat a horse unmercifully with a spade; could 
not call, speak or leave the window. I seemed to be stifling and was 
weak for many hours. 

F., 10. When my pet cat was lost, I imagined every kind of torture 
for it for months. At first it hurt me very much, but later I rather 
liked to imagine new adventures every night. 

F., 22. I used to pity animals of all kinds profoundly, but of late 
years I do not have that choky sensation and quickened heart beat, 
but only feel depressed. 

F., 12. Once I heard of a man who in rage pulled out his horse’s 
tongue. I felt as if the inside of my body had dissolved and the 
— of the bleeding mouth of that poor horse was with me for 

ays. 

F.,14. Am ina perfect frenzy of pity and rage to see a horse or any 
dumb beast hurt. I rushed up to a man pounding his horse once and 
bit him. There is nothing I cannot do. 

F., 21. I had a Saint Bernard dog that was long sick. It was four 
years ago, but I recall very well just how the pity affected. me and 
where it was located in the stounndh. 

F., 18. Homeless animals, especially if old, touch me most; would 
like to found a hospital where they could be tenderly cared for. 

F., 8. Came round a corner just in time to see a squeaking pig 
killed. My blood ran cold and I felt as though the knife was stuck 
into me. 

F., 18. At the dog hospital in the University of Pennsylvania, I 
saw a dog bandaged and panting on the floor of the cage. Was pro- 
foundly impressed and wished I could know if it got well. 

F., 25. I have the extremest pity for animals that are killed for 
food. Once fora long time I would not eat their flesh lest I should 
be guilty of their death. This was after I saw sheep killed once ata 
slaughter house. To see calves and cattle in the cars going to their 
death fills me with grief. 

F., 38. Words can never express the pathos of vivisection. A man 
who can cut up the flesh of a live animal, I would not dare to be left 
alone with. There must be some special punishment for them and I 
hope some special reward hereafter for their victims. 

F., 20. Isawa pretty muffy dog run over by a butcher’scart. It 
gave me a pang at the heart that made me feel for a long time as 
though if anything else sudden occurred to me like a fright, I should 
die of it. I loved the dog and grieved, but the chief feeling was a 
nervous shock. 

M. 26. A pretty black King Charles dog was given to me as a boy, 
but it proved very troublesome in many ways as we were situated, and 
a cine snee was told to kill it when I was away. I happened to see 
him strike its head with a hammer holding its body between his legs. 
I flew at the man and would have done the same thing to him ifI 
could. I do not know whether anger or pity was strongest. 

M., 23. I had to shoot a dog that was old and half blind. The boys 
who owned it could not and I had often played with it, but nerved 
myself. The gun tore the top of his head off, but as he lay there he 
looked at me so sweetly and reproachfully that I shall never feel 
guiltless of Tiger’s death to my dying day. 

F., 19. We had a playful kitten in the house for a month or two of 
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whom we had all grown very fond. One day coming down the stairs 
I stepped on its head not knowing it was near, and it had to be killed. 
The crunch of its skull under my heel and the horrid thought that I 
had killed my pet made me sick. I went to bed and sobbed; vomited 
till the retching seemed to tear my heart. 


Plants, and even inanimate nature, often serve this senti- 
ment. 


F., 18. Always thought flowers had life and breath like human 
beings and was made nearly mad to see them willfully torn and thrown 
away. I felt most strongly about pansies because they seemed like 
little faces. 

F.. 23. When achild I saw in the woods where a boy with a hatchet 
had barked some young hickories. It seemed to me like cutting the 
skin off a person’s body and I could not escape the idea that the tree 
was suffering, or bleeding, or weeping. 

F.,9. My dolly had her kid skin broken and let out the sawdust 
and a wire stuck through. This seemed dolly’s breast bone. I put 
vaseline on it and bandaged it, but cried all the time. 

F.,6. Onecold night having forgotten to cover a favorite doll, I 
went down stairs and wrapped it in a blanket and felt happy. She 
was restless and tearful before. 

F., 11. My doll’s teeth were broken and I pitied her intensely, be- 
cause her jaws must have ached so. 

F., 16. Pities flowers and roadside plants when the leaves are 
covered with dust. I feel as if they could not breathe. 

F., 20. When achild imagined flowers and trees lived in families 
like people with papas and mammas, brothers and sisters, and when 
flowers were pulled their parents cried just as human parents would, 
and I often cried myself. 

F., 26. When very young a heavy freight train went by. The 
engine often stopped and puffed hard, and I went sobbing to mother 
telling her the poor engine had to work so hard. All her explanation 
could not prevent my pity. 

M., 28. When achild I used to pity the moon, when black clouds 
passed over it. It seemed to me that it had been naughty and was 
being punished. 

M., 30. My little brother rocked too hard on his rocking horse and 
it fell over and its head was broken. He cried until it was stuck on 
again, because he thought he would feel it just as we would. 

M., 24. There was a bronze statue in the square near our house, 
and all winter I was much troubled because I thought it suffered from 
the cold. 

F., 15. When a few fine flowers were left over on a bush, I pitied 
them because I thought they must feel injustice to be left, and I have 
often gone back and picked them to save their feelings. 

F., 19. Asa child my mother had me put away the bread every 
night. In the winter I always rolled each loaf in a cloth, laying 
another over it and tucking in the edges very carefully, so that it 
would not feel cold that night. 

F.,17. On a roadside, where we often drove, was the figure ofa 
little darky which served as a hitching post. I used to pity the poor 
little fellow because I thought how tired he must get and how his 
arm must ache standing there day and night, summer and winter, 
holding the hitching rein between his fingers. I often remarked upon 
the subject. 

F., 18. The story of the foolish harebell, read to me as a child, 
always gave me pangs of pity for the poor flower. 
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In seventy-two cases, pity is expressed for flowers broken, 
dying, wilting, withered, dusty, neglected, frozen, picked, 
broken by storms, etc. In fifty cases pity is expressed for 
trees cut, limbs broken, blossoms mutilated, struck by lightning, 
blown down, being sawed, cut down in their prime, because 
they cannot move away. To some chopping down a tree seems 
like murder; others pity solitary trees fighting the wind or 
standing bleakly on a hill; others pity pines and firs in winter. 
Tenderness is repeatedly expressed for pansies as resembling 
faces. Sixty-two state that they never felt pity for any inani- 
mate or vegetable objects. There is often an uncertainty and 
indefiniteness respecting the nature of the feeling. Some, who 
are deeply affected, do not consider it quite accurate to call it 
pity or say it is not pity in quite a true sense. 


Sounds and noises in nature often have great pathetic power. 


F., 34. Although it seems a small thing. I think the sound that 
called forth the greatest pity in my mind was the mew of a little kit- 
ten that looked starved to a skeleton, it seemed so human. 

F., 21. The chirping of a mother bird for its little one, which had 
fallen from the nest and could not fly, was especially pathetic. 

M.,19. Inacountry house during a violent snow storm, the bleating 
of the sheep, and especially of the lambs in their distress, had a a tang 
about it that was the most pathetic thing I ever heard. 

F., 10. When father died, I heard my brother give one long sob 
that I shall never forget to my dying day. 

M., When nine, and often since, the cry of Indians when they be- 
hold their dead, which I have heard in a wild west show and later on 
the plains, was maddeningly pathetic. 

i A mother’s cry, when her child caught its eye in a sharp 
hook, drove me to distraction, made me restless and sleepless, and I 
made everybody around me unhappy to find out what became of the 
little one. 

F., 11. Thecry of horses in a burning barn near my home was the 
most terrible thing I ever heard. 

F., 23. When driving saw a horse run away and break a carriage. 
The cry of the ladies in it, who were badly wounded, was so mournful 
I could not get over it. 

M., 29. The sound of a consumptive’s incessant coughing is the 
most heart rending sound I know. 

F, 28. When father was gunning, some one shot Rover. The dog 
was brought home and cried piteously till he died. I sobbed myself 
sick, and although it is years ago can hear that cry yet. 

M., 25. Asa boy, on very cold nights, the cries and moans of the 
wind, the crashing of the ice on the pond, the crunching of the wheels 
on the snow were so mournful that I used to lie awake pitying those 
who were out and unprotected. 

F., 23. The cry of a man in almost the last stages of leprosy, which 
I heard in the East, imploring aid, seemed to express entreaty, warn- 
ing, but above all despair that moved my whole being to the core. 

F., 23. Asa child, if I heard a bagpipe, I would leave my play, run 
to my room and close my ears, it gave me such an indescribable feel- 
ing of sadness. 

F., 28. When our factory burned, the watchmen tied back the spring 
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valve to the whistle, which blew continuously till the flames burned 
= - cord. This was the most haunting, melancholy sound I ever 
eard. 

M., 26. Describes a boy of six crying ‘‘mamma” as his mother’s 
body was being lowered into the grave. 

M., 24. My father’s call to me and to mother during the years of 
his illness I can hear now just asI goto sleep. Once he tried to get 
up, fell and groaned, and it went through me like an electric shock. 

M., 40. I saw achild fall from a fourth story window; could stand 
that, but the gutteral sound the little one made in its helplessness 
was paralyzing. 

M., 26. When achild, the notes of certain wild birds made me feel 
that they were lonesome and homeless and were crying out for com- 


pany. 

Sounds maddeningly pathetic, as specified in our returns, 
may be indicated by the following phrases with the number of 
cases appended :—Wind moaning, 45; sighing, 23; whistling, 
6; cry, howl or whine of a dog, 42; in the night, 19; in dis- 
tress, 4; the peculiar cry of a cat, 14; bleating of lambs, 13; 
church bells at night or tolling, 20; infants’ cry, 30; lowing of 
a cow for its calf, 4; the moan of sick or insane people, 18; the 
cry of a loon, 4; muffled beating of a funeral drum, 2; hooting 
of an owl, 4; the frogs at night, 8; the cry of a robin whose 
nest is being robbed, 2; creaking of trees and blinds, 5; the 
pheebe, whippoorwill, turtle dove, katydid; the cry of a father 
to a horse running away with his daughter; the cry of a drown- 
ing person, of those recovering from ether; the whistle of a tug 
boat out in a storm; the death rattle of a grandfather are also 
specified. 

Just as we are more conscious of stress, inflection and speech— 
music generally if people are just too far away for us to catch 
the words, so interjectional cries of all sorts have more power 
over the emotions than when they are articulated words. As 
the eye is the sense of the intellect, the ear is the avenue of 
emotional communication. 


II. In ArT AND LITERATURE. 


Pictures have great power to rouse pity. Despite their re- 
moval from reality they have great power to evoke real but 
more remote heat-lighting phenomena. In our returns the Cru- 
cifixion is specified 100 times; Gethsemane, 17: Christ carrying 
the cross, 19; Christ before Pilate, 20; Peter’s denial, 22; Mary 
at the tomb, 11; stripping Christ of his raiment, 6; Mary at 
the foot of the cross, 14; Last Supper, 15; cross stations, 18; 
babe in the manger, 6; the crucified Lord in his mother’s arms, 
6; other pictures with special power of pathos mentioned more 
than once are Jerusalem on the day of the Crucifixion; Christ 
or Diana; Daniel in the lions’ den; the stag at bay; Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac; the slaughter of the innocents; Mater 
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Dolorosa; breaking of home ties; Niobe; Ariadne; Laocoon; 
death of the wolf; burial of Attila; death of Lear; two slavery 
pictures—one where they were throwing the chained victims 
overboard to hide their crime before a pursuing frigate overtook 
them, and another where a brutal man was flogging a beautiful 
slave woman; wreck of the Hesperus; the dying gladiator; 
Napoleon coming from Russia; soul wandering from God; the 
gleaners; Prometheus bound; the Spanish beggars; wreck of 
the Minataur; the last token; the deluge; ‘execution of Lady 
Jane Grey; death of Mary Queen of Scots; Marie Antoinette 
going to her death; the sacrifice of Pocahontas; Dante weeping 
over Beatrice; forgotten; deserted; can’t you forgive me? the 
Neophyte who had just taken monastic vows he seemed to re- 
gret; girl bidding lover going to the wars good-by; children 
weeping over the grave of their soldier father; girls sentenced 
to death making a last appeal to the Virgin; old man at fire- 
place smoking—his only comfort; women watching at seaside 
for a vessel that came not; sheep huddled before a blinding snow 
storm; cow alone in the field with snow beating upon her; 
dying soldier looking at a picture of his wife and children in 
his watch case; people hanging out of the windows and falling 
from burning building; destruction of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii; picture of the Chinese victims of leprosy; old man alone 
beside dead wife; shepherd lost in the storm; the inundation; 
water just filling the kennel of a chained dog, which was trying 
to save children; mother having lost a child became insane and 
carried a billet of stove wood wrapped in a shawl, children 
silently pitying her; Bluebeard dragging his wife upstairs by 
the hair, sword in hand; soldier bringing a letter to wife of dead 
comrade, he weeps while she reads, most touched by a little girl 
who did not understand; feeding the hungry; picture of a wife 
going to the guillotine in the days of the French Commune 
and saying loudly to her agonized husband, who rushed to save 
or take her place, ‘‘I do not know you,’’ and passing on to 
death alone because she thought recognition would involve him 
in the same doom; old negro at table with his head on arms 
hiding his face, plate and empty chair near, with a flower by 
the plate; old monkey with sick young one in its arms, suggest- 
ing the affection of animals. 

Nearly two hundred novels are mentioned more than once 
and the scene in them, which touched the deepest chord of 
pity which the respondent had ever felt. These it is difficult 
to characterize. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is mentioned nearly three 
times as often as any other work as moving pity. Next follow 
in order Evangeline, East Lynne, Enoch Arden, The Old 
Homestead, Quo Vadis, Hiawatha, Old Curiosity Shop, Romeo 
and Juliet, Romona, The Elsie Books, Man without a Country, 
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Mill on the Floss, Ben Hur, Thelma, Lorna Doone, Oliver 
Twist, David Copperfield, Little Women, Merchant of Venice, 
The Babes in the Wood, Jane Eyre, Defoe’s Plague of London, 
Army Nurses, Ancient Mariner, Flight of the Tartar Tribe, 
Donald and Dorothy, Ten Nights in a Bar-room, Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol. ‘The most pathetic scene in Uncle Tom’s Cabin are 
his own death and next that of Eva. The age at which this 
book is most often read and also most affective is from twelve 
to fifteen. The passage where Eva has her curls cut, calling 
in the negroes, and giving them one each to remember her by 
when she is dead; the whipping of Tom, his sale and separa- 
tion from his family, his parting from Eva, the sale of Eliza’s 
child, the grief of Aunt Chloe, Eva’s good-by to Topsy and to 
her father. 

The following are a few of the most touching incidents in 
the above stories. The misery of Ada Graham with her step- 
mother; the pity for Ben Hur’s mother and sister in their 
wanderings, imprisonment, leprosy, unjust accusations; Gin- 
ger’s telling his troubles to Black Beauty; story of a windlass 
drawbridge, where the keeper’s child in trying to turn it aright 
in time for an approaching train, fell into the water and was 
drowning, the father’s frantic strain between love and duty, 
finally righting the bridge and leaping in saving his child; the 
parting of Beulah and her younger sister at the orphan asylum 
when the latter is taken away by a strange lady; boy carried 
out to sea by the tide in a boat; Burns’ story of the poor little 
mouse; death of Steerforth; Copperfield leaving home; Faust 
pleading with the devil who comes to claim his promised soul; 
the pathos of Dreyfus, particularly when his sword is publicly 
taken and broken, his epaulettes and buttons torn off before 
his comrades; friendless little Nello alone in the world but for 
a faithful dog, when his last hope from a picture is unsuccess- 
ful; Elsie always trying to make her father love her older 
spoiled cousin, Emma, while the latter causes him to misjudge 
and maltreat his own child; the Acadians driven from home, 
families parting in the churchyard, the farewell glance at their 
burning village; Evangeline searching for her lover and find- 
ing him on his death bed, the hospital scene, etc.; the imprison- 
ment of Marguerite and her praying at the shrine of the 
Madonna; Pip’s cruel treatment of Joe Gargery who had done 
so much for him; the desertion of Amy Holden by her own 
husband; Rebecca in the hands of Front de Beouf, the treat- 
ment also of old Isaac; for Mr. Rochester with his insane wife 
and Jane’s treatment by her aunt; Halifax thrown out into the 
world to beg; the inevitable separation of Lucille from her true 
love; a hero sentenced never to see his country again or even 
to hear of it while reading to his companions and stumbling 
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over the lines ‘‘ Breathes there a man, etc.;’’ and who dies 
exhorting his companions to loyalty; little Nell’s devotion to 
her grandfather and most of all her death; Uncle Josh search- 
ing for his son, finding him drunk, giving alms to a tramp 
really his son to whom he tells of his long search, with the 
quartette ‘‘The old oaken bucket’’ generally inserted here; 
the hunger of poor Oliver who could not get enough to eat, 
and the death of Nancy Sykes; Ramona, the Indian girl, 
engaged to Alessandro, he shot and she condemned to sorrow 
the rest of her life; Little Red Riding Hood so deceived 
by the wolf; poor Rip’s treatment by his wife as if he were 
a child, when he is so kind to everybody; the lonely life of 
Savanarola and the injustice he suffered; the hero who is 
guillotined in place of another, because the latter can do more 
good in the world; the tragic end of the cripple Aseneth sing- 
ing in the flames of Pemberton Mill, Lawrence, for joy from 
escape from a life too cruel to bear; for Ruth Hope persuaded 
by an adventurer to marry him, and finding too late that he 
was vile and a pauper; the passage in ‘‘ Under the spreading 
chestnut tree,’’ ‘‘It sounds to me like his mother’s voice sing- 
ing in Paradise.’’ 


M., 27. Some of the scenes in Dante’s Hell, where he places many 
who did not deserve it, and in the limbo of infants and purgatory of 
philosophers, and more yet the calvinistic conception of infants suffer- 
ing in hell forever for the guilt of their progenitors, and pictures of 
devils torturing the damned, that I have seen in foreign galleries, 
used to melt me with a pathos which lately is changing into indig- 
nation. 

F., 44. I never cried harder than over the pathos of poor Rip Van 
Winkle abused by his wife, so good hearted, yet so besotted, especially 
when he wakes up from his long sleep and finds everything ‘and every- 
body that he knew gone. 

F., 35. Of all tales in the world, that of ‘‘ Patient Griselda”’ is 
most moving to me. Beautiful, and ideal wife, her husband suspects 
her love, makes her dress in rags, do menial service, expose herself to 
insult, lose his love and that of her children one after another, but 
the sweetness of her submission’to it all is what melts the heart and 
brings the tears. 

F., 30. Some things in Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leopardi,’’ in James 
Thomson’s ‘‘ City of Dreadful Night,’’ perhaps the most pathetic of 
all books, or Burton’s anatomy of melancholy, sometimes haunt me 
with a Weltschmerz that is unendurable. 

M., 33. Solitary confinement, as in the Zellen-Gefangness of Berlin, 
seems to me the most pathetic of all punishments. I would far rather 
die than to be cut off from all human intercourse and be condemned 
to the society of spiders or a shrub in the yard, like poor Pellico. No 
book I ever read wrung my heart more than his life. 

The scene between the Prince and Hubert, who comes to murder 
him, in Mr. Tree’s revival of King John; the story of Evangeline; 
of Llewellyn and his dog; of Laoconn in the light of Lessing’s descrip- 
tion of his suffering and the expression of it as compared with that 
of Philoctotes; the tale of Jephtha’s daughter, innocent, beloved, and 
wandering two weeks in the mountains to prepare for death, owing to 
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her father’s foolish vow ; Scott’s Helvellyn, the Wandering Jew seek- 
ing everywhere, but in vain, death asa relief from superannuation— 
these have wrung my heart more than anything else I can now recall. 

For many the most pathetic story and scene they have ever 
read or heard involve death as in the following: where the 
babes in the wood lie down and die and are covered with leaves 
by robins; for two in Roache’s ‘‘ Children of the Abbey,’’ where 
Captain January is asked to give up his little Star and where 
he later dies; Sheldon’s crucifixion of Philip Strong, especially 
the winter hardships of the child who died after its mother; 
the story of the poor slum preacher killed by a saloon keeper, 
whose business he had ruined, as told in ‘‘ The Dawn of the 
Gods;’’ the death of Siegfried, after he had been speared and 
carried on a bier of twigs toward his home up the hill; Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Elaine;’’ Lady Isabel in ‘‘ Elsie Dinsmore’’ watching 
her son Willie die when he did not know she was his mother, 
she being in her own husband’s house as governess, and seeing 
him whom she loved wedded to another, later dependent on her 
cousin who abused her, and dying at last; the unjust persecu- 
tion of Sir Guy in Younge’s ‘* Heir of Redcliffe’’ and his going 
to nurse his cousin Philip, knowing that if he takes the disease 
he will die as he does; the picture of Hiawatha standing by 
his wife’s grave and repeating the passage beginning ‘‘ Fare- 
well, Minnehaha,’’ and where the ‘‘ fever and the famine waste 
the body;’’ the parting of Hector and Andromache and the 
former’s death; the shooting of Buck and his cousins by the 
Shephardsons and when Huckleberry Finn pulled them up on 
the bank and covered their faces with weeds; a negro boy 
charged with his master’s boots and shot .by a would-be thief, 
saying as his master came up just in time to see him die, 
‘* Massa, I hab done de bes I could, I have kep de boots;’’ in 
a story the crisis of which reads ‘‘ for a moment more the mute 
and the leper stood in sight, then without one backward glance 
upon the unkind human world, turning their faces toward the 
ridge in the depths of the swamp known as the “‘ lepers’ land,’’ 
they stepped into the jungle, disappeared and were never seen 
again;’’ a story recited by an elocutionist of a little girl whose 
mother refused to kiss her good-night because she had been 
naughty, whose restlessness later awakened her mother who 
found her flushed and out of her mind, in her delirium she 
cried in baby prattle language ‘‘ pease kiss me, mamma, I’ ll 
be dood,’’ and died reiterating this; the story of a young man 
from the country who had just become a London physician and 
whose old mother of homely ways planned to give him a sur- 
prise visit, she found him with his fiancée, a lady of superior 
rank, and being ashamed of her represented his mother to all 
in the household as his old nurse, the next morning she was 
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gone and after a long search found in a hospital, the fiancée and 
son kneeling by her side when she died; the story of the young 
woman who with long delay and great heroism escaped impris- 
onment in a tower, but had to die nevertheless just after; the 
tale of Virginius, especially the lines beginning ‘‘ and now my 
own dear little girl,’’ the tale of a poor girl selling matches 
Christmas night, and so absorbed in the splendors seen through 
a rich man’s window that she froze to death on the doorstep; a 
child dying, the eldest sister brings the father from a saloon 
with the message of his little one, ‘‘ I want to kiss papa good- 
night;’’ a little boy who stuck a postage stamp on his forehead, 
went to the postoffice and asked to be sent to his papa who was 
in heaven, on the way home he was run over and killed and 
‘*papa’s little letter was with God;’’ the story of an early 
Christian martyr girl, beautiful, and brought up in great lux- 
ury, who suffered everything before she died; a hero’s wife 
killed by soldiers for refusing to betray a refugee sheltered in 
her house; the verse ‘‘ Nearer the bounds of life where bur- 
dens are laid down; ’’—these may serve as samples of the pathos 
of death as represented in literature. Sporadic mention only 
was made of scenes and ‘‘ motifs’’ in the Greek, German, and 
French classical drama. 

In response to a request in an English journal for the mos? 
pathetic passages in literature the following were most empha- 


sized. 
‘*Fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter rages; 
Thou, thy worldly task hast done, 
Home hast gone and ta’en thy wages.”’ 


‘*The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.”’ 


‘*But if the master call, run to the ship, forsaking all thy belong- 
ings, and looking not behind; and if thou be in old age, do not go far 
from the ship at any time lest the master call and thou be not ready.” 


‘*I was so young, I loved him so, I had 
No mother, God forgot me, and I fell.’ 


‘And to be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.”’ 


‘*I do love thee so 
That I in your sweet thought would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should work you woe.”’ 


‘*It was a childish ignorance, but now has little joy 
To know I am further off from heaven than when I was a boy.”’ 


‘The heartless and intolerable indignity of earth to earth.” 


Tennyson’s Tithonous who vainly prayed God to take back 
his gift of immortality. 
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Me only, cruel immortality 
Consumes 
A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth. 
An able youth, 1805, perished on Mt. Hellvellyn, three 
months later his remains were found still guarded by his dog. 


‘* How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber, 
When the wind waved his garment how oft didst thou start?’ 


‘*We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.”’ 
‘“My long lost beauty hast thou folded quite 
Thy wings of morning light.’’ 


‘‘The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on, nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.’’ 


‘* She never told her love, 
But let concealment like a worm in the bud 
Prey on her wasted cheek.”’ 


‘My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 
““A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.”’ 
‘* Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.’’ 
‘‘If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be pain in the blow.”’ 
‘QO, dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrevocably dark, total eclipse, without the hope of day.’’ 
‘* So sad, so strange, the days that are no more.’’ 
‘* Deep as first love and wild with all regret, 
O, death in life, the days that are no more.”’ 
‘No more, no more, O never more to me 
The freshness of the heart like dew shall fall.’’ 
‘*O, the insufferable eyes of ome pene ‘might have beens,’ 
Those fatuous, ineffectual yesterdays.”’ 
‘* Guilt with sweet day’s decline 
And sad with promise of a different sun.”’ 
Es war zu schon gewesen. 
Es hat nicht sollen sein.’’ 

Music. 'This language of the feelings and the emotions has 
wondrous power to melt and move all the sentiments cognate 
with pathos. Sacred music, funeral music, masses for the dead, 
the minor key, the organ, Moody and Sankey, love or longing 
for home or country, unsuccessful love, most Hungarian and 
negro music, music of Memorial Day, are the classes most often 
specified and in that order. Special pieces are often mentioned 
and perhaps their effects dwelt upon. 
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‘‘Almost persuaded,’’ sung low with sweet voices, is men- 
tioned five times; weird and solemn music; ‘‘ He was rejected;’’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Consolation;’’ the songs of colored revivalists 
because they are ‘‘ so far above animals and also from us;’’ ‘‘ If 
He shall say well done;’’ ‘‘ Home sweet home;’’ ‘‘ The baggage 
coach ahead;’’ ‘‘ Break the news to mother;’’ ‘‘ Songs without 
words;’’ ‘‘ Nearer to Thee;’’ ‘‘Abide with me;’’ *‘ Lead kindly 
light;’’ ‘‘ Palms,’’ which seems especially affective with mature 
people; ‘‘Where is my wandering boy;’’ Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat 
mater;’’ Schubert’s ‘‘ Earl King’’ and his ‘‘ Wanderer;’’ the 
story and many scenes in Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal;’’ the Lohengrin 
‘‘Wedding March;’’ ‘‘The vacant chair;’’ ‘‘ Tramp, tramp;’’ 
‘* Just before the battle;’’ ‘‘ Way down upon the Swanee River;’’ 
‘* Nobody knows de trouble I have seen;’’ ‘‘ We'd better bide a 
wee;’’ ‘‘ The old Kentucky home;’’ ‘‘ Over the hills to the poor- 
house;’’ ‘‘ Mount Vernon bells;’’ ‘‘ The drunkard’s daughter;’’ 
“Auld Lang Syne;’’ ‘‘Old black Joe;’’ ‘‘Our battleship the 
Maine;’’ ‘‘The Whippoorwill;’’ ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen”’ 
(Crouch); ‘‘ Ben Bolt;’’ ‘‘ Days of Yore;’’ ‘‘ Mamma’s in heav- 
en;’’ ‘‘ Dreaming of home;’’ ‘‘ Love’s golden dream;’’ ‘‘ Thatis 
love;’’ Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata pathetique;’’ his ‘‘Farewell to 
Piano;’’ ‘‘Fifth symphony;’’ ‘‘ I know that my redeemer liveth;’’ 
the whole story of the decline of the gods or the Gotterdamerung; 
the song of two children born and dying the same day, one rich 
and the other poor; the song ‘‘ Punchinello;” many of the songs 
by colored singers; ‘‘ The holy city;’’ ‘‘In that city;’’ ‘‘ Dies 


irae;’’ ‘‘ Gregorian requiem;’’ ‘‘ Shall you, shall I;’’ ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages;’’ ‘‘Rest for the weary;’’ ‘‘ Far away in that far land;’’ 
‘When the mists have cleared away;’’ ‘‘Angel voices ever 
near me;’’ ‘‘At the cross;’’ ‘‘ Let the lower lights be burning;’’ 
‘Some time we will understand;’’ ‘‘ The silent land;’’ ‘‘ Why 
not come to Him now;’’ ‘‘ Blessed home beyond this land of 
ours;’’ ‘‘Green hill far away:’’ these are all specified more than 


once, and some of them many times, as producing unusually 
strong effects of pathos and sometimes uncontrollable weeping, 
anorexia, and faintness. Some shiver as though with the cold; 
many describe symptoms in the back and spine first, or the hair; 
others have peculiar tingling sensations; various secretions are 
stimulated; the respiration and the pulse are affected. For 
some the timbre of the violin always calls forth this feeling 
(22 cases); for others the bass but most often the alto voices. 
Most who undertook this topic were more or less musical and 
from these returns alone it would seem that the strongest effect 
is produced neither by music nor by words, but by their judi- 
cious combination. 


The sentiment of pity has played a réle of supreme impor- 
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tance in the spread of Christianity. Hundreds of returns specify 
particularly all the experiences of Passion week. Some are 
most completely melted at the desertion of Christ by his dis- 
ciples, others at the betrayal, others by his struggles of soul 
with himself and with the Father in Gethsemane, but most 
prominent of all in this galaxy of incitations to pathos is the 
crucifixion itself and the incidents connected with it. The 
Stations of the cross are often mentioned; Christ commending 
his mother to the care of the beloved disciple; the prayer, 
‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do;’’ 
Christ met by his mother on the way to Calvary; taken from 
the cross and laid upon the bosom of the mother of sorrows; 
the scene where Christ is stripped of his garments, his flesh 
bruised and torn from the scourging; the long journey up the 
hill with the heavy cross and the three falls under its weight; 
Mary at the foot of the cross seeing the Divine Son suf- 
fer and unable to even wipe the blood from his face. The 
propensity of pity to focus upon some incident in a whole gang- 
lion of events is seen in the group of returns describing the 
way in which the feelings were effected by the nails of the 
cross. 

F., 32. Never since her conversion has heard the word ‘‘nail’’ 
without a nervous shudder, the very sound of the word seems cruel. 

F., 32. Feels them so intensely that the reader of her returns can- 
not refrain from thinking that she is well on toward stigmata. 

F., 17. Has pressed sharp nails against her own hands, although 
never deep enough to bring the blood, in order to realize more acutely 
how it felt. 

M., 40. From the age of fifteen all through adolescence often found 
the place exactly in the centre of his palm where the nails went in. 
A painful wound near this spot in the hand brought him to Jesus. 

F., 21. Used to have very exact ideas what kind of nails were 
used. They were ten penny nails, blunt at the point, square, and 
rusty. 

F. 34. Often on seeing old nails that looked antique felt a pain in 
her palms and sometimes in her feet from the strength of her imagi- 
we ae Pictured the details thus. The nails for the feet were more 
than twice as large and came out in front of the heel and helped sup- 
port the weight. They were driven in near to the head in the feet, 
but in the hands the heads were hammered down into the flesh 
causing needless pain, and the last blow broke the skin as it rolled 
over between the hammer and the nail. As achild often shuddered, 
thinking how the first blows would squeech and creak before they 
would go through the flesh. 


There were twenty-eight who expressed themselves as pro- 
foundly affected by nail items. 

The spear was decidedly less prominent. Some thought it 
merciful to end his suffering; others felt that he was too far 
gone to suffer much from it. 
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F., 29. Used to place her hand under the lower ribs and thought 
she could feel the spot where the spear went in. 

F., 23. Had a very vivid image of the spear, thought it barbed so 
that the pain of withdrawing it was even greater than that of thrust- 
ing it. 

M., 16. Thought it dull and rusty, with a blunt point and with the 
haft nearly as large as the head. Believed it could not have struck the 
heart but the stomach as water was mingled with the blood, and 
thought thus the agony was prolonged. 

M., 32. Conceived that the malice with which it was thrust was so 
great that it penetrated the entire body and was stopped only by the 
wood of the cross. 

M., 32. In the Oberammergau Passion Play, the most pathetic mo- 
ment to me is when the spear seems to enter the side of Jesus. I had 
seen the arrangement by which the tinseled point was pushed back by 
a spring into the haft of the spear, squirting out red ink for blood, 
but this in no wise affected the poignancy of my sympathy. I saw 
the play four times and each time felt a lump in my throat and had 
to wipe my eyes. 

Others dwelt upon the sharp thorns pressed into his bleeding 
head. Some thought these of briers; others of more cruel 
thorn bushes. A few dwelt upon the pathos of slaking the 
thirst of a dying man with vinegar and especially given on a 
dirty sponge. The stripping and scourging were sometimes 
visualized and dermalized with the greatest vividness. For 
others the prayer ‘‘If it is possible, etc.’’ is the talisman that 
puts the reader or hearer in the place of the suffering Christ. 
The order beginning with the most frequent and passing to the 
most infrequent mentions are the crucifixion itself, next and 
just half as frequent, scenes in Gethsemane including the be- 
trayal, nails, crown of thorns, scourging, spear, denial, carrying 
the cross, ‘‘If it is possible’’ and ‘‘ Why hast thou forsaken 
me,’’ stripped, vinegar, falling under the cross, meeting his 
mother on the way, scoffing, the blessed mother receiving her 
son, kneeling at the foot of the cross, trial before Pilate, lone- 
liness of Jesus, etc. 

The circumstances attending the closing scenes of Jesus’ life 
constitute the supremest of all the masterpieces of pathos; 
nothing in fact or fiction is so consummately calculated to wring 
the heart. Suffering, both physical and mental, has never been 
so acute, so graphically and dramatically presented. The inci- 
dents succeeded each other in a cumulative way far more effec- 
tive than in any of the old dramatic unities and their summation 
seems calculated to bring out every strong and deep tone of 
which the heart is capable in the field of pity and in all the 
psychic elements relative thereto. Were it all the creation of 
some sublime, artistic genius or the slow evolution of the race 
soul, it would incite hardly less amazement and reverence for 
the faculties that could create such a masterpiece than we feel 


for superhuman powers or beings. 
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Not only this but every effect is intentionally heightened by 
several fundamental conceptions. First, the innocence and 
purity of the victim, which always sets off suffering by contrast 
with the cruelty and vice that inflicts it; secondly, the idea 
that the suffering was all for mankind in general and for each 
individual in particular, that every sin and fault of my own 
drove home the nail or spear, pressed the thorns deeper, added 
weight to the cross, etc., that to interpret every fault of nature 
or of purpose as inflicting such pangs upon such a being still 
is and in the days of the early spread of Christianity among 
more cruder and more impressionable people was to yet greater 
extent the mainspring of the power that made the Galileans 
conquer the world through suffering and sorrow. In many a 
revival, where all this holy drama has been set in to scene by 
word painting, really to the cultured more effective than the 
Oberammergau representions, all this has lived again for the 
imagination so vividly that men and women have not only 
groaned and swooned with mental anguish and compunction 
for their sins, but have suffered with Jesus so acutely as to re- 
enact the whole story or special parts of it till stigmata appeared 
from which sometimes real blood has oozed, and visions of 
opening heaven and sensations of supervening death have been 
transportingly realistic. 

Next to Jesus the sufferings of his mother have excited most 
compassion and the power of this Catholic couception has never 
been more manifest than in some of these returns. The stories 
of many of the fourteen thousand saints, whose biographies 
the Bolandists have been writing for the past four centuries, 
appeal chiefly to the sentiment of pity. Most of them are men 
of transcendent virtue, purity and a kind of naive consecration— 
some absorbed in transcendent devotion but tortured to death, 
a fate which in most cases they welcomed not with stoic im- 
perturbability but with joy and gratitude. The hold of the army 
of martyrs upon the Christian consciousness, weak as it is to-day, 
has been most potent and effective in the past. 

A great deal of the Old Testament appeals to this sentiment. 
The story of Joseph, Job, Daniel in the lion’s den are intensely 
pitied by children; the captivity and its incidents; the trial 
and imprisonment of Paul; Hagar in the wilderness, etc., are 
very often specified. 

The most poignant pity for Jesus, usually felt very keenly in 
youth, very often wears off by sheer familiarity, and several re- 
turns describe how after having passionately longed to do some- 
thing to mitigate Christ’s suffering or to show appreciation for 
his sacrifice the pathos of it all is mollified by sentiment of 
admiration, gratitude and reverence. It is often a crisis to 
conceive what Christ’s divinity really means. This sometimes 
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intensifies pity, but far more often assuages it, because it is felt 
that a real God cannot really suffer much and that his pain like 
his death is not fully effective or really real. The deity ‘‘ mo- 
tif’’ in the majority of these returns mitigates the suffering ot 
sympathy, and in some cases is distinctly clung to in the face 
of intellectual doubt, because it would be so painful to endure 
the thought of a truly human being without a divine reserve 
or reservoir of resistance or resiliency undergoing such torture. 
Jesus’ agony at least is here docetically interpreted. Some feel 
that Jesus’ very passivity, while it tends to heighten indigna- 
tion of his tormentors, intensifies pity. Many returns enlarge 
upon the blunting effects of familiarity with the story. 


M., 26. Used to weep, but now hears or reads the whole story with 
utter indifference. 

F., 23. Hates those who made Christ suffer, but pities more the 
victims of the fires at Smithfield. 

M., 40. No longer feels the sentiment of pity, because it has been 
so overdone. 

F., 19. Cannot recall the old feeling and thinks she is growing hard 
hearted. 

F., 25. Who used to sob and grow very tense with moist eyes and 
= sensations can still feel for Stephen and for some of the saints, 

ut cannot possibly get up the slightest real feeling of pity for Jesus. 

F., 17. Hears the story read in her family Sundays, but just feels 
a little saddened by it, fears the Holy Spirit is being grieved away 
—_< pities herself most keenly because she has wandered from the 
fold. 

F., 22. Used to feel that Jesus was the most pathetic character; 
now it is Saint Laurence, because his meekness was so admirable and 
his torture so horrible. 

M., 22. Now really pities more a dog whose leg was crushed than 
he does Jesus as he is distressed to find. 

F., 20. Now pities most those who are having a struggle to give up 
and stand for Christ; has never wept so piteously lately as over a 
graphic narration of the two women claiming one child, because she 
pitied the real mother. 

F., 47. Used to pity Jesus, now pities sinners, and next to them 
young Christians who have to pray or talk for the first time in meet- 
ing, also backsliders and inert stagnant Christians. Pities those who 
are taking wrong views and acting on them. 

M., 54. Is utterly callous to all kinds of passion stories, because 
he was too early inoculated. 

M., 28. Who used to be deeply moved but is so no longer; thinks 
itis because he has really, though half unconsciously, ceased to be- 
lieve them. 


Several pity most those‘who feel themselves lost or think 
thev have committed the unpardonable sin. 


What are the attributes or environments that increase pity? 
The rhetorics tell us of the effects of a noble demeanor, of a 
sensitive nature, of culture and refinement. ‘These are in- 
creased by dignity, silence and non-resistance in the victim, 
although Kirschmann urges that the hero may be too exalted to 
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be thoroughly pitied. A high-toned quietism that is not easily 
roused to vengeance; the poise that faces torture without ex- 
cessive agitation; that foresees, yet controls, or represses all 
show of fear; the heroism that takes for duty’s sake pains that 
might have been avoided; that stands at the post that fate has 
assigned with heroism and fidelity; the stoic’s imperturbability 
developed in an age of declining culture when the great goods 
man had striven for, and in some measure realized, seem doomed 
to decay; but when with perfect loyalty to their highest con- 
ceptions of human dignity the philosopher found resources not 
accessible to the common man that partly compensated for and 
in part exalted him above pain. 

All this is greatly increased if the individual is entirely in- 
nocent and even sinless, so that deserving perhaps of all good 
that can be conceived he suffers all the ills that misfortune can 
visit upon man arranged with diabolically artistic and cumula- 
tive effect. The world is more or less familiar with suffering 
for the sins of our ancestors by heredity, and the curse of Atreus 
line has played its great réle of havoc in the world of tragic 
sin, guilt and atonement, until even this is not novel to the 
degree of being unique. When, however, the sufferer is repre- 
sented as spotless even in his heredity and yet enduring the 
greatest evil with a bearing and spirit instinct with the convic- 
tion that no ill can befall a good man living or dying, the very 
acme of pity and pathos is attained. Neither art nor history 
has anything more moving in this line. It would be interesting 
to inquire in detail with all the resources of modern psychology 
whether the death of Jesus as told in the Gospels could be made 
more pathetic. The melting thought often is that all this 
tragedy of woe was spontaneously undertaken in our service. 
Current Christianity utterly fails to realize the power of pathos, 
what it can do and what it has done in the world. Whatever 
else the pathetic motives of Christianity are, the story of its 
central figure will always be a masterpiece of pathos, indispen- 
sable for every study of this sentiment. The scores of the 
adumbrated efforts of the magicians to reproduce its miracle of 
transformation of the heart by legends of martyred saints also 
attest its potency. Most of us now-a-days are too comfortable 
to be tortured by pity. 


Many reports specify a pathetic depression at twilight when 
‘*the day is past and gone and the evening shades draw near.’’ 
The garish splendor of the sun is out. It dies in brilliant hues 
below the western horizon. The potent stimulus to all activity 
that comes through the retina is reduced, darkness checks ac- 
tivity which it is so hard to secure in blind children. Heat is 
reduced and with it various piysiological processes, which 
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mark the rhythms not only of day and night but of summer 
and winter; and as Arrhenius has lately shown of nearly month- 
ly periods of atmospheric electricity or as Gaule’ discovered of 
the nightly vanishing of the testicular fat corpuscles of the frog. 
Night is more often below the optimum of temperature and we 
can very easily conceive, as Max Miiller urges of the primitive 
Aryans, that for some perhaps very extended time mankind 
felt fear each night that the sun could not escape its nightly 
subordination or extinction and usher in another day. Night 
is the mother of many inveterate fears and superstitions, 
which like darkness tend to substitute passivity for activity. 
Our very organism at twilight feels the strain of turning from 
the freshness and many hued brilliancy of sunlight to the 
blackness and danger of night. Some so longingly anticipate 
morning that they dread to sleep and regret that mankind is so 
made as to have to spend one-third of life in the thralldom of 
darkness and so near to death. 

Another factor of the twilight psychoses is that the activity 
of the senses is diminished and the momentum and energy of life 
are thus turned on to the higher processes. Memory reflects the 
past and hope performs the future. It is the time for deliber- 
ating, for making new plans and readjusting old ones. Nature 
seems to directly invite reflection and introversion. On the one 
hand we think with the tenderest pathos ‘‘ of the days that are 
no more’’ and idealize the future. It is the pathos that of yore 
was formulated in the death of Balder, and if Miiller is right, 
several hundred other gods of the sun and day. These senti- 
ments are the soil out of which sprung the sad and wild dithy- 
rambic wails for Dionysius and Proserpine. In twilight, solitude 
is oppressive; we doubt our own senses and powers; difficulties 
loom up; the falling darkness typifies and prefigures old age 
and death. Twilight pathos is thus one of the oldest factors in 
soul life and gives to it a diurnal range and sweep, for in the 
morning we are at the top of our gamut of moods. The old 
fears, doubts and depressions have all vanished. In place of 
the widened correspondencies in time and space, the life of the 
senses is reasserted and immerses us in the present. 

Some can never be alone at twilight; others try to shut it 
out by closing windows and lighting gas early. Bereavement 
makes it harder to bear; love often deepens and intensifies it. 
When candles are first lit, children are sometimes organically 
intoxicated with. jov, not knowing that it is because artificial 
illumination has seemed temporarily to reverse the process and 
herald morning. Some have a passion for going out for noc- 


1Centralblatt fiir Physiologie, April 28, 1900. Ueber den Einfluss 
der Nacht. 
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turnal activities; where it suggests love, it is generally a 
chastened, sad or calamitous love. Some delight to immerse 
themselves in the sentiments of the hour and seek solitary 
country places to get its full effect, and one reads the poetry of 
twilight and takes pleasure in pitying herself. One wishes 
night came with a bang at a certain hour, for twilight seems 
like smothering slowly the life of the soul. Others revel in the 
sentiment of resignation and trust in a higher power which it 
invites. Some fight its influence by imagining vividly scenes 
and occupations of the next morning. One refined lady states 
that she is so melancholiac that she is afraid of doing violence 
to herself every twilight during a certain part of the month. 
Some think of their dead friends and review their past life, play 
or sing sombre music. The love of the sentiment of pathos 
and pity is perhaps nowhere more strongly seen than in these 
twilight psychoses. 


Autumn. In the fall, when the leaves turn yellow and red, 
which is their gray hair, and begin to fall, when the flowers 
wither and vegetation becomes seer and frost bitten and autumn 
hues and beauty fade to the brown nakedness of winter, feel- 
ings not unlike those of twilight are strongly developed. Man 
has a close and sympathetic rapport with plant life and when 
this dies, a great link that binds him to his world vanishes and 
he feels more isolated. Only fellow beings and animals can 
now rouse any sense of companionship. As cold increases, it 
suggests some interplanetary absolute zero or the future fate of 
this earth, when mankind will be slowly chilled out of existence 
as the vegetation has been. External nature is less attractive 
and thought turns inward upon itself, husbands its own resources 
and very likely as a result of their inventory finds them pallid 
anzemic as compared with the freshness of objective summer 
life. More time is spent within the walls of the house; some 
girls declare that they could never love a man well enough to 
marry him in the fall; others confess to a tinge of depressive 
melancholy that makes nothing seem worth while; some dread 
winter like death and long to migrate southward with the birds. 
One cannot read accounts of an arctic winter without nerve 
shattering symptoms; one distinctly for years feared each fall 
spring would never come again and was greatly relieved when she 
could realize by a noon mark that the sun was actually creeping 
northward. ‘The year is slowly and naturally dying of old age 
and the fall suggests funerals, yet one correspondent prays that 
she may not die in the fall. In the spring all this is reversed. 
Joy, gladness, hilarity, activity, as of those released from prison 
is described. Spring seems a victory; fall a defeat. I always 
wanted, says one, to have all possible fruit and crops gathered, 
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so that if spring should be delayed or skip a year we would not 
die. Why, another asks, did men ever leave the torrid zone, 
life can never be really tolerable where there is a long winter 
and snow? My dread of winter, says one, is a positive phobia; 
the first cool day in the fall fills me with shuddering, appre- 
hensive dread. I at least have to think mankind in general 
were not made to go through all that the winter brings. Its 
very sports ring with a hollow and falsetto note and seem unreal 
diversions and palliations to relieve the gloom of the situation. 
No Christian ever longed for heaven more than I long for spring, 
and to be compelled to live in an eternal autumn would be a 
hellish refinement of torture. 


In nearly a score of our returns, a special pathos is ascribed 
to the simple /apse of time. We can move up and down, 
right or left in space, we can swim against stream or tide, but 
nothing alters the steady lapse of time that moves on toward 
the inevitable hour whether we strive or sleep. Time can never 
turn backward. Faust’s prayer to a present moment to linger, 
it is so enrapturing, can never be answered. Freedom avails 
nothing against this iron law of fate. Every moment we are 
nearer the end than, as the song has it, ‘‘ we have ever been 
before.’’ Every tick of the clock or every vibration of the 
kymograph recording thousandths of a second is a death knell of 
an irrevocable section of our lives. Every pulsation is the 
muffled drum beat of a funeral march; every respiration counts 
one off the total number of allotted breaths; weare always growing 
older; childhood and youth are always sinking below the hori- 
zon and still the tide goes on forever from eternity to eternity. 
Everlasting is a creepy word; it is a magnitude beside which 
the longest life is literally infinitesimal. Few want to go back 
and repeat, but most feel at times the utter pity of it all and 
long to turn back the cycles, as Plato feigned that the old shall 
grow young, gray locks become brown, and all temporal se- 
quences be reversed. To some the sense is utter helplessness 
as if life was held by a stern iron grip and all constraint with 
no liberty. To others the fear of the last hour periodically 
looms up in a vivid and agonized way as the end of everything 


while to others the vanity of life seems greatest from this 
standpoint. 


The pathos of vegret. Many things in the past might have 
been otherwise and the Maud Miiller ‘‘ might have beens’’ 
sadden hours in many a life. The sense of freedom makes us 
feel that the past abounds in turning points or cross-roads where 
we might have selected very differently. Plato’s fable of souls 
choosing their lives before birth expresses the possibility of 
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various careers as inhering in each individual. Regret is a 
kind of self pity and takes two forms: the first that different 
courses were not taken, and the second that the early dreams of 
youth in the directions that have been chosen were not realized; 
that in current phrase we start to build a temple and find in old 
age that we have only constructed a woodshed caricaturing the 
temple pattern. The pathos of unrealized hopes and ideals is 
one of the most sobering factors of mature life. The adoles- 
cent thinks he can actually reach the pole star and perhaps 
hitch his wagon to it, but finds he can only use it as a point of 
direction. This is the spring of many a pessimistic note and 
is a prominent factor in such philosophies. I might not have 
been, ¢. g., round shouldered, short sighted, with feeble digest- 
ive powers, with pulmonary troubles, should not have been 
poor, obscure, etc., if I had done differently. Some pity them- 
selves for what they are and some pity their own childhood that 
it was so cramped, exposed to such hardships, or so uncontrolled 
and prodigal. Why could I not have known this, or why did 
I not do that, leads some to blame parents, teachers, society, the 
world, God; makes them anarchists, ungrateful to relatives, 
blasphemous toward the divine, when the sole fault that they 
are underlings is in themselves. The writer believes that there 
are thousands of obscure men just as gifted by nature as many 
of those most famous or successful, who are victims of circum- 
stances which they could and quite as many more which suffer 
from those they could not control, and that there is thereby great 
loss in social economy and efficiency. 

The explanation of all this is to my mind obvious from the 
standpoint of an evolutionary psychology. Just as man’s feel- 
ing instincts are larger than his consciousness, so most souls 
have much raw material of eminence that is entirely undevel- 
oped. To unfold in one direction compels non-development in 
others where perhaps the possibilities are just as great. Each 
has the seeds of a multiplex personality; we all could have 
been quite as good and done quite as well in one or perhaps 
many quite different spheres of life, and the dim groping sense 
of this is what makes the sadness of many of the ‘‘ might 
have beens.’’ Some do not live out the successive develop- 
mental stages of their life fully enough to motivate develop- 
ment on higher planes, others live them out too fully for the 
interest of the next plane. Very deep and very strong at any 
rate in each soul is the conviction that whatever fatalists may 
say about the impossibility of anything else having happened 
in the world other than what has happened, every life is in 
many a direction undeveloped and incomplete, and that the 
destiny of some has been diverted and perverted. 
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Race pity. One writes: I have never pitied the estate of 
man so profoundly as when I first read Hartmann's account of 
the three stages of human illusion. In the first he says man 
hoped to be happy later in his own individual life; maturity or 
old age would bring what had been previously denied, but as 
generations passed he realized that the future millennial or 
golden age was not for this earth, and so heaven was either in- 
vented or grew bright as an asylum of hope that was bank- 
rupted here. Earth is at best a vale of tears and sorrow, but 
in the hereafter all this is to be richly overpaid by transcendent 
joy. Later he found that this was a mere mirage or projection 
of his mind on the cloud field of his wishes, and then evolution 
seeks in some measure to save his dream of happiness by assur- 
ing him that although the past and present has little save wretch- 
edness in store for him, his posterity will be happy in some far 
off and glorious state toward which all things tend. This third 
illusion, however, soon vanishes as he comes to understand 
that earth is a moribund planet on which nothing can live long 
and is doomed to be like the moon, a floating cinder, where life 
itself is impossible. He sees that this is the be all and end 
all; that man is a pillar of dust thrown up by a rude whirl- 
wind; that the sturdiest swimmer of us all is doomed to sink 
at last with bubbling groans into unknown depths. If this is 
so, man and his whole history is the most pathetic thing that 
can possibly be conceived. All the ideals that make it toler- 
able are a sham and lie, and the only philosophy is that of 
Bahnsen, Mailander, or the other miserablists, and the highest 
duty ought to be to kill all our friends and then ourselves, for 
no stoic imperturbability can avail against such a fate. 

M.,50. The Waldenses, whose extinction was ordered by Innocent 
the VIII in 1485, and the sickening record of entrails torn out and a 
fierce cat put in their place; delicate women who were buried alive or 
bound and left to die in the snow; men whose sabre wounds were filled 
with quicklime; tongues torn out; matches thrust under nails, in 
nostrils, and between lips and lighted; heads blown off with gun- 
powder with which the mouth was filled; innocent people broken on 
the wheel and quartered ; babes subjected to every cruelty that human 
wit could devise—this makes the most pathetic chapter of history that 
Iknow. Yet this is only a faint symbol of the way nature treats man. 

M., 58. Our barbaric imperialism, our conceit of the holiness of 
our peculiar civilization worthy of the followers of the Mahdi, as if 
anything could have value anywhere that had no native historic roots ; 
the destruction at Luzon of the sacredest thing in the world, namely, 
the spontaneous budding of a national life, and our policy of destroy- 
ing the souls of these people, even more than we do their bodies, 
makes me sick with the utter pathos of it; to impose our utterly alien 
ideas as an act of charity, and with rifles and artillery, is a hideous 
buccaneering business which sometimes drives me frantic with its 
unutterable pathos. 

Siegfried’s book on misery, pure and utter and dumb, which shows 
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how men are goaded by starvation and despair into mad revolutions, 
filled me with the passionate pathos of human life. 

M., 42. The close of the Old Testament: ‘‘ Lest he smite the earth 
with a curse;”’ the story of the Accadians so oppressed in every activity 
of life by fears of the dreadful Maskim; mankind oppressed by super- 
stition, as Lucretius describes them; the hardships of primitive man, 
cave dwellers, in the bronze, iron, and stone ages; the pathos of the 
people in Turkey pillaged by tax-gatherers; the downtrodden masses 
of Russia; of ignorance both where education is desired but in vain— 
and there is not intelligence enough to want it; the sad state of man 
in the days when Boetheus wrote his consolations of philosophy; of 
the poor people who lived before Christ, without hope or even knowl- 
edge of salvation; forthe myriads of lost soulsin hell; the literature of 
pessimism that man is dying out, decadent, degenerate, and depraved; 
the new scientific conception that he is only an infinitesimal microbe, 
a parasite on a planet so small that the gods could not discover him 
if the sun were the objective of a great cosmic microscope for a divine 
eye. 

Self pity. There is a sense in which we can fear and can be 
angry with ourselves and we can certainly love self. Can we 
ever properly be said to pity ourselves? The child who strokes 
a hurt and says ‘‘ poor baby,’’ is playing the réle of mother to 
itself and pities itself only so far as it simulates another. In 
maturity people often pity their own childhood which may even 
seem pathetic for its deprivations or for its mistakes. This is 
in part regret that they had not known or had greater oppor- 
tunity, and this is so near to pity that it is hard to discriminate 
between them, and those who would eradicate pity from human 
nature are yet more strenuous in their denunciation of regret 
as always vain. ‘‘ What a pitiful little creature I was, I 
could weep over my folly and hardships,’’ is the burden of some 
returns, but this is always a counterfeit or at best an alloy of 
pity. One part of us cannot pity another part in the full sense 
that all of us can pity all of another. One cannot completely 
objectify self. In many prayers we pose for divine pity as 
worms of the dust, conceived in iniquity, totally depraved and 
prone to sin, utterly sick, with no help in us, seeking to draw 
divine compassion from the sky as beggars magnify and show 
their wounds, sores, diseases, rags and squalor; but this is partly 
convention and not whole bottom-hearted sincerity. Lucretius 
and modern pessimists bewail the state of man. A modern 
evolutionist describes our race as microbes and parasites of 
an infinitesimal dirt lump, which a divine eye could not even 
see if the sun itself was the lense of a celestial microscope. 
But this is in part a rhetorical affectation. The medizeval ascetic 
sometimes seemed almost to pity his soul for being tethered to 
its vile carcass of clay. The question here is whether any of 
these sentiments can be properly called pity, though their 
reduced volume be admitted. Does the fact that such feelings 
are directed toward ourselves give them a different quality? I 
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think not. Each has a definite image of himself in the past 
and in the present in a certain environment whether doing or 
suffering. That image is certainly as near reality as the image 
of others, and I see no reason why we cannot pass judgments 
of compassion upon ourselves as truly as we can pass zesthetic 
judgments upon our beauty or ugliness or moral judgments upon 
our characters. We have never been told that it was our duty to 
fear, love, pity, be angry with self, as we have immemorially 
been told it was our duty to know ourselves. Self knowledge 
involves self objectivization, but self direction of pity is less 
intense for many reasons. First, feeling absorbs the self more 
than knowledge does. It is more subjective and less objective. 
The strongest feelings, although arising within and absorbing 
the soul, are those that are directed to something without and 
only the noetic faculties are readily reflected inward. 


Is pity ever spontaneous or does it always require some stim- 
ulus? This ubiquitous and irrepressible problem is as difficult 
in this field as in others, but no more so. The organs of pity, 
whatever they are, seem sometimes so loaded and unstable, that 
they discharge with great intensity at a trifling stimulus. One 
young woman wept because a woman, who obviously needed 
an apron in her work, had none. Another was melted at the 
threadbare coat of a proud and once rich man. ‘The first gray 
hair, the slight signs or crack of age in the voice of a singer, 
the glance of the eye or tone of voice in a passing stranger, the 
sight of plain food set out for unknown eaters, the suspicion of 
a sigh, the slightest sign of a groan, and many an incident no 
less trivial echoes and re-echoes in the recesses of the soul like 
the ‘‘lostchord.’’ Whethersome moods of the autumn, twilight, 
‘** might have been;’’ some of the factors or forms of ennui, 
home sickness or self pity have pure spontaneities of this emotion 
in them, our psychology is as yet too crude and undeveloped to 
tell. There are also problems here which cannot be answered 
until we know how far one sentiment or emotion can act vicari- 
ously for another and also which are more primal and which 
derived and compounded. There are many human experiences 
that seem to suggest that the sentiment of pity sometimes sud- 
denly awakes into great and perhaps life dominating strength, 
where it had never existed before. Men seem to fall into pity 
as they fall in love and enter on missions, take vows, etc., ac- 
cordingly. We know that the feelings, very different one from 
the other, still are based upon physical manifestations that are 
quite similar, and also that some feelings act for others and 
also sometimes predispose to their opposites by contrast, and 
this makes the problem very difficult. On the whole, however, 
we incline to the view that pity may be almost, if not entirely, 
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spontaneous, and even lavished on objects that normally pro- 
voke the opposite sentiment, and also that it is only less primor- 
dial and distinct than fear, anger, and love. 


III. PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Like all feelings pity cannot be dissected from all other psy- 
chic content and be presented alone, and perhaps it never exists 
in a pure and unmixed form. This may account for the con- 
fused and often diametrically opposed views held of it. In 
general, pitifulness is thought a good quality, a sign of a tender 
heart and high moral breeding, and yet there are many who 
would eradicate it on the ground that it tends to eviration and 
interferes with evolution by preserving the lowest specimens of 
the race who ought to be eliminated. If both these views are 
right, dummy objects on whom we could exercise the sentiment 
but which remain unaffected by it would be desiderated. These 
contrary views interfere with both the objective and the sub- 
jective effects of charity. Both have their truth, and the 
adjustment of them is the problem, not of principles, but of 
individual cases. Another .antinomy here is that we often pity 
others who lack what we at that moment are oversated with. 
Our very comforts start compassion for those deprived of them, 
and yet we pity most where we have ourselves suffered most. 
Premonitions of personal pain would, therefore, seem to be 
most favorable for pity instead of being so removed from the 
want and pain that satiety has supervened. If our own ex- 
perience with pain makes us pity most, it would seem -that 
present suffering, at least in some, if not in an extreme degree, 
would be requisite for keenest pity rather than the pallid images 
of memory. Yet acute pangs make us selfish and kill pity. 
Again most of us are angered if we find ourselves pitied in 
most conditions and by most persons, and yet by others and in 
other conditions we love and court pity. Probably all are ac- 
quainted with both these sentiments; some lives being balanced 
more toward the one, and others toward the opposite extreme. 
Again overdrafts of pity may provoke even anger to the point 
of cruelty and yet pity and anger seem to be almost as opposite 
states as love and hate. Again fear is a measure of pity if we 
grant full scope to the principle that we pity in others what we 
fear for ourselves. ‘This law, however, valuable and true as it 
is, is of limited range, for in our protocol of material there are 
abundant cases of pity with not only no conscious, but no pos- 
sible danger to the pitier. Love and pity seem twin sisters, yet 
with the full efflorescence of each the other is inconsistent. 
Once more, we even pity what we ridicule, and laughter and 
pathos make a well known psychic compound. The mother, 
whose boy’s leg had just been set when itch broke out under 
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the cast, could not refrain from laughter amid her tears, so in 
Rigoletto or the fool’s revenge, we have a similar complex. Is 
there in these cases an alternation of one state with another 
quite distinct from it? The attention and all the apperceptive 
elements may fluctuate, and this suggests a single simultaneous 
but complex state, but the resulting emotion is an alloy of 
two elements with even many physical instruments in common. 
The view of Hobbes, that one ingredient of pity is joy that we 
are not as the objects we pity, seems also to have a very partial 
truth despite the fear that we may sometime be in their place. 
The old problem, whether pity and pathos are pleasurable or 
painful, also can never be settled because wrongly put. All 
strong sentiments make us tingle and glow with an increased 
sense of life, and even melancholia which is a depressive state 
may exalt by its mere excitement in the acute form and thus 
be not without agreeable symptoms. Young people often read 
or think over the most pathetic things they know in order to 
glow with pity, and reproach themselves because this feeling is 
not keener, and this is most liable in the age when boys affect 
stoical and callous ways. hate most to have their feelings played 
upon, and their very instinctive shame of feeling testifies, if not 
to its bad quality as some have urged, at least to its strength. 
When we reflect on all this intricacy and realize the depth 
and breadth of the emotional side of our nature, the difficulty 
of discriminating its symptomatic physical expressions one from 
another, and the reference now in vogue to changes in the sym- 
pathetic nervous system in circulation and reflex innervation, 
the problem seems so vast that we psycliologists perhaps ought 
chiefly to pity ourselves and I confess at times, as I do now, 
how poor, weak and utterly inadequate all the resources at my 
command are to fathom such abyssmal processes of the heart. 
Yet psychologists now must face these and triumph or decay, 
according as they can make progress in resolving them. We 
turn to novelists, dramatists and even poets with little avail. The 
two former especially are for the most part wooden, conven- 
tional, and produce their effects by very simple and very stereo- 
typed and threadbare means. History and life are infinitely 
suggestive, and the great among them, like Shakespeare, are so 
because they elementarize less and present nature less stripped 
of its complexity and with more fidelity to the multifariousness 
of life itself. Repeatedly I have devoted summers to novels or 
evenings to plays, popularly supposed to be profound in psy- 
chological insight, to find only the husks of convention and 
cheap fustian or mechanical daubings with flaring, loud and 
vulgar primary colors. I can see no way of progress here, that 
I deem more promising than stated conferences of those most 
carefully bred by culture, nature, or both, old enough to have 
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ripened experience, patient enough to persist and humble enough 
to be content to make a modest contribution. Our psycholog- 
ical associations, at least, to say nothing of organizations for the 
promotion of other sciences, are neither psychological or peda- 
gogical here. Individual experience is not large enough to grap- 
ple with these problems; the pooling of many wide ranged and 
deep individualities working together from their diverse points of 
view seems to me a new psychological method, which might be 
as effective as laboratory or clinic in the advancement of psy- 
chology. The heart which is so much larger than the intellect, 
is the organ of the race while the intellect is only that of the 
individual, so that we need the fruits of the deepest life expe- 
riences of the best endowed souls most richly freighted with self 
knowledge and with all the information that science, literature, 
art, professional training, etc., can give, and I maintain that 
the utterances of the mouth stimulated by the sharpening coun- 
tenances of friends in dialogue are better than the long circuited 
pen products of musty studies and solitary easy chairs. We 
are not in earnest with psychology, but only lately playing at 
it, and must change our tone and tension if we are ever to dis- 
cover the depths of the soul which pathos stirs, and be mindful 
of the wholesome rule that if we would know others’ body or 
soul we must study our own, and if we would know our own 
we must study others. 


Most German writers on esthetics during the reign of the 
ideal philosophy interpreted pathos on the narrow basis of Greek 
Tragedy. ‘There must bea conflict between the individual and 
fate. The hero wages sometimes at first an offensive but more 
commonly a defensive warfare with destiny. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in modern or more unclassical art, he may be the victim 
of chance, caprice, titanic or satanic powers, furies, demiurges, 
Seva, Ahriman or even of ghosts and vampires. There must 
at least be a controlling power set in the scene that is not only 
dominant over man, but more or less blind and irresistible. 
These manifested the good pleasure of the gods, but the more 
demoniacal or sublime they were the more they exalted, while 
they crushed, so that the sublimity of the action alwaystended . 
to leave the characters more or less above the ranges of common 
life and homely sympathies. At the end after heaven storming 
titanic ambition had perhaps inflated the sphere of self beyond 
measure or proportion, the one law of heaven and earth, and 
after all misunderstandings, the conflict with the absolute was 
always resolved in the end by some kind of atonement, and 
finite and infinite aims were brought into coincidence. For 
Schopenhauer the understanding is the rebel leader of revolts 
to be subdued in the end. It leads the self to forget that it is 
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only an empirical appearance of the will which back of all 
noetic processes is always maintaining its metaphysical unity 
and identity. The estrangement, alienation or heterization of 
the individual from the whole and the ultimate reconciliation 
is well illustrated in sex love, which from the standpoint of in- 
telligence seems the most personal thing in the world, but is 
really, when we penetrate the illusions, seen to be in every item 
dominated by the interest of the species. 

A recent art critic’ develops the theory that all men of genius 
have their psycho-physical organism attuned to an unusually 
exquisite degree of sympathetic vibration with all the facts of 
life, especially all near the poles of pleasure or pain. Their im- 
pressionability is such that they rejoice and suffer with all 
human experiences. Their resonance is greater than that of 
others, and as pain is the great stimulus that has toned most 
human experience and has more variety and intensity than 
pleasure, so the gifted soul is swayed more deeply by human 
suffering. Faith, psychologically interpreted as well as genius, 
might mean a ‘‘ pathos of resonance’’ which lies in the realm 
of the feelings and instincts rather than in that of the intellect, 
and there is a possible mystic sense in which life itself is a kind 
of resonance. 

Very interesting are the unique pathos effects of a sudden 
and complete solution of story tensions where complete harmony 
is sprung upon the spectator or reader without preliminaries, 
preparation or expectation. A long feud in the west between 
the Jones and Harrison families, which resulted in many 
deaths, was suddenly ended by a handshake over the bodies ot 
two children amidst scenes of strange pathos. The revelations 
of the beneficence and disinterestedness of a long course of ac- 
tion by a girl, which had been interpreted as a malign plot, 
and many other cases where the mind tuned for conflict sees 
suddenly cordial peace, friendship, love—this wrings the heart, 
as again in the atonement of Goethe’s Iphigenia with Thaos, 
the delayed tenderness of the king’s daughter in Schiller’s 
Diver, the denouement of Tristram and Isolde, Max and Theckla, 
Romeo and Juliet, etc. Horwicz? and Zeising* specify sudden 
rescue from danger, or pardon on the scaffold, as illustrative 
cases of the pity resonance. Nor need it be complete at once, 
but the first intimation of it is often effective. 

The time has now come when this great truth must be inter- 
preted in a more dzological way by the insight that the purest 
tragedy in the world is found in the manifold methods by which 
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nature and history apply their reductives to self consciousness 
and select for survival only those whose individual lives con- 
form most closely to phylogenetic needs and laws. The race 
dominates all, and its penalties meted out upon the multifarious 
outcrops of egoism constitute the pathos of the world. Only 
where suffering does not have this corrective tendency or result 
is philosophic or biologic pity justifiable. This, however, leaves 
it the immense field of suffering, which neither individual nor 
heredity cause or need. Pity should not interfere with the 
august sway of justice in expiating guilt, and the fact that man 
cannot fathom by his science all the operations of this law, and 
that where they are seen in process of execution involving pain 
to those near us we cannot conform our conduct to them, 
shows how far man yet is from his ideal development in this 
direction. 


The pedigree of pity is hard to trace. Sutherland’s’ genesis 
of sympathy, which he thinks the root of all the moral facul- 
ties, is highly suggestive. As parents formerly grew interested 
in their own eggs just in proportion as the young grew few, so 
that attention could be more focused upon them, offspring came 
to be felt more and more to be truly prolongations or projec- 
tions of parental life. Sympathy developed to a higher stage 
when the young were viviparous and a great step up this aris- 
togenic path was taken when creatures became warm blooded, 
appreciated and profited by physical contact with each other. 
The increased duration of parental care, which Weismann and 
Fiske have developed, and also the long tragic evolution of con- 
jugal sympathy gradually unfolding from the sporadic outbursts 
of sexual passion, have built up other compartments in this 
enlarging mansion of the soul. 


It is a significant and unique fact that excess of joy often 
brings pain, tears and pathos, if not an element of actual pity 
according to the principle of die Wonne des Leides. 


‘Alles in der Welt lisst sich ertragen 
Nur nicht eine Reihe von schénen Tagen.”’ 


‘‘Fihlt, wie das reinste Gluck der Welt 
Schon eine Ahnung von Weh enthalt.” 


Our returns show several striking cases where excessive and 
sudden pleasure, especially when unexpected but realizing some 
long deferred or ardent wish and ideal, brings tears. It seems 
as if to touch the highest happiness for us suggests either its 
vanity or the adamantine limits of our capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps this is an intimation that there is a rapture in 


1The Organ of the Moral Sentiment. 
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the world infinitely beyond our power to secure or know it. 
This dim foreboding admits the poetic interpretation that some- 
where, at some time and some how there is an existence as far 
beyond our own in its susceptibilities of pleasure and pain as 
our capacities in this respect are beyond that of beings far 
beneath us. Such tears are a kind of self-pity. The pain isin 
the vague feeling of our own limited abilities which are so 
wretchedly inadequate to the possibilities of the universe, and 
unable to react up to the level of these, and the pleasure is in 
the sense that there is a realm of such transcendent bliss. This 
latter may be disinterested, or it may involve a deep instinctive 
hope or prophecy that our nature may eventually develop to be 
an adequate organ of expression or at least of response. At 
root it is the race in the individual. 

The theory that there is some strange, spiritual, or even 
neural interference between sentiments or waves of pleas- 
ure or of pain has slight explanatory power. Great beauty 
is pathetic. We have records of children, who like Beth, be- 
cause of the sheer beauty of the blue sky, green grass, gray 
mountains, dazzling clouds, molten sea, burst into passionate 
tears. 


From a carefully prepared table by Mr. Saunders, the follow- 
ing symptomatic effects are listed in the order of their fre- 
quency :—appetite, 103; sleep, 78; general depression or sad- 
ness, 68; respiration affected, 46; sobbing, 34; lump in the 
throat, 33; pulse, 40; pale, 40; tears, 29; indigestion and ap- 
petite, 22; chills, 22; heartache, limpness, thrill, throb, surges 
that rack the body, clutching of hands and at the heart, recur- 
rence in dreams, bladder effects, are mentioned. In another 
table are recorded symptoms noticed in others, but the order 
differs little from this. Expressions occur like ‘‘I felt a smart- 
ing and burning in my eyes that grew wet;’’ ‘‘ something 
within me was ready to burst;’’ ‘‘ my heart seemed to stop; ’’ 
‘* suffocated;’’ ‘‘lost control of voice;’’ ‘‘a stuffy feeling; ’’ 
‘*the heart beat strangely and irregularly;’’ ‘‘ a weight on the 
chest;’’ ‘‘ tightness of the heart cords;’’ ‘* pressure on lungs;’’ 
‘blood hot and cold by turns;’’ ‘‘ dart through the heart;’’ 
‘*hollowness in the stomach;”’ ‘‘ contraction there;’’ ‘‘ heart 
in the throat;’’ ‘‘ not unlike a hungry feeling;’’ ‘‘ oppression 
in the abdomen;’’ ‘‘ sinking: in the stomach;’’ ‘‘ tired out;’’ 
sickening feeling;’’ ‘‘ could not cry or speak;’’ ‘‘ weakness of 
knees;’’ ‘‘drawing down corners of the mouth;’’ ‘‘ lips and 
throat parched;’’ ‘‘ wrinkling the forehead;’’ ‘‘want more 
air;’’ ‘‘ great wave that goes over or through one;’’ ‘‘ groan- 


ing and sighing;’’ ‘‘ shaking head and hands;’’ ‘‘ sharp pain 
in the head;’’ ‘‘ sense of helplessness, restlessness, depression; ’’ 
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‘* gooseflesh;’’ ‘‘ nausea;’’ ‘‘ quivering all over;’’ ‘‘ face con- 
tracted;’’ ‘‘ flow of perspiration.”’ 

Many of ,these exert some influence upon attitude, facial ex- 
pression, respiration, circulation, rhythm of motion, vocal expres- 
sion, and the least trace of these effects if perceived by others 
is the most immediate and potent medium of contagion of 
the emotion, even more so than interjection. We experience 
all these sympathies by infection from our friends and some- 
times sob with them, not knowing the cause. They are less 
easily simulated, older than all speech and more primative, and 
confirm Horwicz’ view that the action of psychic evolution is 
first the special feeling then a general one, and third the idea 
or concept. If the feelings are based on or consist of this phy- 
siological accompaniment on the sorry-because-we-cry theory 
of Lange and James (which, strange to say, Sutherland has 
worked out more fully than either and independently) and if 
real progress, in scientific explanation must start here, the out- 
look, from such scrappy and confused data as the above, is, it 
must be confessed, not bright. There are, however, here some 
opportunities for psychologists of the speculative arm chair 
tribe. 


Garofalo, Lombroso and Benedickt have maintained with 
great ability the thesis that criminals, especially those who 
commit crimes against person indicative of cruelty and moral 
insensibility, are likely to be especially obtuse in their sensibil- 
ity to physical pain. Analgesia in greater or less degree seems 
to be a congenital trait in the case of many who are especially 
pitiless. Physical obtuseness to pain, it has been urged, is not 
only a concomitant but a cause of heartlessness, so that those 
who readily feel pain do not readily compassionate suffering in 
others. Lombroso not only holds to this direct relation between 
moral and dolorific insensibility, but thinks criminals are often 
more disvulnerable than others and can endure and recover from 
more serious wounds or operations.’ He even intimates that the 
greater capacity of women to bear pain accounts for the love of 
torture which some of his more monstrous cases display. This, 
of course, was suggested by Aristotle who in his Rhetoric 
develops his well known theory that the sight of others in pain 
calls to mind or to the imagination a copy of the sufferings the 
spectator would experience under similar circumstances. This 
relation seems highly probable if it be restricted to a lack of 
sympathy for just those kinds of dermal, sensory or other pain 
for which the subject is obtuse. If we assume that relative 
analgesia in the sphere of one sense is likely to be accompanied 


1Lombroso: L’Homme Criminelle, pp. 109 and 322. 
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by the same in the sphere of the other senses or that physical 
is a true index of real moral obtuseness, the larger generaliza- 
tions of the Italian school have great plausibility. We know, 
too, that the deaf are often thought especially cruel to their 
mates and to animals, when this is at least in part accounted for 
by the fact that they cannot hear the cries of pain which they 
cause and are therefore unaware of the suffering of their vic- 
tims which otherwise they would feel very keenly. Among 
adolescents of certain criminal propensities who are analgesic, 
there is a distinct tendency to despise those whose sensibilities 
are delicate as inferior beings lacking in the normal hardihood, 
which they sometimes feel called upon to develop by severe 
discipline. 

There seems great likelihood that the converse of this prin- 
ciple is also true and that those who are hyperalgesic or abnor- 
mally sensitive to pain are most prone to morbid excess of pity. 
This sentiment has its pathology in those whose nerves are 
overstrained by too frequent sufferings of those about them and 
also in those who imagine acute pain, where it does not exist 
at all. Hysterical frenzy over the frequent pains of pets; the 
vivisection of frogs and lower forms of life, the development of 
the nervous system of which gives us the strongest reason to 
believe that they suffer even from mutilation incalculably less 
than man; sympathetic pains which in over tense souls cause 
states of consciousness utterly intolerable, which may even seek 
relief in suicide, in blaspheming the order of nature, in sense- 
less crusades to assuage fancied pains in the lowest creatures 
causes a volume of needless suffering, especially among those 
who lack purpose and occupation or whose imagination is too 
vivid for their common sense, and these monstrosities of pity, 
it is, that have long prompted certain theories now becoming 
widely current that pity is itself a disease that suggests a low 
stage of moral psychic evolution. 


Ferrero’ thinks women are both most pitiful and most cruel. 
They have greatest ingenuity in torture, and savage women 
protract the pain of their victims as long as possible to eke out 
the joy of vengeance, which they never wish to wreak like men 
by killing all at one stroke. They destroy by inches as over a 
slow fire, and in their fights wound more delicate organs that 
cause pain. In woman the extremes of pity and cruelty co-exist 
in unstable equilibrium. Her cruelty is due to her feebleness 
and she lacks power to repress outbursts of anger and vengeance. 
He cites the following among other typical cases. 


Elizabeth of Russia compelled a lover, who betrayed her, to marry 


1Monist, Vol. III, p. 220. 
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a deformed dwarf and to spend his wedding night in an ice palace, 
the furniture of which as well as the bed were of ice. The next day 
with her court she called to present a bouquet and found them nearly 
frozen, had the woman’s ears and nose cut off and banished her to Si- 
beria. 

Ferrero tells of a Russian prince, who lived five years with a beau- 
tiful peasant girl whom he then discarded and compelled to marry a 
peasant. Ten years later in an insurrection, she led a body of peasants 
to the castle of her lover, had him harnessed to the plow and made 
him work for three days lashing him when he feil, stalling him with 
the oxen, making him eat fodder with the beasts, and laughing at him 
till he died. 

Legouvé writes that the front rows near the guillotine during the 
French Revolution were reserved for members of the women’s clubs. 
They hung to the boards of the scaffolds and drowned the cries of 
their victims with peals of laughter. 

A poor servant girl, who could not read and write but had a genius 
for pity, founded Les petites Souers des Pauvres, which to-day counts 
3,400 sisters, 207 houses, receiving and nursing more than 25,000 old 
men. 

Jeanne Garnier, a heroine of pity, at twenty-three lost husband and 
two sons, after which she pledged herself to aid the sorrowing. She 
founded the society of Les Dames du Calvaire, which is composed of 
widows, who without binding themselves by religious vows pledge 
themselves to nurse the sick in hospitals and outcasts with loathsome 
diseases. The daughters of charity perform their beneficent ministry 
of pity all over the world. 


The opposite of pity is called cruelty, which may be mere 
insensitiveness due to non-development, but in its true quality 
is a perversity which delights rather than grieves with others’ 
suffering. Schadenfreude may be mischief, which indulges in 
mere practical jokes or teasings, it may deepen to the malice that 
not only makes man a wolf to his fellow man but shows great 
ingenuity in the invention of torture for which the resources of 
physiology are drawn on. Incredible as it seems to the normal 
soul, many a pervert is born and others developed by their 
environment in whose breasts the milk of human sympathy is 
turned to gall and wormwood. The Massochist derives exqui- 
site pleasure from the very distress of his victim as did Jesse 
Pomeroy. ‘The Newgate chronicles and other records of crime 
describe creatures who literally gloat over the sweat, gasp, 
groan and death rattle of their fellow beings, who have in nowise 
offended them. ‘There are pain inebriates who lust for intoxi- 
cation with the expressions of extreme anguish and study how 
to prolong the agonies of death, like Spadolino, who had muti- 
lated and killed ninety-nine victims, and whose ambition it was 
to kill his hundredth man. 

We cannot rank here the torture and sometimes butchery of 
younger children by others, many cases of which are on record 
that seem utterly heartless and abandoned. Here the joy that 
seems to have taken the place of normal pity is not purely ma- 
licious but is at least. spiced with innocence. The nameless 
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cruelties recorded of rage and anger and even those of envy, 
which makes a page hardly less black; the vengeance that is not 
content with the death of its victim but vents itself on the body 
afterward; the most intense heat of righteous indignation which 
may be cruel, are wanton, sometimes gross intensifications of 
germs normal near the dawn of adolescence, but these are not 
the exact opposites of pity. All vindictive and retaliative pains 
that seek to restore the disturbed balance of justice like the 
daily anger assigned to God against the wicked; the real dan- 
gers often noted of telling our unusual joy or good fortune to our 
best friends lest his sympathy have a radical of pain in it; the 
just and righteous distress at really unmerited prosperity also, are 
not diametrical opposites of pity, but sometimes only wholesome 
regulatives and correctives of its excesses and perversions. 


IV. EpvucaTIoNAL. 


The pedagogy of pity opens a problem as large and difficult as 
its psychology. The two are almost inseparable. The stoics, 
Spinoza and Nietzsche would almost exterminate it or at any 
rate regard it as something of which the wise should be almost 
entirely rid. Spinoza thinks it is bad fer se, because the perfect 
man will act only and never passively suffer. Aristotle wished 
the soul of the sage purged of pity as of terror, deemed it never 
a virtue fer se, and thought it incompatible with fortitude, while 
other moralists hold that a chemist might as well do without 
fire in his laboratory as the ethicist try to establish a moral 
theory of the world without pity. No physician or surgeon 
should feel all the pains of his patient for his capacity to help 
them would thereby perish. Lessing revised with more vigor 
than the great Stagarite his doctrine that fear and pity were 
inseparable, whether for teaching, art or philosophy. How 
narrow and partial this is, what little we know of the pedigree 
of pity, to say nothing of the great Pitier who commissioned 
the heavenly comforter as at once his chief legacy and his sub- 
stitute shows. 

For Zeno, though not for Marcus Aurelius, the stoic sage is 
pitiless. Le Bon thinks solidarity of interests in modern society 
is better than the old bonds of sympathy, charity and altruism, 
so that pity is necessarily vanishing by the very contributions 
of modern political and social organization. Nietzsche inti- 
mates that God has his own hell, which was pity to the human 
race, that he died of pity which all great love is above. When 
the creator of the morals of the superman shall break the 
present tables of values, it will be found that we must ‘‘be a 
hard bed for the pain of a friend;’’ that we shall be ashamed 
when we see suffering rather than pity it, and shall see that 
great obligation makes men revengeful. 
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Educability is suggested by the fact that with the masses the 
most lachrymose and tear pumping results are often produced 
by homely and trivial incidents that often offend good taste, 
¢e. g., Bret Harte. Theslightest causes here often produce great 
effects. It is hard for pity once aroused to discriminate between 
the great and the small. The woe that pleases the great public 
and is wettest is domestic, popular and perhaps vulgar, and 
usually from any large point of view is very episodical. The 
quality of mercy in the fifth beatitude, that drops like gentle 
dew blessing giver and receiver, is not strained or aristocratic 
and seeks no warrant in the canons of the classic drama. Con- 
felicity or Mitfreude is, however, as rare as comparison is com- 
monplace and is far fainter and less educible or contagious. 


Advocates of the elimination of pity usually cite and argue 
from cases of excessive and morbid pity which are due to unstable 
nerves, sentimentality, disposition and the habit of inactivity. 
Paulsen’s account of a Russian countess, who wept at the 
theatre over the grief of a fictitious person, while her coachman 
froze to death ouside; copious tears over alien sufferings that 
is only imaginary; the lack of control which lavishes doles on 
beggars until they multiply, grow insolent and become help- 
lessly parasitic on society, illustrate this idiopathic morbidity. 
While our returns give few examples, recent medical literature 
abounds in cases of what might be termed inebriates of pity, 
who gloat over suffering not because they are cruel, but because 
they love to be intoxicated with the rapture of woe. They 
hunger for feeling for the tension it brings. ‘‘ My sentiments 
love to be strongly stimulated as a tiger loves its prey.’’ Man- 
kind in general prefers the literature of sadness to that of joy; 
the great epics, novels and dramas that are most widely read 
are those of pathos. It seems as though our race had developed 
modern civilization in which the pleasure field is so vastly 
widened and the pain field so greatly reduced too suddenly, 
and that our nervous system is not yet wonted to so much ease 
and luxury and had therefore to hark back to play over the old 
litany of sorrow and pain in the falsetto way of the stage novel 
and poem. Development in externals has been too rapid for 
internal adjustment, so that the new balance between weal and 
woe in the environment has not yet been struck in our organism. 
Our reveries are still those of the hard conditions of our past 
lives. Fiction, therefore, performs now the function of an Aris- 
totelian carthasis in discharging harmlessly the virus of psychic 
rudimentary organs. 

The hyperaesthesia of pity may have an opposite manifesta- 
tion and turn with great aversion from every record of pain. 
Some cannot read the newspapers lest they meet the record of 
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accidents too strong for their overstrung nerves. One lady 
shudders and has symptoms whenever she hears the word— 
‘*suffering,’’ ‘‘pain,’’ ‘‘agony,’’ or ‘‘ distress,’’ but especially 
cannot bear to read or hear the word ‘‘anguish,’’ which is 
worst of all. Another can coquette with light accidents, but 
if blood or death are mentioned has symptoms that are so strong 
that she takes precautions to avoid them. Another made her- 
self sing, although she was choking and crying, to please a 
dying friend, but could never hear sad music afterward. ‘Two 
often weep at the sight of ladies in deep mourning; others seek 
to avoid all funeral processions; and for others pity is special- 
ized toward some one or more diseases. King Max Joseph, of 
Bavaria, distributed one thousand guldens every morning, until 
his mania for charity had created hordes of beggars, some of 
whom lived in luxury while the needs of the most important 
state departments were neglected. While many seek with 
great assiduity to get away or avoid contact with pain because 
of the great suffering it occasions in them, yet most are es- 
pecially attracted to sadness, prefer a sad play or story, enjoy 
crying with others even though they do not know what for. 
Others enjoy fancying themselves in circumstances of suffering 
which has a mingled dread and fascination; some enjoy the 
blues which they complain of, prefer the company of rather 
despondent people, while most are attracted only to the joyous 
and buoyant society. 

To assuage the pain occasioned by extreme pity most seek 
diversion unless they can actually do something; they turn to 
occupations of the most different or even opposite nature; inter- 
est themselves in a novel; take long walks; seek to comfort 
others in place of the suffering they have seen; reflect how the 
trouble could have been prevented; turn to lively company; 
physical exercise; try to convince themselves that the story is 
not true; that the sufferings are imaginary or make believe; 
that it is all right in heaven; that it is on the whole best as it 
is or would not be allowed; some have recourse to prayer and 
concentrate their thoughts upon the future and an idea that all 
is for the best. All this shows instinctive efforts at self educa- 
tion of the heart which are the beacon lights of pedagogy. 

So conversely and passively some love and some hate to be 
pitied. Schiller urged the pleasure of pity and the luxury of 
woe as a familiar theme of the pessimists. Duboc denies this 
and thinks it abnormal to find pleasure in the pain of others 
and still more so inour own. Children who present their hurt 
fingers to be kissed and made well illustrate how akin to pity 
is love, and adults are often so hungry for the latter that they 
feign grief, suffering, and invent long hysterical stories to cap- 
ture the pity of their friends and sometimes inflict serious injuries 
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upon themselves for the same purpose. Grief, consolation and 
comfort, the very best form of which is the simplest expression 
of heartfelt sympathy, may be so effective and so satisfying 
that they create an abnormal appetite for more, especially in 
those whose lives are somewhat solitary and friendless, and who, 
unconsciously to themselves, fall into a pathetic tone of voice 
which is more subtly calculated than the most cunningly de- 
vised arts of mendicants to implore pity. Occasionally even 
those who have no other needs so crave compassion that they 
betray their hearts to the skilled observer in a way which would 
confound them did they suspect it. One woman in our returns 
is described whose every act, inflection and attitude seem to the 
recorder a plaintive appeal for pity, and her entire life, really on 
the whole a fortunate and happy one, was construed in this 
sense. Psychologically interpreted her life was a prolonged 
quest for the close interest and sympathy, which love had not 
yielded her, the succedaneum of which she found in pity. 

Other hardier souls could hardly be more affronted than by 
any act suggesting pity. They not only resent every form of 
charity, but imagine and suspect elements of pity where they do 
not exist. One fancies a look of compassion in her more pros- 
perous neighbor’s face, when she meets her upon the street, 
which she repelled with cold dignity and which led to estrange- 
ment. Another refused money for a real service, which had 
cost him little time or effort, because he thought it a thin pre- 
text to express pity. Helpers among the self respecting poor 
are put to their wit’s end to devise forms of self help so subtle 
that the recipient shall feel that a guid pro quo is rendered in 
every case. This feeling has to be carefully distinguished from 
a more exterior pride, which fears only that the reception of aid 
shall become known. One young man declares that pity, even 
with toothaches or gripes, makes him mad, that he can stand 
anything else. Nietzsche's Zarathustra intimates that man has 
red cheeks because of his shame in receiving pity and its gifts. 
The merciful, he says, lack real sympathy with the self respect 
of sufferers and excessive giving prompts revenge, if only as a 
form of self assertion and resilience. 


Pity was almost a profession with its own peculiar course of 
training in the later period of ancient Roman history, when the 
art of comforting the afflicted was highly developed and the 
methods and even the literature of consolation have had their 
chief development along with the philosophy of sorrow and grief. 
This was especially for the benefit of the bereaved and consisted 
first of all in sharing grief. Professional mourners cried aloud 
and mutilated their bodies to take the pain of relatives vicarious- 
ly. Sometimes real agony of pity was felt. It was no doubt 
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a certain relief to friends to feel that there were those whose 
sympathies were so trained as to grieve more demonstratively 
if not more profoundly than for themselves. Perhaps these 
still survive in the habitual funeral goers. Another method of 
the consoler was to simply sit beside or attach him or herself to 
the afflicted and seek to show without a word, but by every 
deed and gesture, all that the tenderest hand in hand com- 
panionship can doin halving sorrows. Others more assertively 
strove to gently divert thought and attention by suggesting or 
inventing little offices in memory of the dead, and taught that 
funeral rites were desirable in part because they gave a practical 
objective trend to the thoughts of survivors during the first few 
painful days. Slowly mind and heart were weaned from the 
dead to the living, from passivity to active duties; the needs of 
surviving friends were dwelt upon; neglected work, the needy 
and other ministries were pointed out. Occasionally the com- 
pensating advantages of death to the dead as a surcease of suf- 
fering, or to the living as opening new opportunities and wider 
spheres were indicated. Very commonly a larger philosophy 
was taught of which death was felt to be a great opportunity. 
It is our duty to accept it with joy, because it is inevitable 
and in the plan of nature. Death for the old is even an object 
of supreme desire and undue prolongation of life would be most 
pathetic. The ministry of pain is to teach us humble views of 
man’s place in nature and to direct our thoughts toward eternal 
truth. A large optimism that all is for the best was inculcated 
and it is a part of every true sage not to be overwhelmed by 
grief. I doubt if our modern clergy have ever attained such 
proficiency in the art of ministering to grief. The value of the 
modern additions to the comforter’s repertory of resources in 
immortality and eternal bliss of the departed, while it gives 
new and deep satisfaction to believers does not apply to all and 
is prone to be urged to the neglect of the more natural methods 
of diversion and increased closeness of ties of friendship, etc. 
The power of these ancient methods is great and abiding. The 
most newly invented comfort, which we owe to the spiritist 
conception that the souls of the beloved are near us or to the 
mind cure view that even the supreme evil of death has no 
reality, while its pedagogic value is no doubt real and great for 
some, rings hollow to most deeper souls to whom it seems tin- 
sel, gaudy and even vulgar. A true psychology of mourning 
has yet to be written. 

Pity for the dead who lose all the brightness and reality of 
life, the love of which is so fundamental, is a factor never 
absent but which varies enormously with the. conception of the 
reality and nature of the transcendent world. If death is extinc- 
tion of soul even before that of the body, pity lacks one comfort, 
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but even this is better than eternal life of pain. If the dead are 
conceived, as among the Greeks, as leading pallid and unreal 
lives of shades in the underworld, sorrow may be gray but not 
black. Very rarely have races or men really conceived death 
as a triumphant victory and as an occasion for festivity, joy and 
congratulation. The very thought of turning man’s greatest 
defeat into his greatest victory, of transmuting supreme sorrow 
into supreme joy, is one of the sublimest of all conceptions, but 
alas! very rare and essentially only an affectation. 

The opposite of the consoler’s art is nowhere better represented 
than in the pessimistic Job comforters who seek to extinguish 
pity by invoking anger. Their invocation now is not to curse 
God and die, but to declaim against the constitution of the uni- 
verse or of society and to taunt their fellow beings with the per- 
verted gospel of miserableism that all we call happiness is but 
an infinitesimal abatement of woe; that truth, beauty and good- 
ness are illusions; that life is a mockery and the best who take 
it most in earnest are those whom the gods have especially 
decked with caps and bells for their delectation. 


Pity is prone to specialization in a way that shows its plas- 
ticity. This we see in our own proclivities toward pathos and 
in those of our friends, in literature and especially in the history 
of charities. Some sympathize most keenly with homeless or 
sick animals and found hospitals for cats, dogs and horses; the 
hearts of others bleed readiest for orphans; others feel most 
deeply for the blind, deaf or the feeble-minded; some devote 
their lives or their substance to aged sailors, soldiers, poor 
widows, to hospitals and the sick, to the aged, to ways of self 
help for the poor, the insane, saving the souls or bettering the 
lives of heathen and savages, for easing the way of impecunious 
students. No soul is large enough or balanced enough to dis- 
tribute pity evenly in all the fields somewhat according to needs. 
This specialization may be due to individual experience or to 
the misfortunes of family or friends, and it is sometimes deter- 
mined by local exigencies or by special claims of special classes, 
but I am convinced that there are cases for which experiences 
does not account and which seem to be essentially innate, rare 
though such cases be. Individuals differ constitutionally in 
tenderness of soul in different directions, and while experience 
does most and perhaps accidents of location follow next, there 
is a small residuum which seems as aboriginal as genius. Again 
pity in one of the above forms while it does not directly make 
us callous to the claims of other fields so vicariates for them 
that having helped one class we feel less pity for the others. 
There are, moreover, plenty of cases of great tenderness in one 
direction which have never even felt pity in the others. This, 
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and probably the theme of the next paragraph, is what the old 
teleologists would call a beneficent provision of nature, for no 
soul could possiby survive the depression of great pity for all 
the fields of human woe. 


Pity fetiches are an interesting new psychic fact primitively due 
still more directly to plasticity. As is well known experts in 
sex phenomena are agreed that in certain cases the sight of a 
glove, shoe, or the feeling of hair, handkerchiefs, etc., have 
peculiar erogenic power which sometimes the normal excitants 
fail to arouse. I think our returns warrant analogous pheno- 
mena in cases of pity, a fact never noted before. I have read 
the poetic extracts and the descriptions of some of the pictures 
and literary and personal incidents cited elsewhere in this article, 
to many individuals of my acquaintance only to find that some 
are profoundly moved by things which leave others entirely un- 
affected. The cry of a child or a cat, a minor key, the down- 
fall of stage snow, the piping of stage wind, scanty clothing, 
barefoot children in the late fall, a hole in dress, pants or shoe, 
or even a patch, may have very peculiar patheto-genetic effi- 
cacy. The feelings aroused by the thought of the nails of the 
crucifixion, elsewhere mentioned, for some; the thought of 
the word or picture cross for others; blaming, controversy and 
especially the sight of a blow struck under any and every cir- 
cumstance may bring pity to the melting point. The only expla- 
nation that can be suggested for this group of psychoses is the 
conventional and more or less deeply rutted ways in which 
novelists, dramatists and others have played upon this feeling. 
We see this in religious music, where sometimes the most taw- 
dry words or terms cause nervous effects of extraordinary power 
by using symbolic forms or types that have for generations 
stamped their effects upon our very nerves, and against which 
the judgment revolts. All such cases suggest nascent periods 
of exceptional impressibility vividly but accidentally stamped. 


Irradiation and diffusion. Pity for those in the closest family 
relations where it begins and focuses readily irradiates to rela- 
tives and kin. As Morgan, Le Bon and others have shown, 
ancient society was founded upon the ties of blood, the sept, 
clan, tribe, gens, phratry, curia, patriarchate, etc. In these 
consanguinous units, solidarity was greater; the ties within 
were closer; the chasm between the unity of all within and 
outsiders who were aliens, barbarians, gentiles, etc., was greater. 
Modern society as distinct from all this is organized on the basis 
of property and competition of these in the same group; and 
blood ties, the strength of which is seen even .in rude forms of 
the blood covenant, lose their strength, and pity, though it 
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may have a wider range, diminishes in intensity. Again there 
is a special sympathy between those of the same age—children 
with children, youth with youth, age with age, etc. Primitive 
society cannot pity the very old or the very young enough to 
prevent infanticide or the slaughter of the aged. Now com- 
passion includes every stage of life. In the days of caste and 
classes, the social strata sympathized with each other, but the 
upper and lower ranks were not strongly united by this bond 
as in modern and more democratic society, where all are members 
one of the other and suffer and prosper together. Until recent 
decades criminals, defectives, paupers, and even the sick were 
neglected, so that the rise of modern charity marks another 
great step in the effort to remove evil from the lives of others. 
In place of a narrow chauvinism, men are striving toward that 
culture which essentially consists in knowing and liking foreign- 
ers and their ways. That humanism of the eighteenth century 
marks the point where man transcended national bounds and 
became interested in his fellow men as such. Thus we see how 
pity, which like charity begins at home, tends to irradiate 
toward cosmic dimensions. , In so doing, however, its intensity 
and effectiveness ‘is almost as inversely as its distance. Diffu- 
sion reduces and dilutes, because it is hard to love collective 
bodies. If we have become truly cosmopolitan, so that we can 
estimate the race value of such sentiments for man to-day, it is 
harder yet to extend the range of sentiment to the far past or 
the far future or the far distant in space. The struggle in pain 
of nature to bring forth the anthropoid and finally the human 
form; the distress of our own far future descendants or their 
extinction, which may be due to our vices; the pathos of pos- 
sible life extinguished when fixed stars brighten up in conflagra- 
tion, move us but little and yet feelings spread and have rare 
power to annihilate time and space. All this is suggestive of 
educational orientation. 


Friendship and especially /ove are perhaps the best of all 
schools of compassion. A friend is a part of us; wife, husband, 
parents, children are extensions of our own being. We feel 
not only for but with them. The experience of their pain 
makes us quick and tender to realize the corresponding pains in 
corresponding members of other families. We sympatize with 
those who suffer what we fear not only for ourselves but for 
those nearest to us. ‘To ward off evil to them is almost a part 
of self preservation and is a large part of the universal instinct 
to fight evil and to maintain and enhance our own happiness. 
Thus pity irradiates and contributes elements to benevolence, 
patience, toleration, chivalry, humanity and all the social 
traits. 
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The relations of Jove and pity. As a brutal and overmaster- 
ing sex passion, physical love can be as cruel as anger with 
which it develops common factors. It loves resistance and 
forces its way with blood and sometimes slaughter. The fury 
that of old was let loose in the conflict of rivals may be vented 
on the weaker sex, and there is a sad literature of human ani- 
mality devoted to this theme. But in its most highly evolved 
form, love tends to the opposite extreme of tenderness and the 
propensity to give in every respect the greatest pleasure is no 
less strong. I have nowhere seen any explanation of the above 
relation, but suggest that as the primitive family consisted of 
the mother and her child and that as the father came into it as 
a moral factor far later, that child love merged very gradually 
into husband love carrying with it pity, a dominant feeling in 
the mother’s breast toward her offspring. Abhorrent as is pity 
to a manly man and desperate as the straits of a lover who finds 
he can only win his way to the obdurate love of his mistress 
by first working upon her pity, this course of true love in her 
heart is very natural and effective. Sick men who reciprocate 
the love of their nurses accept this situation. With man, on 
the other hand, love and marriage rarely develop from the basis 
of pity. The woman falls in love with her savior or protector 
in danger or with her physician far more often than he with 
her. 


Moralists from Aristotle down have often also urged that 
personal experience in grief was necessary to lively sympathy 
with it. Only those who have felt bereavement or other sting- 
ing blows of fate can know how it feels just as Plato’s good 
doctor must have been sick. Fortunate and pampered lives 
that know but little of disappointment, of penury, disease, hun- 
ger, cold, cannot so vividly picture themselves in these calami- 
tous states, because they lack the apperceptive organ which inter- 
prets these things in others by their own lives. Perhaps the most 
effective expression of compassion is sometimes expressed by 
the simple and pathetic phrase, ‘‘I know how it feels.’’ Com- 
miseration in all the pregnant meaning of that word now rests 
in large part on memory. 

Thus we can see why the middle station in life with the wide 
experience of the ups and downs, of pleasure and pain alike, 
that is not too protected on the one hand so as to feel exemption 
from evil and the insolence sometimes thought the opposite of 
pity; not so absolutely happy as to feel no longer liable to suf- 
fering, so that the fear that it may happen to us is removed on 
the one hand, and on the other hand not so thrust down to the 
nadir of utter ruin, that nothing more can be suffered, gives 
the sanest basis for pity. 
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Thus, too, we can see why it is rare or feeble in the very 
young. They have been so sheltered and have come so little 
into contact with the great enemies of man’s happiness, that 
they lack the faculty of appreciating other pain; their imagina- 
tion is undeveloped in this direction, since it lacks this spur; 
and they seem selfish because pity is a power that comes to its 
ripeness only as maturity is approached. The old, on the other 
hand, have suffered too much and perhaps grown callous and 
wonted, so that the best age of pity is that when the emotional 
life is at its strongest and best. 


Imagination is another covariant of pity and a momentous 
agent of altruism generally. A life of sense and plodding, 
unpoetic practility is introverted and cannot become deeply in- 
terested in others’ weal or woe. Men differ greatly in the 
vividness with which they recall their own past sufferings or 
picture those they fear in the future. Mitgefihl, Mitleid, 
Mitfreude depend in part upon the vivid depiction of the inner 
life of others. A lady I kuow is always ill the next day after her 
husband’s headaches, which she seems to suffer from more keenly 
than he does, sometimes almost feeling the pain. It is hard for 
children to imagine the ailments of old age; for both the 
upper and lower strata of society to imagine each other’s joy and 
sorrows. Plato urged that every physician in order to have a 
really deep insight into the condition of his patients must have 
had experiences of illness in his own body. Dr. Howe blind- 
folded himself for days to more keenly realize the infirmities of 
the inmates of his institution. Sympathetic punishments occa- 
sionally used by teachers like tying up one leg in those who 
had laughed at the lame, withholding a meal to those who had 
refused to help the hungry, thrusting pins into those who had 
tormented animals, blindfolding those who were cruel to the 
blind, advising a year or month of rough life among the poor for 
heartless adolescents or for more effective charity work, thereby 
to quicken that kind of imagination which consists not in visual 
representation of the images of suffering as in the appreciation 
of how misfortune feels from within. In those beatific souls, 
whose whole life is in and for others, whose keenest anguish is 
vicarious, we always find real power of reproducing alien states. 
All that quickens the humanistic exercise of this faculty makes 
for pitifulness. 

The legitimate expression of pity is some act directed toward 
the relief of suffering and the subjective easement following 
objective betterment. Of all our correspondents who tell what 
they wish to do, only four-seventeenths really do anything where 
they might act. Many seek diversion by change of occupation 
or of attention instead of lessening or comforting sorrow. 
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Others simply sit by, caress, try to comfort, console or express 
pity; others go off and cry; some do not act because it is hard 
to do the right thing or to choose between many things or settle 
the right principle. Modern scientific charity forbids giving 
doles to beggars directly and thus helps the beggar, although 
it is doubtful whether thereby it does best for the donor. The 
first effect of impotence to act is to dam up and intensify pity. 
The very fact that nothing can be done increases the pathos. 
Writers of serial novels are implored not to let the heroes or 
heroines die, sometimes lest the shock prove too much for high- 
ly sensitized readers. Spinoza’s dispraise of pity was that it 
was passive, whereas all emotion is motive and should prompt 
to action. To pity most where insight shows some duty and 
to act promptly in a way psychologically nearest to that sug- 
gested by the incitement is best and is the pedagogic rule. 


Aristotle’s statement that education largely consisted in 
learning to fear aright or to fear those objects really dangerous 
in due proportion, the argument that I have elsewhere urged 
that a good part of moral education might be as teaching us to 
be angry aright, so that indignation be righteously directed, 
the New Testament doctrine of love that we must set our affec- 
tions upon heavenly treasures that abide and love only the most 
worthy of love has its analogue here, so that we can say that 
to pity aright is a very important part of the education of the 
heart. One of the greatest moral problems is what is the most 
truly pitiable thing in the world, and most will admit that it is 
not necessarily the greatest pain as popular sentiment avers. 
Wherever there is conscious suffering, there the good Samaritan 
vials of pity are poured out. We may conceive of pity as pri- 
mordially a sentiment undetermined in any special direction, but 
as predisposing man to sympathize with suffering wherever met. 
The environment at any rate largely determines the special 
forms which it takes in aiding sickness, childhood, poverty etc. 
As it becomes highly sensitized in one direction it tends to grow 
obtuse or callous in others. Its direction may be fantastic and 
absurd. One writer declares she pities most of all in the world 
those people whose pity is most wrongly directed. Everything 
indicates thus that pity is plastic, pliable, and therefore educable. 
Evolution suggests a new answer to the question—what should 
be the supreme object of pity? It points not to the under- 
vitalized poor, not to the moribund sick, defectives, and crimi- 
nals, because by aiding them to survive it interferes with the 
process of wholesome natural selection by which all that is best 
has hitherto been developed. Pity needs new ideals. Its work 
is no longer the salvage of the wreckage of humanity, but if 
Jesus came to our biological age he would be crucified afresh in 
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the thwarted ambitions and blighted ideals of those most able, 
yet most often crushed and discouraged by circumstances over 
which they have no control. Pity, has its highest office then 
in removing the handicaps from those most able to help man to 
higher levels—the leaders on more exalted plains who can be 
of most aid in ushering in the kingdom of the superman. The 
mission of pity in the world to-day is to minister to the needs 
of élite youth at the stage of later adolescence when their de- 
velopment is so easily arrested, but at that age when the pro- 
longation of educational incentive and opportunity would give 
them careers in the upper stories of human endeavor where 
both need and service are greatest. In struggling genius and 
talent tingling with pride and sensitiveness in noble ambitions 
to attain the summits of human endeavor; in these phenomena 
of altitude and not in the lower levels of opportunity Christ is 
still crucified, and the most pathetic tragedies are enacted al- 
though most removed from common observation. To inspire, 
to bring the ideals of living always at the top of one’s condi- 
tion, whether diatectically or morally; to add to human euphoria 
so that the plateau of the best half of the race will be high, 
so that the summits of human possibility may be easier at- 
tained—this is the highest service of pity. Wont and habit 
are strong and perhaps their function is even more so in the 
realm of feeling and sentiment than Lamark thought, even 
though it may not act by heredity, but that there is a strong 
undertow of tendency in this direction, I have myself not a 
shadow of doubt. 
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Elementos de Microbiologia para uso de los estudiantes de medicina 
y veterinaria. Por LUIS DEL RIO yY DE LARA. Madrid, 1899, pp. 
645. 

The author of this portly volume with its 195 figures in text is Pro- 
fessor of Normal Histology and Pathological Anatomy in the Medical 
Faculty at Saragossa, and the author of many other papers and essays 
on biological, medical, and hygienic subjects. He received, moreover, a 
gold medal from the Ninth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography. The bibliography given at pages 214-218, together with 
the frequent references in the text to standard names and authorities, 

roves his control of the literature of the topics with which he deals. 

Khe book is intended for medical and veterinary students, and the 

subjects considered are treated in great detail. Part I (pages 19-220) 

is devoted to the general technique of microbiology (instruments, cul- 

ture-mediums, culture-technique, microscopy of microbes, etc.); Part 

II (pp. 221-380) deals with the microbe in general (morphology, struc- 

ture, chemistry, physiology, functions, milieu, immunity, etc.); Part 

III (pp. 381-626) treats of the genuine microbic diseases of man and 

the domestic animals. Of particular interest to Americans at this 

time are the accounts of vellow fever and the bubonic plague (pp. 

572-578.) Professor del Rio protests against the injustice of those 

governments that, by a quasi-despisal of veterinary science, create an 

anti-scientific primogeniture to the advantage of the physician. In 
microbiology the great importance of the study of animals in relation 

to the diseases of man is apparent. Altogether this book contains a 

mass of very useful and interesting scientific information. 

ALEX. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A Study of the Sense Epithets of Shelley and Keats. By Mary GRACE 
CALDWELL. (Wellesley College Psychological Studies) Poet Lore, 
X, 1898. pp. 573-579. 

By a careful count and tabulation of the sense epithets used by these 
poets the author is able to bring out several points of interest with 
regard tothem. In Shelley’s work about 80%, of the epithets are vis- 
ual, 9% auditory and 8%, tactual; in Keats’s about 74% are visual, 11% 
auditory and 10% tactual. Adjectives of taste and smell were also 
counted, but the proportion is small. There is little reason to imagine 
that this order of the senses would be changed by a census of other 
poets and is strong testimony to the general ‘‘ eye-mindedness”’ of the 
literary side of life. Of course many of the terms are used metaphori- 
cally, about 43% by Shelley, against 39% by Keats. Per line Keats 
uses many more sense words than Shelley; in the case of visual words 
the proportion is about 5:3, and in the cases of the other senses de- 
cidedly greater. Shelley, however, uses color words with greater fre- 
quency; Keats, those for brightness and form. Both poets speak of 
blue, green, white and gold more frequently than of red. In general 
the epithets show that ‘‘ Shelley is the more subjective Keats the more 
objective of the two poets.’’ E.C. S&S. 
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I Sogni eil Sonno nell’ isterismo e nella epilessia. Dott. SANTE DE 
SANCTIS, Aiuto alla clinica psichiatrica di Roma. Roma, 1896. 
pp. 217, sm. 8o. 


The author of this little volume is assistant in the Psychiatrical 
Clinic at Rome, and his motto is found on the last page ‘“‘ First the 
facts—theories and hypothesis come afterwards.’”? The work consists 
of an Introduction (pp. 5-46), treating of dreams and mysticism, 
methods of dream-study,—the author promises himself a book on the 
dreams of animals, infants, idiots, insane; the semeiological value of 
dreaming, questions and problems; Part I ( pp. 47-114) on Hysterism, 
with notes of 24 observations, more or less detailed; Part II (pp. 115- 
160) on Epilepsy,with notes of observation 25-50; Part III (pp. 161-216) 
Conclusions. The book is remarkably well provided with bibliograph- 
ical references in the form of foot-notes, from Aristotle and the Bible to 
Havelock Ellis’s A/an and Woman. In his general conclusions the 
author gives the results of investigations of 53 cases of grave hyster- 
ism, 45 cases of light hysterism, 45 cases of epilepsy of classic sort 
and 25 old epileptics. Dr. Sante de Sanctis considers that his experi- 
ments and observations prove that in hysterism and epilepsy there 
exists a specific nocturnal syndrome, and in hysterism an oniric stigma. 

A. 


The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 1900. Edited by E. 
JANES. London, A. & C. Black; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1900. pp. XxVi., 340. 

Who’s Who, s900. London, A. & C. Black; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., I900. pp. xviii, 1092. 

These are useful and well-made books, containing a mass of infor- 
mation in compendious and reliable form. The psychologist will be 
most directly interested in the scientific publications aud university 
privileges of English women, as set forth in the first volume, and in 
the small part played by psychology in the second. There is, appar- 
ently, no chair of psychology in the English universities (p. 106), and 
Professor Dewey seems to be the only American psychologist to obtain 
mention. 


Le Systeme Nerveux Central. Structure et Fonctions Histoire Crit- 
igue des Théories et des Doctrines. JULES SouRY, Paris, 1899. 
pp. 1863, 27 Figs. in text. 

This has the appearance of a monumental work of reference for the 
history and development of neurology. Hitherto, the student has been 
compelled to ransack original sources in all manner of ancient and 
modern languages, many of them difficult or imposible of access, or 
pick up stray neurological crumbs from various histories of medicine. 
Now we have it all sifted out in plain French, and with test passages 
from the Greek, Latin and other original languages, conveniently car- 
ried along by means of parentheses in the text. 

The scope of the work is indicated by the index of authors where 
we find that the contributions of about 1900 workers, from Alcmeon of 
Cotona, 500 years B. C., who discovered the optic nerves and developed 
the idea of the sensory functions of the brain, often called the first 
animal anatomist, down to Golgi, His, Flechsig and Cajal, are passed 
in review. It is further shown, and the two ponderous volumes are 
made usable, by a complete analytical table arranged by authors and 
topics of over 70 pages of fine print. Especially full reference is made 
to ancient and classical writers. For example, Aristotle’s views on 
neurology are given 130 page references, and we are especially indebted 
to the writer for making Galen available, so far as his works are pre- 
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served to us. The section on antiquity covers about 330 pages and brings 
the subject down to and through Galen. Treatment of neurological 
developments during the middle ages ‘‘ Moven Age”’ occupies but 
30 pages. Modern Neurology, ‘‘Temps Modernes’”’ is considered to 
begin with Varolius, Vasalius, Silvius, and others of the sixteenth 
century, and occupies over 300 pages. Contemporary neurology covers 
the remaining 1,000 pages. The weak feature of the book is paucity 
of diagram and illustration which make it compare somewhat unfav- 
orably with modern compendia of neurology, but the book really 
stands in a class by itself. C. F. HODGE. 


A study of the Neurone Theory. By M. F. FIscHER. Journ. of Exp. 
Med., IV, Nos. 5-6, 1899. pp. 535-540; Plates XXIII and XXIV. 

By means of golgi and methylene blue preparations of cortex, basal 

ganglia and spinal cord in the white rat, and of human spinal cord, 

the author has demonstrated bridge-like connections, between neigh- 

boring cells in a fairly large number of cases. The methylene blue 
specimens enable one to follow the course of the connecting band of 

protoplasm without danger of being deceived by an artifact. . 


Regeneration of Nerve Fibres in the Central Nervous System. By 
W.L. WORCESTER. Journ. of Exp. Med., III, No. 6, 1898. pp. 
579-584; Plates LII. 


Regeneration of the Dorsal Root Fibres of the Second Cervical Nerve 
within the Spinal Cord. By W.S. BAER, P. M. Dawson, and H. 
T. MARSHALL. Journ. of Exp. Med. IV, No. 1, 1899. pp. 29-46. 


Description, of the finding of a few isolated fibres within the central 
nervous system, the origin of which by regeneration can be definitely 
relied upon. 


Le cosi delle degenerazioni retrograde del midollo spinale in rapporto 
al ristabilarsi funzionale nel dominio dei nervi lesi. C. CENT. 
Rivista sper. di freniatria, XXV, 1899. pp. 353-365. 

Marchi specimens of the spinal cord in dogs in which the sciatic 
nerve had previously been cut showed degeneration in the cord only 
in those cases in which there was failure of recovery of function. 


On the Destination of the Descending Antero-Lateral Tract in the 
Spinal Cord. E. A. SCHAFER. Proc.of the Physiol. Soc., May 12, 
1899, in the Journ. of Physiol., Vol. XXIV, p. xxxii. 

Prof. Schafer has previously shown fibres of the pyramidal tract 
ending around and near the cells of Clarke’scolumn. The present 
communication describes fibres of the descending antero-lateral tract 
in the monkey ending around the large cells of the anterior horn. 


Zur Kenntniss der sensiblen Leitungsbahnenim Riickenmark. WAN- 
GENDORFF. Pfliiger’s Arch., Vol. LXXI, 1898. pp. 401-411. 

A series of experiments to show that touch and pain fibres do not 
pass up directly through the dorsal columns but have cell connections 
in the immediately related gray matter. In the anesthetized animal 
touching any part of the body produces a rise in blood pressure. If, 
however, the dorsal aorta be ligated, thus destroying the gray matter 
of the cord below the obstruction no such reflex is obtained from the 
hinder part of the animal, though the rise of blood pressure occurs 
exactly as before if the nasal mucous membrane be irritated. The 
posterior part of the animal is also insensible to pain. 

The injection of strychnine causes convulsions of reflex origin. 
These immediately cease behind the obstruction if the aorta be ligated, 
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nor can they be produced by strong stimulation of the hinder parts, 
although aroused by a touch on the anterior limb. The fact that irri- 
tation of the posterior limb produces no reflex movements of anterior 
part of the body or of the fore limb, shows also that the collateral 
branches of fibres entering low down cannot be of much importance 
in the upper regions of the cord. 


Les centres d’association et les localisations cérébrales chez le chien. J. 
DEMOOR. Proc. Fourth Inter. Cong. of Physiol., Journ. of Physiol., 
XXIII, Suppl. p. 8-9, 1899. 

There are in the dog centres of projection and of association, the 
latter being of more importance in the parietal than in the frontal re- 
gion. Examination of cortical material 8, 9, io and 11 months after 
operation showed no regeneration of cells. 


La signification de Ll’ état moniliforme des neurones cérébraux. J. 
DEMOOR. Proc. Fourth Inter. Cong. of Physiol., Journ. of Physiol., 
XXIII, Suppl. p. 8, 1899. 


In the olfactory neurones both cellulipetal and cellulifugal processes 
become moniliform under cocaine. The moniliform condition is a 
species of contraction, the nervous elements being plastic though not 
necessarily amoeboid. The rupture of the normal relation between 
neurones may precede the moniliform condition. 


L’ état moniliforme des neurones chez les invertébrés avec quelques 
remarques sur les vertébrés. J. HAvET. La Cellule, XVI, pp. 37- 
46, 1899. 

The moniliform condition is very marked in annelids, gastropod 
mollusks and crustacea after chloroform, ether and morphine ; but 
the writer points out the necessity of considering, in vertebrate ma- 
terial, the modifications naturally occurring after death. 


On the Structure of Cell Protoplasm. W.B. Harpy. J. Physiol., 
XXIV, 1899, pp. 210; Plate III. 


Experiments are described demonstrating the action of various re- 
agents on colloid matter, as, for example, mercuric chlorid on gelatin. 
In this way, various net-works and other artifacts have been obtained 
which reproduce very exactly many of the appearances which we 
commonly consider to result from the inherent structure of cell 
protoplasm. 


Ueber die Lage der motorischen Rindencentren des Menschen nach 
Ergebnissen faradischer Reizung derselben bei Gehirnopera- 
tionen. VON BECHTEREW. Du Bois-Reymond’s Archiv., 1899; 
Suppl., pp. 543-546. 

Reports three cases of operation in epilepsy with faradisation of 
the cortical motor areas, in support of the observations of Ferrier and 
Horsley. The arrangement of the centers in the central convolutions, 
and in adjacent parts of the frontal lobe, is fully analogous to that 
found in apes. 


Untersuchungsergebnisse betreffend die Erregbarkeit des hinteren 
Abschnittes des Stirnlappens. VON BECHTEREW. Du Bois-Rey- 
mond’s Archiy., 1899; Suppl., pp. 500-504. 

The author finds, in experiments upon apes, that the frontal cortex 
contains centers for many movements other than those of the head 
and eyeballs. Centers for the control of forehead muscles, for the 
closing of the eyelids, for the ear muscles and for dilation of the 
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pupil, are described, together with two regions from which increase 
or inhibition of respiration may be obtained respectively. 
C. C. STEWART. 


The World and the Individual. JostanH Royce. Gifford Lectures 
before the University of Aberdeen, N. Y. The Macmillan Co., 
1900. 

In this book Prof. Royce considers at length four historic ways of 
looking at being. The first three he analyzes and discards as either 
self-contradictory or inadequate, and then sets forth his own view of 
reality, a form of absolute idealism essentially the same as that 
reached in his previous treatments of the ontological problem. 

The first takes up realism, both in its extreme form and as modified 
by a partial recognition of the idealistic standpoint; but he concludes 
that this view in either case cannot stand, since it separates irrepara- 
bly the idea and its object, thus leaving two unrelated entities. For 
the second way of looking at reality, namely from the standpoint of 
mysticism, Prof. Royce has more sympathy, since this view ‘‘is from 
the outset reflective and founded on an appeal to experience.” It is, 
however, by simply denying the finite that mysticism reaches the in- 
finite, and like realism this second way of defining being is an abstrac- 
tion and must be discarded. The third conception of being is set 
forth by critical rationalism, which defines reality as validity, truth, 
the standard of ideas. This conception Prof. Royce considers essen- 
tially true, but still inadequate, since it insists on too great a separa- 
tion between the idea and its object. To bridge over this separation 
Prof. Royce advances his own point of view. 

‘Idea and object are related,’’ he says, ‘‘ because the object does not 
transcend the idea, and always in the last analysis is idea.’’ More 
specifically the relation rests in the fact that the idea wills its object, 
and ‘the will in question is the will that the ideas embodies.’ It is 
not the mere individual will and idea, however, that gives to us 
reality, since we know that individual wills are often opposed and that 
individual ideas are sometimes false. Final truth and final being are 
found in the absolute, whose existence is certain, since truth is certain. 
Prof. Royce answers the objection that experience is the only test for 
truth by saying that he perfectly agrees with this proposition, but 
he then defines experience in purely ideal terms, thus leaving here no 
basis for a realistic philosophy. 

In asking the question, has Prof. Royce satisfactorily established 
his contention as to the nature of ultimate reality, it may be proper 
to consider whether he is justified in asserting that realism separates 
completely the idea and its object. Might not the realist reply to this 
objection that the true idea and its object are connected by the law of 
causality, the most real and fundamental of all relations? Further, 
is the assumption that Prof. Royce makes that we can never transcend 
the idea capable of proof. It is true that any statement concerning 
the idea or its object must be in ideal terms; but does it follow from 
this that the object is thus of necessity ideal. And finally, in bringing 
the conception of the will into his philosophy has not Prof. Royce 
a beyond pure idealism? Can the will be completely explained 
rom an ideational standpoint? does it not transcend even conscious- 
ness, and is not here a realistic basis to Prof. Royce’s idealism? 

S. S. CoLvINn. 
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What is Thought? or the Problem of Philosophy by Way of a General 
Conclusion so far, by JAMES H. ST1RLING. T. and T. Clark, Ed- 
inburgh, 1900. pp. 423. Price, ros. 6d. 

It is a great delight after all these years to hear again from the bril- 
liant author of ‘‘ The Secret of Hegel’’ on his favorite themes. Schel- 
ling, end still more Kant, occupy a larger place in his mind than before, 
but his mastery of German idealistic systems, his familiarity with the 
lives, characters, and letters of the great thinkers who represented it, 
and of the modern currents which have sprung from them, make his 
pages fresh and perhaps as easy reading on deep subjects as one can 
readily find. 


Evolution by Atrophy in, Biology and Sociology, by JEAN DEMOOR, 
JEAN MASSART and EMILE VANDERVELDE. Translated by Mrs. 
Chalmers Mitchell. D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1899. pp. 
322. 

This volume is a good type of joint authorship. The points best 
brought out are first the universality of degenerative evolution in 
plants, animals, and society. The pathology of degenerative evolu- 
tion, so often the reversal of evolution, is next discussed. In general a 
rudimentary organ cannot reassume its primitive function. The causes 
of degeneration and atrophy are finally taken up and discussed quite 
fully for society and for animals. 


Wéorterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe und Ausdriicke, von RUDOLF 
EISLER. E.S. Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 1899. pp. 956. 
This is not only an extremely convenient, but ought to be a quite 
indispensable book for every philosophical library. It is wrought out 
from the sources, and on all important points abounds in quotations. 


The Grammar of Science, by KARL, PEARSON. Adam and Charles 
Black, London, I900. pp. 548. 

This London Professor of Mathematics and Mechanics here prints a 
very greatly enlarged second edition eight years after the first was 
published. The work deals essentially with the fundamental concepts 
of science, especially those of force and matter, cause and effect, space, 
time, motion, life, evolution, and the classification of the sciences. Its 
standpoint is as unique among English physicists as that of Mach, 
whom the author’s views in some respects resemble, among his Ger- 
man colleagues. 


Clinical Studies in Vice and Insanity, by GEORGE R.WILSON. William 
F. Clay, Edinburgh, and the Macmillan Co., New York, 1899. pp. 
234. 

The author of this book, favorably known by his work on drunken- 
ness in the Social Science Series, bases it upon careful clinical studies 
and records made at Mavisbank. It treats of fifteen cases of insanity 
and twelve of alcoholism. The cases are typical, interesting, and care- 
fully studied. 
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Die Energetik nach threr geschichtlichen Entwickelung, von GEORG 
HELM. Veit und Comp, Leipzig, 1898. pp. 370. 

This professor in the Dresden Technical Institute has written here 
a work largely polemic in proof of his assertion that energetique is a 
unitary development of thought, a knowledge of a peculiar kind em- 
bracing all nature. The general conception of energy is traced from 
Heraclitus to Robert Mayer, thence to Grove, Joule and Helmholtz. 
A second stage is represented by Carnot, Clapeyron, Boltzmann and 
Thomson. Thermodynamics began with Clausius. The third part 
characterizes the doubters of thermodynamic principle, which has 
mathematical difficulties. The fourth shows these doctrines applied 
to chemistry from Kirchhoff to Gibbs and Planck. The next the trans- 
forming effect of this doctrine in mechanics. Then follow the factors 
and tendencies. 


La Constitution Du Monde. Dynamique des Atomes. Nouveaux 
Principes de Philosophie Naturelle, par CLEMENCE ROVER. Schlei- 
cher Fréres, Paris, I900. pp. 799. : 

This ponderous volume, with ninety-two curious figures and four 
large folded plates, is an attempt to base a newsystem of natural phi- 
losophy upon atomic dynamism. Beginning with the evolution of the 
modern ideas of matter and of atoms, the second part considers vibra- 
tory phenomena, heat, light, sound, etc. Solids, liquids, gases, vital 
processes, weight, gravity, seas, and the evolution of worlds, each con- 
stitute successive chapters respectively. The boldness of views here 
presented is apparent in the very cuts, which show us how the atoms 
in a molecule of water, carbonic acid, potassium, etc., are arranged, 
while other cuts are explanatory of the forces. A colored chart gives 
the spectral colors as they pass through the ether. The figures illus- 
trating the action of the forces are extremely complex, and, perhaps, 
few bolder books have ever been written. 


Essai Critique sur L’ Hypothése des Atomes dans la Science Contem- 
poraine, par ARTHUR HANNEQUIN. F. Alcan, Paris, 1899. pp. 457- 
The author is a professor in the Lyon Faculty of Letters, and dis- 
cusses the relations of atoms to geometry and mechanism, atomism in 
nature, being, appearance, and the future. Atoms, however, must not 
be regarded as absolute or eternal. 


Ethics: An Introductory Manual for the Use of University Students. 
George Bell and Sons, London, 1898. pp. 220. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Beginning with the scope and method of ethics, the author discusses 
good, happiness, perfection, right, obligation, duty, intuitional and 
hedonistic theories, the psychology of ethics, its relations to law, the- 
ology, the history of ethical theories in England, and classification of 
moral excellencies. 


Chalk Lines over Morals, by CHARLES CAVERNO. Charles H. Kerr 
and Co., 1898. pp. 313. 

These are twelve ‘‘ progressive conservative’’ lectures, which some 
would call radical, delivered several years ago in Chicago, and here 
reprinted. Morals are discussed with relation to God, the Bible,Christ, 
Holy Spirit, immortality, miracle, spiritism, politics, divorce, capital, 
labor. 


Introduction to Ethics, by FRANK THILLY. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1900. pp. 346. 

Professor Thilly very properly dedicates his book to Professor Paul- 
sen. He discusses the nature and methods of ethics, theories of 
conscience, its analysis and explanation, the ultimate grounds of 
moral distinctions, the teleological view, theories of the highest good, 
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Satentoms and energism, optimism versus pessimism, character and 
reedom. 


The Making of Character: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics, by 
JoHN MacCunn. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1900. pp. 226. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mr. MacCunn’s volume is distinctly new and grows upon the mind 
by acquaintance. The first part discusses congenital endowments, 
heredity, temperament, repression, and habit. The next deals with 
educative influences, health, nature, family, school, friendship, citi- 
zenship, etc. The third considers judgment and ideals, and the last, 
self development and self control. 


Bushido, the Soul of Japan, by INazo Nitopt. The Leeds and Biddle 
Co., Philadelphia, I900. pp. 127. 

_ Bushido is an ethical system in Japan which teaches rectitude, jus- 
tice, courage, sympathy, politeness, truth, honor, self control, the 
position of woman, and is taught very extensively in the indigenous 
schools. The writer conceives it, as the title indicates, as the ethical 
heart of his country. It is no set doctrine or system, but lives in lives 
and by the method of personal inculcation. 


L’ Origine de la Pensée et de la Parole, par M. MoncauM. F. Alcan, 

Paris, I900. pp. 316. 

The author describes the time of our Aryan ancestors, the language 
of animals and primitive men from the standpoint of the philosophy 
of language, the history of ancient speech, myths, the Vedic hymns, 
religion, etc., in an interesting and entertaining way. The author is 
a disciple of Max Miiller. 


The Criminal: His Personnel and Environment, by AUGUST DRAHMS. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1900. . pp. 402. 

In this admirable summary the philosophy of crime, its historic 
outline, and the type, modes of identification and classification of 
criminals, are first considered. The instinctive is sharply differentiated 
from the habitual criminal. The demography of crime, its relation 
to hypnotism, juvenile offenders, punishment, reform and prevention, 
are discussed, and a well chosen four page list of authorities in English 
upon the subject with a copious index conclude the volume. 


Race and Religion. Hellenistic Theology: Its Place in Christian 
Thought, by THOMAS ALLIN. James Clarke and Co., London, 
1899. pp. 161. 

Hellenism, Semitism and Latinism are here concisely characterized 
to show that the Greek mind mediates between the other types, and 
that in ancient times God was conceived as the parent source iminent 
in the universe and the incarnation, as the climax of eternal purpose, 
and not as an expedient to remedy a marred plan. 


A First Book in Organic Evolution, by D. KERFooT SHUTE. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1899. pp. 285. 

This evolutionary primer begins with an account of cells, considers 
heredity, unstable environment through the geologic periods, with the 
transmutation of living forms, natural selection, human evolution, 
classification of plants and animals, with reference glossary index, 
twenty-seven illustrations and ten colored plates. The form of the 
book is attractive and the work seems admirably done. 


L’ Année Philosophique. F.Pi1LON. Dixieme Anée, 1899. F. Alcan, 
Paris, I900. pp. 315. ‘ 
Besides F. Pillon’s: philosophical bibliography for 1898, this num- 
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ber contains articles by Renouvier on personality, Hamelin on induc- 
tion, Pillon on the evolution of idealism to the eighteenth century, 
and Dauriac on the method and doctrine of Shadworth Hodgson. 


Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhdliniss des Physischen 
zum Psychischen, von E. Macn. G. Fischer, Jena, 1900. 2 Auflage. 
PP- 244. 

This genial and venerable physicist, formerly of Prague now of 
Vienna, here reprints with additions which more than double its size 
a treatise, which first appeared in 1885, and which is dedicated very 
appropriately to Prof. Karl Pearson, of London, whose chair and the 


direction of whose work is almost the English analogue of Prof. 
Mach’s. 


La Tristesse et La Joie, par GEORGES Dumas. F. Alcan, Paris, 1900. 
Ppp. 426. 

After taking account of his method and object and stating some 
general ideas about pleasure and pain, the writer takes up with more 
detail passive and then active sadness, morbid joy, their original mecha- 
nism, their psycho-physiology, psycho-chemistry, psycho-physics, 
psycho-dynamics, and in the ninth chapter their nature. The work is 
mainly compilatory and speculative, but the writer has attempted a 
few records of pulse, respiration, temperature and weight in exalted 
and depressed states made in the psychic clinic of Joffroy, which is 
dedicated to Ribot. 


The Spiritual Life: Studies in the Science of Religion, by GEORGE 
A. Cok. Eaton and Mains, New York; Curtis and Jennings, Cin- 
cinnati, I900. pp. 279. 

This writer describes the psychological point of view; makes a 
study of religious awakening, of some adolescent difficulties of relig- 
ious dynamics, divine healing, and spirituality; prints an elaborate 
questionnaire inviting further facts in the appendix; and lays much 
stress upon Starbuck’s work. Like Starbuck’s book this is important 
and significant as opening a new field, but like it, too, is immature and 
tentative. The author seems to recognize this in some measure and 
on the whole we ought to be grateful to him that in this time of 
remarkable interest in the subject, and when its practical influence is 
sure to be great, he has no longer delayed the presentation of such 
results as he has secured, as well as that he is more concise than 
Starbuck. 


Memory: An Inductive Study, by FREDERICK W. COLEGROVE. Hen- 
ry Holt and Co., New York, 1900. pp. 367. 

This work is the result of two years’ study by a fellow at Clark 
University and is preceded by an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. 
The chapters are entitled—historical orientation, biological orienta- 
tion, diseases of the memory, brain and mind, memories, individual 
memories, apperception and association, and pedagogical applications. 
A good bibliography and index are appended and the type, paper, 
cover and general form of the book are among the most attractive ever 
seen in this field. As a whole the work shows great industry, wide 
reading, is clearly presented, and contains thirty-eight cuts with four 
full page illustrations from Flechsig and others illustrating brain 
localization. The author attempts not only compilation but presents 
in the chapter on individual memories the results of a long and labored 
special questionnaire study, supplemented by many facts gathered 
= personal study of memory in old age and in some of its morbid 
orms. 
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ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF READING. I. 

Edmund B. Huey, 283-302 
DISTURBANCES OF APPERCEPTION IN ‘feaeney, 

J. W. Slaughter, . 303-311 
SENSIBILITY TO PAIN, 

Edgar James Swift, ‘ 312-317 
STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALCOHOL, 

Two CasEs oF SYNA‘STHESIA, 

Guy Montrose Whipple, . p ‘ ‘ ‘ 377-404 
THE SYNTHETIC EXPERIMENT, 

1. Madison Bentley, 405-425 
THE PsyCHOLOGY OF CONJURING DuCEPTsONs, 

Norman Triplett, ‘ ‘ 439-510 
THE FALLACY OF ExTREME IDEALIOM, 

Stephen Sheldon Colvin, . 511-526 
VISUAL AND TacTuo-MuSCULAR OF 

Edgar James Swift, 7 527-529 
REMARKS ON C. LLOYD MORGAN’S ‘Pavan, arson 

OF STIMULUS TO SENSATION,” 

Pity, 

F.. H. Saunders and G. Stanley Hall, . 534-591 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Esthetics, beauty and love, 277. 
Alcohol, psychology of, 318. 
Apparatus, 251. 

Atrophy, evolution by, 597. 
Attention, fluctuation of, 119. 


Character, 599. 

Child Study: physical nature of the child, 124. 

Collective psychology, 275. 

Comparative psychology: white rat, 80, 133; Romanes’s idea of mental 
development, 101; psychic life of protozoa, 166; psychogenesis in 
white, 80; psychic rudiments and morality, 181; intellectual char- 
acteristics of the horse, 276; insects, 276; animal behavior, 276; 
migration of animals, 275. 

Crime, 599; premeditation in, 274; vice, 597. 


Deceptions (Conjuring), psychology of, 439. 


Emotions: Joy,600; love,277; pity, 534; sadness,600. See also Feeling. 
Ethical, 598, 599; psychic rudiments and morality, 181; morals, 598. 
Evolution, organic, 599. 

Experimental: The Synthetic Experiment, 405; equipment of a psy- 
chological laboratory, 251; discriminative sensibility (weight lift- 
ing), 266; discrimination of clangs, 67; fluctuation of tones, 436; 

fects of alcohol, 368; estimation (visual and tactuo-muscular) of 
length, 527. 


Feeling, 276. See also Emotions. 
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Illusions: New method for studying optical, 279; Zollner’s anortho- 
scopic illusions, 240. 


Imagination, 271; mental imagery, 225. 
Individual, the World and the, 596. 
Inhibition, 273; cont-ol of the reflex wink, 244. 


Language, 599. 


Memory, 600; early memories, 435; memory image, I; memory of tones, 
67; of visual distances, 125. 
MISCELLANEOUS. Begetting, 277. 
Biography, 593. 
Book notes, 275, 597. 
Books received, 131, 281, 438, -6or. 
Brain in relation to mind, 277. 
Communication, 436. 
Differential sensations, 266. a 
Erratum, 281. 
Japan, 599. 
Microbiology, 592. 
Modern psychology in Germany, 125, 426. 
Neurological literature, recent, 430. 
Notes and News, 128-130, 279-281, 435-436. 
The Paris congress, 128; Psychological card catalogue, 129; Books 
to appear, 130; Personal, 130, 280; International Congress of Eth- 
nology, 280; Eighth annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, 280; Psychology at Columbia, 281; Need of another 
Psychological Journal, 279; Thirteenth International Medical 
Congress, 279; Royal Society Catalogue, 281. 
Physiognomy, 277. 
Psychological Literature, 124-128, 266-278, 426-434, 592-600; recent 
Italian, 271-275. 
Reflex wink, control of, 244. 
Riddles, 271. 
Science, grammar of, 597. 
Synesthesia, 377. 
Text books: Titchener’s Primer of Psychology, 128; Ethics, 598; 
Organic evolution, 599. 
Movement: the reflex wink, 244; automatic movements of larnyx, 237. 
Neurological, 430-434, 593, 594; ascending tracks in spinal cord, 433; 
association-centres, 595; central nervous system, 593, 594; cortex, 
595; degeneration of spinal marrow, 594; Golgi’s method and neu- 
ron retraction, 434; localization(cerebral ),595; medulla, 594; motor- ' 
centers, 595; nerve-fibres, 594; nervous system and its constituent | 
neurones (Barker), 430; neurone theory, 594; neurones, 595; num- 
ber of functional cells in cortex, 532; numerical comparisons of 
the centripetal and centrifugal fibres arising in the spinal gang- 
lia, 433; protoplasm (cell), 595; pyramidal tract, 433; regenera- 
tion of nerve-fibres, 594; significance of the small volume of the { 
nerve-cell bodies in the cerebral cortex, 432; spinal cord, 433, 594; \ 
spinal nerve of frog, 432; weight and length of central nervous \ 
system and iegs in frogs, 433. 
Philosophical, 599; atoms, 598; cosmogony, 278; energy, 598; Hobbes, 
the psychology of, 49; ideas, philosophic, 597; idealism, 511, 596; 
Hellenism, 599; Spinozism, 277; Nietzsche’s aphorisms, 124; 
thought and speech, 600. See also Theological. 
Physiological Pee, modern, in Germany, 125, 426. 
Psychiatry and Neuropathy: Insanity, 597; apperception in insanity, 
303; epilepsy, 593; dreams, 593; sleep, 593; soliloquy among luna- 
tics, 274. 
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Punishment, 274. 
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plone Mars (Flournoy ), 428; trance 
henomena in Mrs. Piper, 436. 


Reading, 283; visual reading, 225; reading without articulation, 435; 

Senses, 592; sense-epithets, 592; audition (fluctuation of attention to 
musical tones), 119; eye-mindedness of poets, 592; hearing, 593, 
muscular sense, 527; pain, 312; sensation, 530, 600; sight, 527, 593; 


smell, 
touch, 593- 


593; stimulus, relation of, to sensation, 530; taste, 593; 


Sex, 272; sexual impulse, 276; sex and art, 276; sexual crime, 276. 
Theological, 277, 278; revelation of Jesus, 278; Ritschlian theology, 
278; spirit and spirits in the post-apostolic period, 277; spiritual 


life, 600; race and —. 599. 


Trance conditions, 428, 436. 
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